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r RKFACE. 

'riTTS book, wl-iirh is intended principally for 
the and increasing class of readers wlio 

wisli to learn soinetbing of the masterpieces 
of (Ircck literature, and who cannot easily 
read tliein in (Ireek, was originally jniblishcd 
l^y Messrs. Macmillan in a different form. 
Si nc'C its first aj)pearancc it has been revised 
a m l corrected tliroiiglioiit, and largely re- 
wriiten. The chief part of the Introduction 
i". new. It is not intended to be a general 
css.:y on Socrates, but only an attempt to 
exjilain and illustrate such points in his life 
and teaching as are referred to in these 
dialogues, whic'h, taken l)y themselves, c om 
tain Plato’s description of In’s great master’s 
life, and work, and death. 

Tlie l)ooks whit'h were most useful to me 
in writing it are iTofessor /.elier’s ,S(U'r(f/rs a/’J 
the Socralic Schools^ aial the edition of the 
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Apology by tl)e kite Rev. Riddell, 

])ul;)lished after his death by the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press. Mis account of 
Socrates is singularly striking. I found the 
very exact and literal translation of the Plurdo 
into colloquial English by the late Mr. K. M. 
Co])c often very useful in revising that dia- 
logue. I have also to thank various friends 
for the j)atience with which they have looked 
over j)arts of my work in manuscript, and 
for tile many valuable hints and suggestions 
which they have given me. 

As a rule I liave used the text of tlic 
Zurich editors. Twice or thrice, in the P}hC(h\ 
T have taken a reading from the text of 
Schanz : but it seems to me that what makes 
his edition valuable is its apparaius criticiis 
rather than its text. 


F. J. C. 
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I NT RODUCTION. 

'I'hksk dialogues contain a unique picture of 
Soc rates in the closing scenes of his life, his 
trial, his inqnisoninent, and his death. And 
thcycuntain a dc-criptii»n also of that unflagging 
search after truth, that persistent and merciless 
examination and sifting of men who were wise 
only in their own conceit, to which his latter 
years were devoted. Within these limits he 
is the^ most familiar figure of ancient Greek 
history. No one else stands out before us with 
so individual and distinct a personality of his 
own. Of the rest of Socrates’ life, however, we 
are almost completely ignorant. All that we 
know of it consists of a few scattered and 
isolated facts, most of which are referred to in 
these dialogues. A considerable number of 
^||toi ics are told about him by late writers : but 
scarcely any of them can credit be given. 
Ilato an.l Xenophon are almost the only trust- 
lorthy authorities about him who remain ; and 
licy describe him almost altogether as an old 

i an. The earlier part of his life is to us 

arcely more than a ]>lank. 

Socrates was born very shortly before the 
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year 469 v,.c^ His father, Sophroniscus, was 
a sculptor : his mother, Phxnarcle, a midwife. 
Nothing definite is known of his moral and 
intellectual development. 'Fhere is no specific 
record of him at all until he served at the siege 
of Potidiea (432 P>.c.-429 n.c.) when he was 
nearly forty years old. All that we can say is 
that his youth and manhood were passed in the 
most splendid period of Athenian or ( ireek his- 
tory.^* It was the time of that wonderful outburst 
of genius in art, and literature, and thought, 
and statesmanship, which was so sudden and 
yet so unique. Athens was full of the keenest 
intellectual and political activity. Among her 
citizens between the years 460 icc. and 420 
B.C. were men who in poetry, in history, in 
sculpture, in architecture, are our masters still. 
Aeschylus’ great '/ri/oi^y was brought out, in the 
year 458 u.C., and the poet died two years later, 
when Socrates was about fifteen years old. 
Sophocles was born in 495 H.C., Euripides in 
481 it.c. 'riiey both died about 406 h.C., some 
seven years before Socrates. Pheidias, the 
great sculptor, the artist of the Elgin marbles, 
which are now in the British Museum, died in 
432 ICC. Pericles, the supreme statesman and 
orator,'" whose name marks an epoch in the 
history of civilisation, died in 429 icc. Thucy- 
dides, the historian, whose history is ‘ a posses- 

' Aj>o/. 17 D. Cri/o, 52 I^. 

^ See the account of this period giv(‘n by IVofcssor 
Curtins in his History of (inrir, iJk. iii. eh. 3. 

^ 6 irdvv. Xcn. Aft-w. iii. 5. 1. 
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sion for all was born in 471 about 

ibe same lime as Socrates, and died prol)ably 
between 401 J^.c. and 395 H.C. Ictinus, the 
architect, completed the Parthenon in 438 u.c. 
Tliere have never been finer instruments of 
culture than the art and poetry and thought of 
such men as these. Socrates, who in 420 n.c. 
was al.iout fifty years old, was contemporary 
with them all. He must have known and con- 
versed with some of them : for Athens was not 
very large,- and the Athenians spent almost 
the whole of their day in public. I’o live in 
such a city w'as in itself no mean training for 
a man, though lie might n(>t be conscious of it. 
'fhe. great object of Pericles’ policy had been 
to make Athens the acknowledged intellectual 
capital and centre of (Ireecc, ‘the Prytaneum 
of af Hrcck wisdom.'-'' Socrates himself speaks 
with ju idc in the yi/Wegr of her rcnowai for ‘ w’is- 
dom and powder of rnind.’'^ And Athens gave her 
citi/ens another kind of training also, through 
h(M' political in^-titutions. From having been 
the head of the confederacy of l)elos, she had 
grown to be an Imperial, or, as her enemies 

^ KTrjiicL ts ati Thucycl. i. 22, 5. 

'• 111 .y} 1 i;.c. tluTO was a smitiiiy >A citi/enship, and 
sonic 5000 men wlio were nnahle to i>rov(; their descent 
from Alhenian iiarcnts nii lK)ib sides wen' disfraneliised. 
The ciunlilicd citizens were found to number a little 
Over 14,000. 

2 Protagoras, 337 D. Pericles’ fnnernl oration (Thiicyd. 
ji. 35-46) dt'serves crin'ful study in this connection. It 
is a statement of tlic Atlienian ideal in the be.st days ol 
Athens. -1 A/>ol. ^>9 1). 

h 
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called her, a tyrant city. She was the mistress 
of a great empire, ruled and administered by 
law. The Sovereign Power in the State was 
the Assembly, of which every citizen, not under 
disability, was a member, and at which attend 
ance was by law compulsory. 'Pherc w' 
no representative government, no intervenii.^ 
responsibility of ministers. The Sovereign 
people in their Assembly directly administered 
the Athenian empire. Each individual citizen 
was thus brought every day into immediate 
contact with matters of Imperial importance. 
His political powers and resi>onsibiIities were 
very great. He was accustomed to hear ques- 
tions of domestic administration, of legislation, 
of peace and war, of alliances, of foreign and 
colonial policy, keenly and ably argued on 
either side. He was accustomed to hear argu- 
ments on one side of a question attacked and 
dissected and answered by opponents with the 
greatest acuteness and pertinacity. He himself 
had to examine, weigh, and decide between 
rival arguments. 'Phe Athenian judicial system 
gave the same kind of training in another 
direction by its juries, on which e\x'iy ( itizen 
was liable to be selected by lot to scia e. The 
result was to create at Athens an extremely 
high level of general intelligence, such as cannot 
be looked for in a modern state. And it may 
well be that in the debates of the Assembly 
and the discussions of the courts of law Socrates 
first became aware of the necessity of sifting 
and examining ])lausiblc arguments. 
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Such, shortly, were the influences under 
which Socrates passed the flrst fifty years of 
his life. It is evident that they were most 
powerful and effleient as instruments of educa- 
tion, in the wider sense of that word. Very 
little evidence remains of the formal training 
which he received, or of the nature and extent 
of his positive knowledge : and the history of 
his intellectual development is practically a 
matter of pure conjecture. As a boy he received 
the usual Athenian liberal education in nuisic 
and gymnastic,^ an education, that is to say, 
mental and physical. lie was fond of ([uoting 
from the existing (ireek literature, and he seems 
^to have been familiar with it, especially with 
Homer. He is represented by Xenophon as 
repeating Prodicus’ fable of the choice of 
He acles at length. •' He says tliat he was in 
the habit of studying with his friends ‘ the 
treasures whic h the wise men of old have left 
MS in their books collections, that is, of the 
short and pithy sayings of the seven sages, such 
las ‘know thyself’; a saying, it may be noticed, 
whic^7 lay at the root of his whole teaching. 
And he had some knowledge of mathematics, 
and of science, as it existed in those days. He 
understood something of astronomy and of 

^ Crito, 50 D, , and for an account of such an educa- 
tiot^es Protagoras, 325 E. seq., and Rep. ii. 376 K. to 
an account of Plato’s ideal reformed system of 
^edt^Sition. 

Mem. ii. i. 21. 

♦hXen, Mem, i. 6. 14 ; cf. Protng. 343 A. 
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advanced geometry and he was acquainted 
with certain, at any rate, of the theories of his 
predecessors in pliilosophy, the Physical or 
Cosmical philosophers, such as Heraclitus and 
Parmenides, and, especially, with those of 
Anaxagoras.2 Ikit there is no trustworthy 
evidence which enalDles us to go ])eyond the 
bare fac t tliat he had such know 1 c(]i.^e. W'e 
cannot tell whether he ever studied Physieal 
Philosophy seri<nisly, or from whom, or how, 
or even, certainly, when, he learnt wliat he 
knew about it. It is perhaps most likely that 
his mathemali('al and scientilic studies are to be 
assigned to the earlier period of his life. There 
is a passage in the Phu'do in which he says 
((jr rather is made to .sa) ) that in his youth he 
had had a passion for the study of Nature.'^ 
'I’he historical \alue of this j)assage, however, 
which occurs in the phih)S()phical or Platonic 
part of the dialogue, is very doubtful. Socrates 
is represented as j)assing on from the .study of 
Nature to the doctrine of Ideas, a doctrine 
which was put forward for the lirst time by 
IMato after his death, and which he nexer 
heard of 'Phe statement must be taken for 
what it is xxorth. The fact that Aristophanes 
in the Clouds (423 13.C.) represents Sor rattes as 
a natural philosoplier, who teaclies his pupils, 
among other things, astronomy and geometry, 
proves nothing. Aristophanes’ inisrepresenta- 

' Xcii. Mem, iv. 7. 3. 5. ^fcno, 82. scq. 

- X(*n. Mem. i. i. 14. Apol. 26 IC llurdo, </} A. 

I'fuido. ijb A. 
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tions about Socratos arc so gross that his unsuj)- 
ported testimony deserves no credit : and there 
is absolutely no evidence to confirm the state- 
ment that Socrates ever taught Natural Science. 
It is quite certain that latterly he refused to 
have anything to do with such speculations.^ 
He admitted Natural Science only in so far as 
it is practically useful, in the way in which 
astronomy is useful to a sailor, or geometry to 
a land-surveyor.- Natural philosophers, he 
says, are like madmen : their conclusions are 
hopelessly contradictory, and their science un- 
})roductivc, impossible, and impious ; for the 
gods are not ])leased with those who seek to 
discover what they do not wish to reveal, 'fhe 
‘imo which is wasted on such sulqects might 
he niiK h more profitably employed in the pur- 
suit of jisj.'ful knowledge.'^ 

All then that wc can say of the first forty 
years of Socrates’ life, consists of general 
statements like these. During these years 
there is no specific record of him. Between 
■432 n.c. and 420 I’.C. lie ser\cd as a common 
\soldier at the siege (»f }*ot'da\i, an Athenian 
dependency which had revedted, and surpassed 
every one in his powers of enduring hunger, 
thirst, and cold, and all the hardships of a 
severe 'Thracian winter. At this siege we hear 
of him for tlie first time in connection willi 
Alcibiadcs, whose life he saved in a skirmish, 

‘ Al'oL r. n. Xcn. Mem. i. r. it. 

" Xt-a. Mrm. iv 7. 2. 4 

5 Xcn. Mem. i. 1. 13. 13; iv. 7. 3. 5. 6. 
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and to wlioin lie eap^crly relinquished the prize 
of valour. I 111431 H.c. the Peloponnjsian War 
broke out, and in 424 ii.c. the Athenians were 
disastrously defeated and routed liy the 'riiebans 
at the battle of Dclium. Socrates and Laches 
were among I lie few who did not yield to panic. 
They retreated together steadily, and the 
resolute bearing of Socrates was conspicuous to 
friend and foe alike. Had all the Athenians 
behaved as he did, says .1 .aches, in the dialogue 
of that name, the defeat would ha\'C liccn a 
victory.^ Socrates fought bravely a thirtl time 
at the battle of Amphipolis [422 u.c.] against 
the Peloponnesian" forces, in which the com- 
manders on both sides, Cleon and Prasidas, 
were killed : but there is no record of his 
specilic services on that occasion. 

About the same time that Socrates was 
displaying conspicuous courage in the cause of 
Athens at Delium and Amphipolis, Aristo- 
phanes was hohiing him up to haired, contempt, 
and ridicule in the comedy f»f the Ciojn/s. I’hc 
Clouih was first acted in 423 n.C., the year 
between the battles <4' Dclium and Amphipolis, 
and was afterwards recast in the form in whi( h 
we have it. It was a fierce and bitter attack 
on what Aristophanes, a staunch ‘‘ hvtdator 
icmpims (icli Sc pucrop considered the corrup- 
tion and degeneracy of the age. Since the 
middle of the Fiftli Century it.c. a new intel- 
h'Ctual movement, in which the Sophists were 
the most prominent figures, had set in. Men 
^ jMches, 1 81 B. Sympos. 219 K, 
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had l.)e^un to examine and to call in question 
the old-fashioned commonplaces of morality and 
religion. Independent thought and individual 
judgment were coming to be substituted for im- 
memorial tradition and authority. Aristophanes 
hated the spirit of the age with his whole soul, 
ft appeared to liim to ])e impious and immoral. 
He looked back with unmixed regret to the 
.simplicity of ancient manners, to the glories of 
Athens in the J^ersian wars, to the men of 
Marathon who obeyed orders witliout discuss- 
ing them, and ‘only knew how to call for their 
barley-cak<‘, and sing yo-ho I ’ ' 'fhe Clouds 
is his protest against the immorality of free 
timught ami the Sophist.s. He chose Socrates 
for his central figuixg chierly, no doubt on 
account of Socrates’ well-known and strange 
personal appearance, 'fhe grotes([UC ugliness, 
ami llat nose, and prominent eyes, and Silenus- 
like fin e, and .shabby dress, might be seen every 
day in the streets, and were familiar to every 
Athenian. .Aristophanes cared little - prob- 
ably he did not take the trouble to find out — 
that Socrates’ whole life was spent in fighting 
against the Sojdiists. It was enough for him 
that Socrates did not accept the traditional 
beliefs,- and w’as a good centre-piece for a 
comedy. I he account of the Clouds given in 
the is substai.ually correct. There is 

a caricature of a natural philosopher, and then 
a caricature of a SophiDt. Roll the two together, 

' iViistoph. lO'/r. ’• C'f. r.uih. 6. 

lU U. C.. 19 r\ 
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and wn Ari.stophancs’ picture of Socrates. 

Socrates is described as a miserable recluse, 
and is made to talk a i^Tcat deal of very absurd 
and very amusing nonsense about ‘ J’hysics.' 
He announces that Zeus has been dethroned, 
and that Rotation reigns in his stead. 

Afros' (ioxTiXei'Ci tov Af’ e^-tA/;Aa/foW. * 

The new divinities are Air, which holds the 
earth suspended, and Icther, and the Clouds, 
and the d'onguc — people always think ‘that 
natural philosophers do not believe in the 
gods.' • He professes to have IRdial’s power to 
‘ make the worse Appear the better reason d ** 
and with it he hclj)s a debtor to swindle his 
creditors by means of the most ])altry (piilddes. 
Under his tuition the sem learns to beat his 
father, and thre.itens to beat his mother ; and 
justili('S himself on the ground that it is 
merely a matter of convention tlnat the father 
has the right of beating liis son. In the con- 
cluding lines of the play the chorus say that 
Socrates' chief crime is tliat he has sinned 
against the gods with his eyes o[)en. 'The 
Natural Philosoj)her was unpoj^ular at Athens 
on religious grounds : he was associated with 
atheism. The Sojdiist was unpopular on 
moral grounds : lie was sujiposetl to corrujit 
young men, to make falsehood plausible, to be 
‘ a clever fellow who could m.ake other people 
clever too.’ ^ The natural philosopher was not 

^ CloKiIs, 828. 3H0. - //>/)/. 18 (\ 

^ I.i-.st, ii. 113. liuth. 3 I). 
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a S(>plii.st, and the Sophist was nol a natural 
philosopher. Aristophanes mixes them up to- 
gether, and ascribes the sins of boili of tliem 
to Socrates. 'I he Climda^ it is needless to say, 
is a gross and absurd libel from l)eginning to 
end;! but Aristophanes hit the popular con- 
ception. The charges which he made in 423 
ICC. stuck to Socrates to the end of his life. 
They are exactly the charges made by poj)ular 
prejudice, against which Socrates defends him- 
self in the first ten chapters of the Apology^ and 
which he says have been so long ‘ in the air.’ 
He formulates them as follows : “ Socrates is an 
evil-doer who busies himself with investigating 
things beneath the earth and in the sky, and 
who makes the worse appear the better 
reason, and who teaches others these same 
things.”- If wc allow for the exaggerations of 
a burlesque, the Clouds is nol a bad com- 

’ (hY)t'’’s nrgunifnt (//A 7 . of Grooio, vul. vi. p. 260) 
that it \vt' Aristophanes’ rvidfins' as against 

.Socrati’s, wc must reject it ns against Cleon, ignores an 
essential distineliot^ hetween the two ease>. .Aristo- 
phanes. like the majority of his eonntrvmen, was totally 
ineapahlt? of understanding or fathoming Socrates’ 
char.aett'r. It w.ts nllialy slranga^ ,md mhnlelligildc to 
him. Hut he could understand llu* characner of ati 
ordinary man of the wt^rld and politician, like Cieon. 
perfe('tlv w ell, 1 1 is porlraiis of both Socrates and ('Icon 
aie broad earii-aturos ; ano no absolute rule can be laid 
down for determining the historical vahu' of a caricature. 
In each case the value tiej)ends on eireumstances, 

- Apol. TQ H. He was also accused at his trial of 
makm?.; children uifdntifnl to their parents. Xen. Mom. 
i. 2. .19. C't. Clouds, 1322 .wy. 
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mcntiiry on the bc^innini,^ of the Apology, 
And it establishes a dchnitc and important 
historical fact — namely, that as early as 423 
B.C. Socrates’ system of cross-examination had 
made him a marked man. 

For sixteen years after the battle of Amphi- 
polis we hear nothin^' of Socrates, 'i'he next 
events in his life, of which there is a sj^ccific 
record, arc those narrated by liimsclf in the 
twentieth chapter of the ytpo/ogy. They 
illustrate, as ho meant them to illustrate, his 
invincible moral roura^^c. 'Fhcy show, as he 
intended that they should, that there was no 
power on eajth, whether it were an an^^ry 
popular assembly, or a murdering oligarchy, 
which could force him to do wrong. In 406 
H.C. the Athenian fleet defeated the laiceda;- 
monians at the battle of Arginusa', so called 
from some small islands off the south-east 
point of Lesbos. After the battle the Athenian 
commanders omitted to recover the bodies of 
their dead, and to save the living from off their 
disabled triremes. 'I'hc Athenians at home, 
on hearing of this, were furious. 'Fhe due 
performance of funeral rites vas a very : ii( red 
duty with the (hecks ; ' and many citizens 
mourned for friends and relatives who had 
been left to drown. The commanders were 
immediately recalled, and an asscml)ly was 
held in which they were accused of neglect of 
duty, d'hey defended themselves by saying 
that they had ordered certain infer ior officers 
^ Cf. the Antigone of ISophoelos. 
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(amongst others, their accuser Theramencs) to 
])crforin the duty, but that a storm had come 
on w hich had rendered the performance impos- 
sible. The debate was adjourned, and it w'as 
resolved that the Senate should decide in what 
way the commanders should be tried. The 
Senate resolved that tlie Athenian people, 
having heard the accusation and the defence, 
should proceed to vote forthwith for the 
acquittal or condemnation of the eight com- 
manders collectively. I'he resolution was 
grossly unjust, and it was illegal. It sub- 
stituted a popular vote, for a fair and formal 
trial. And it contravened one of the laws of 
Athens, which provided that at every trial a 
separate verdict should be found in the case of 
each person accused. 

Soc rates was at that time a member of the 
Senate, the only office that he ex cr filled. 'The 
Senate w:is composed of five hundred citizens, 
elected l)y lot, fifty from each of the ten tribes, 
and holding ofllce for one year. The members 
of each trilie held the Prytany, that is, were 
responsible for the conduct of business, for 
thirty-five days at a time, and ten out of the 
fifty were proedri or presidents every seven 
ilays in succ(?ssion. Pacry bill or motion was 
examined l)y the proedri before it was sub- 
mitted to the AssemiUy, to see if it were in 
accordance w ith law' : if it w'as not, it was 
quashed : one of the proedri presided over 
the Senate and rhe Assembly eac h day, and 
for one day only ; he was called the P2pistates : 
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it was liis duly to put the question to tlic vote. 
In short, he was the Speaker. 

These cietails are necessary for the under- 
stand ini; of tlic passa:4C in the Apoloiiy. On 
the day on wliich it was proposed to take a 
collective vote on the acquittal or condemna- 
tion of the eii;ht commanders, Socrates was 
Epistaies. 'I’hc proposal was, as we have seen, 
illc.qal : but the people were furious a.i^ainst the 
accust‘d, and it was a very popular one. wSome 
of the proedri opposed it before it w-as sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, on the ^•rr)und of its 
illc.qalily ; but they were silenced by threats 
and sul.)sidcd. Socrates alone refused to jipvc 
\vay. lie would not put a question, v.hi' h he 
knewv to be ille^^al, to tlie vote. 'Direais of 
suspension and arrest, the clamour of an anj*,ry 
people, the fear of imprisonn\cnt or death, ccnild 
not move him. ‘ 1 thoii;;ht it my duty to face 
the dani[er out in the (\ause of law and justice, 
and not to be an accomplice in your unjust 
projiosal.' ^ lUit his authority lasted only for 
a day ; the proccedinc;s were adjourned, a 
more pliant Kf)istatos suc<'eeded him, and the 
^^cnerals were r:ondemned and c.\c( uted. 

'kwo years later Socrates ac,ain sinewed by 
his conduct that he would endure anything 
rather than do wron;^. In .|04 u.c. Athens 
was raptured by the I accda inonian forces, and 
the lon^r walls were thrown down.- The »;rcat 

^ yf /><>/. H. ( i'f. Mr. KiddfH's note, aJ /,>r. 

Xfij. M,]h. j. 1. i8. 

“ Srr tlr'* dcst riptiou ;U </(' Mr. Itrown- 

inii’s A risfof/hinrC A/ut/u^y. 
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Athenian democracy was destroyed, and an 
oligarcJiy of thirty set up in its place by Critias 
(who in Ibnner days had been much in Socrates’ 
com])any) with the help of the Spartan i^eneral 
Lysander. 'I'lie rule of the 'rhirty lasted fur 
rather less than a year ; in the sprini^ of 403 
]?.C. the deinocrai y was restored. 'J lie rei^n of 
Critias and his friends was a Reij^n of 'i error. 
lhditi('al opj)onents and jnivatc enemies were 
murdered as a matter of course. So were 
respectable citizens, and wealthy citizens for 
the sake of their wealtli. All kinds of men 
were used as assassins, for the oligarchs wished 
to implicate as many as possible in their crimes. 
Willi this object they sent for Socrates and 
four others t<.» the Council Chamber, a building 
where formerly the krytanics, and now they 
themselves, look their meals aiul sacrificed, and 
ordered them to bring one Leon over from 
Salamis to Athens, to be murdered, d’he other 
four feared to disobey an order, disobedience 
to which ])robal:>ly meant death. They went 
over to vSalamis, and biought l.eon back with 
them. Socrates disregarded the order and the 
danger, and went home. ‘ 1 showed,’ he says, 
‘not by mere words, but by my actions, that I 
did not care a straw for death : but that I did 
care very nuu li indeed about doing wrong.’ ^ 
lie had previously im .aTcd the anger of Critias 
an<l the other oligarchs by publicly condemning 
their political murdeis in language which caused 
them to ocnd a-r him, and forbid him to 
1 Jfol. 32 1 ). 
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converse with youn^ men as he was accustomed 
to do, and to threaten him with death. ^ 

There are two events in the life of Socrates 
to which no date can be assii^med. "J’lie iirst 
of them is his marria^^e with Xanthippe. l>y 
her he had three sons, I^amproclcs, Sojdiron- 
iscus, and Mcnexenus. 'i'he two latter are 
called ‘ children ’ in the which was 

delivered in 399 B.C., and the former fui- 
IuIklov 1)0 1) a phrase which implies that he 
was some fifteen years old. The name 
Xanthiijjic has come to mean a shrew. Her 
son Lamprocles found her bitter tongue and 
her violent temper intolerable, and his father 
told him that she meant all lier harsh- 
ness for his good, and read him a lecture on 
filial duty.-’ 'flic parting betw(‘en Soi'rates 
and Xanthip])C, as described in the iluriio^ is 
not marked by any great tenderness. His last 
day was spent, not with his wife, but with his 
friends, and she was not present at his death. 
No trustworthy details of his married life hav''‘ 
been preserved ; but there is a < onsensus of 
testimony by late authors that it was not happy. 
Indeed the strong probability is that lie liad no 
home life at all. 

Again, no date can be assigned to the answer 
of the Delphic oracle, spoken of in the fifth 
chapter of the Afjo/oniy. There it is said that 
Chrerephon went to Delphi and asked if there 
was any man \vho was wiser than Socrates, and 

^ Xc-n. Mem. i. 2. ^2, '■/’»/. Apol. 34 iJ. 

^ Xcn. Mem. li. 2. 
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the priestess answered that there was no man. 
Socrates offers to prove the truth of his state- 
ment by the evidence of Charrephon’s brother, 
Cha^replion himself lacing dead. In the next 
chai)ter he represents the duty of testing the 
oracle as tlic motive of that unceasing examina- 
tion of men which is described in the Apo/ogy^ 
and which gained him so much hatred, lie 
says that he thought himself bound to sift 
every one wliom he met, in order that the truth 
of the oracle might be thoroughly tested and 
proved, d here is no reason to doubt that the 
answer of the oracle was actually given ; but, 
as Zeller o1.)serves, Socrates must have been a 
well-known and marked man ]>efore Chierephon 
could have asked his question, or the oracle 
liave given sucli an answer. ‘ It may have 
done a similar service to Socrates as {sic) his 
doctor’s degree did to laithcr, assuring him of 
his inward call ; but it had just as little to do 
with making him a philosophical reformer as 
the do( tor’s dcgr< e had with making Luther a 
religious refornu'r.’ * 1'hc use which he makes 
of the oracle, therefore, must be regarded as 
‘ a device of a semi rhetorical character under 
co\’cr of which he was enabled to avoid an 
avowal of the real ])urpose which had animated 
him in liis tour of examination.’- Ilis real 
jnu p(jse was not to Uc.L the truth of the Delphic 
oracle. It was lo expose the hollowness of 

^ /A’ilor’s Socrates cuJ the Socratic Sihooh, translated 
In' Uk; Rev. O. J. Keiehcl, 2d eddiun, p. 60, note 3. 

- Riddell, j). >>iv. 
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;\vhat passed for knowledge, and to substitute, 
lor rather, to lay the foundations of true and 
scientilj(' knowledge. Such an exj)lanation of 
his mission would scarcely have Ijeen under- 
stood, and it would certainly have offended the 
judges dce))ly. I>ut he never hesitates or 
s(TUples to a\o\v the original cause of his 
examination of men. ile regarded it as a 
duty undertaken in obedience to the ('ommand 
of ( jod. ‘ Ood has camuuanded me to examine 
men,’ he says, ‘in oracles, and ii^ dreams, and 
in e\cry way in which His will uas ever declared 
to man.’^ ‘ I cannot hold my peace, for that 
would be to disobey < iod.’ - Tlic A/ui/oj^y is full 
of such passages. With this belief he did not 
shrink from the unpopularity and hatred which a 
man, who exposes the ignorance of persons who 
imagine themselves to l)c wise, when they are 
not wise, is sure to incur. At what time lie 
became convinced of the hollowness of what 
then commonly passed for knowledge, and be- 
gan to examine men, and to make them give an 
account of their words, cannot be exac tly deter- 
mined, any more than the date of the oracle. 
W'e cannot tt;ll to how many years of his life 
the acc oimt of it given in the yZ/e/cg)' ajiplies. 
All that is reitain is iliat, as early as .( 3 j Jt.c., 
twenty-four years before, his death, he was a 
sufiiciently conspicuous man for Avigophanes 
to select him as tlie type and rejiresentative of 
the new school, and to parody his famous 
KlencJios. d’here is, therefcire, no reason to 
^ Ap<>l. 33 (* “ Af>ol. 37 I-.. St'c c»9 f). ; 30 P., 
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doubt lliat he must have be^un to cross-exa- 
mine men ])cfore 423 He had be^un to 

examine himself as early as the siege of JN)tida‘a 
(432 H.('.-429 li.c:.). ^ lUit when he once set about 
this work he devoted himself to it entirely. He 
was a strange c oiitrast to professional teachers 
like the Sophists. He took no ])ay ; he had 
’no classes : he taught no positive knowledge. 
lUit his whole life was s])cnt in examining 
himself and others. He was ‘the great cross- 
examiner.’ He was ready to question and talk 
to any one who would listen. His life and con- 
versation were absolutely public. He conversed 
now with men like Alcibiades, or (iorgias, or 
J’rotagoras, and then with a common mechanic. 
In the morning he was to be seen in the 
])n)mena(les and the gymnasia : when the 
Agoja was tilling, he was there : he was to 
be found wherever he thought that he should 
meet mo.'a ocojile. ’ He scare ely ever went 
away from the city. * ‘ I am a lover of know- 

ledge,’ he says in the riiudrus,^ ‘and in the 
city I can learn fiom men, but the fields and 
the trees can teach me mithing,’ He gave his 
life wholly and entirely to the service of Hod, 
neglecting his private affairs, until he ( ame to 
be in very great jioverty." A mina of silver^' 
is all that he can offer for his life at the trial. 
He formed no school, br^ there grew up lound 

^ Syifip, 2 JO So«* p. xxxii. 

‘ X« n. Mem. i. r. 10. ^ Crito. 52 H, 

I'hnJnts, 2'io IX ^ Apol. 23 C. 

l’\j[ui\alcnt tli<*n to al.-oiit : 1 : 3. 
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him a circle of aclmirin;^ friends, united, not by 
any community of doctrines, but by love for 
their great master, with whom he seems not 
unfrequently to ha\'c had cninmon meals. ^ 

Plato has left a most striking description of 
Socratc's in the SymposiujfT- put into the moutli 
of Alcibiades. I quote it almost at length from 
Shelley’s translation, which, though not always 
correct, is graceful: ‘I will begin the praise 
of Socrates by comparing him to a certain 
statue. Perhaps he will think that this statue 
is intrcKluced for the sake of ridicule, but I 
assure you it is necessary for the illustraticm of 
truth. I assert, then, that Socrates is exactly 
like those Silenuses that sit in the s(:ul})toPs 
shops, and which arc holding carved tlutcs or 
pipes, but which when divided in two are found 
to contain the images of ihci gods. 1 assert 
that .Soc rates is like the satyr Marsyas. 'That 
your form and a})pc\aranc'e are like these 
satyrs, I tliink that e\en you will not venture 
to deny ; and how like you are to them in all 
other things, now hear. Are yoti not S( ornful 
and petulant 't If you deny this, I will bring 
witnesses. Are you not a piper, and far more 
wonderful a one than he l-'or Marsyas, and 
whoever now pipes the music' that he taiigdit, 
(for it was Marsyas who taught (Olympus his 
music), enchants men through the power of the 
mouth.'' For if any muhic ian, be he skilful or 

* Xrti. Mem. iii. i. .v-'/. - Symp. 215 ,\. 

^ 'the sc'iiletux* as it .stands in Shollcy is cjiiifcr iinin- 
lelligihhc I have correctc'cl it. 
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not, awakens this music, it alone enables him 
to retain the minds of men, and from the 
divinity of its nature makes evident those who 
are in want of the j^ods and initiation : you 
differ only from Marsyas in this circumstance, 
that you effect without instruments, by mere 
words, all that he can do. f'or when we hear 
i ’elides,^ or any other accomplished orator, 
dclivc'.r a discourse, no one, as it were, cares 
anylhiiv^ about it. lUil when any one hears 
you, or even your words related by another, 
though ever so rude and unskilful a s])eaker, 
be that person a woman, n\an, or child, we are 
struc k and retained, as it were, by the discourse 
clinging to our mind. 

* If I was not afraid that I am a great deal 
too drunk, I would confirm to you by an oath 
the strange effec ts which I assure you 1 have 
suffered from his words, and sutler still ; for 
when I hear him speak my heart leaps uj) far 
more than the luarts of those who celebrate 
tht‘ Corybantic mysteries ; my tears are poured 
out as he talks, a thing 1 have often seen happen 
to many others bedsides myseh. I have heard 
Pericles and other excellent .orators, and have 
been j)loasecl with their discourses, but I suf- 
fered nothing of this kind ; nor was my soul 
ever on those occ'asions listurbed and filled 
with self-reproach, as if it ^\ere slavishly laid 
prostrate. But this Ma.syas here has often 
affected me in the way 1 describe, until the life 

' IViriclt.-s is not naiiica in. the original ; he had been 
deail some years. 
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which I lived sccnictl hiirdly worth living. Do 
not deny it, Socrates ; for 1 know well that if 
even now I chose to listen to you, I could not 
resist, but should aL;ain suffer the same effects. 
For, my friends, he forces me to confess that 
while I myself am still in need of many things, 
I neglect my own necessities and attend to 
those of the Athenians. 1 stoj) my ears, 
therefore, as fnjin the Syrens, and flee a\vay 
as fast as possible, that 1 may not sit down 
beside him, and grow old in listening to his 
talk. For this man has reduced me to feel 
the sentiment of shame, which I imagine no 
one would readily believe was in me. For I 
feel in his presence my inca])acity of refuting 
what he says or of refusing to do that which 
he directs : but when I depart from him the 
glory which the multitude (onfers overwhelms 
me. 1 esc'ape therefore and hiilc myself from 
him, and when I see him 1 am overwhelmed 
with humiliation, bec ause I have neglected to 
do what I have ('onfessed to him ought to be 
done : and often and often have 1 wished that 
he were no longer to be seen among men. 
Hut if that were to happen I well know that I 
should suffer far greater ])ain ; so that where 
I can turn, or what I can do with this man 1 
know not. All this have I and many others 
suffered from the pipings of this satyr. 

* And observe how like he is to what I said, 
and what a wonderful power he possesses. 
Know tliat there is not one of you who I- 
aware of the real nature of .Socrates; but since 
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I have be<;un, I will make him plain to yon. 
You observe how passionately Sorrates affects 
the intimacy of those who are beautiful, and 
how i;^norant he professes himself to be ; 
appearances in themselves excessively Silenic. 
This, my friends, is the external form with 
which, like one of the sculptured Sileni, he has 
clothed himself ; for if you open him you will 
find within adiniraldc tennperance and wisdom. 
For he cares not for mere beauty, but despises 
more than any one can imagine all external 
possessions, whether it be beauty, or wealth, 
or other thin;^ for which the mul- 

titude felicitates the possessor. He esteems 
t^'ese thin;;s, and us who honour them, as 
nothing, and lives amon;.; men, makinj; all the 
objects of their admiration the ])laythin^s of 
his irony. Hut I know not if any one of you 
have ever ■ een the divine ima.i;es which arc 
within, when he has been opened, and is 
serious. I have seen them, and they arc so 
supremely beautiful, so i^olden, so divine, and 
wonderful, that everything that Socrates com- 
mamls surely ought to be obeyed, even like 
the voice of a god. 

‘At one time we were fellow -soldiers, and 
had our mc -s together In the cam]) before 
Potid.ea. Socrates there overcame not only 
me, but every one bcsule, in endurance of evils : 
when, as often hapi)ens in a campaign, we were 
reduced to few' piovisions, there wore none who 
could sustain hunger like Socrates ; and when 
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we had plenty, he alone sceivicd to enjoy our 
military fare. lie never dnink iniuh willing^Iy, 
but wlien he was compelled, he concpiered all 
even in that to which he was least accustomed : 
and, what is most astonishing, no ])erson ever 
saw Socrates ilrunk cither then or at any other 
time. In the depth of winter (and the winters 
there arc excessively riL;id) he sustained calmly 
incredible hardships: and amon.i^st other thiiii^s, 
whilst the frost was intoleral)l\- severe, and no 
one went out of their tents, or if tlu'y went out, 
wrapped themselves up carefully, and put llecces 
umler their feet, and bound their le^s with haiiy 
skins, Socrates went out only with the same 
cloak on that he usually uorc, and walked 
barefoot upon tlu; ice : nu)re casil)’, indeed, 
than those who had sandalh'd tluunselves so 
delicately: so that the soldiers thouL^dit that he 
did it to mock their want of fortitude. It 
would indeed be worth whiU; to ( ommeinoratc 
all that this brave man did aiul en<lmeil in that 
expedition. In one instance hc' was seen early 
in the inorniu!.;, standin,i; in one place, w ra])t in 
meditation ; and a.s he sc'emcal unalde to un- 
ravel the subjec t of his thou^djts, ho still c on- 
tinued to stand as incjuiriiii;' and disc ussiiyi; 
within himsc'lf, and when noc)n came, the 
solcliers observed him, ancl said to one another 
.Socrates has been standin;; thme tbinkinj;, 
ever sinc e the mornin;^.’’ At last some lonians 
came to the sjx)!, and havin- suj)pfal, as it was 
summer, thc'y lay down to sleep in the cejol : 
they observed that Socrates continued to stand 
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llicre the whole nic^ht until mornin‘:,^ and that, 
wlicn the siiji rose, he saluted it with a prayer 
and departed. 

* I oiiL^lit not to omit what Socrates is in battle. 
For in tliat Ijattlc ^ after which the "cnerals 
decreed to me the ]>rize of courage, Socrates 
alone of all men was the saviour of my life, 
standiii;;;’ by me. when I had fallen and was 
wounded, and j)rcserving' both myself and my 
arms from the hands of the enemy. On that 
occasion 1 entreated the j^cncrals to der rcc the 
prize, as it was most ilue, to him. And this, 

0 Socrates, you cannot deny, that when the 
•;enerals, wishing;' to conciliate a person of my 
rank, desired to <;ivc me the prize, you were 
f'l jiiorc earnestly desirous tlian the generals 
that this ^lory should be attributed not to your- 
self, but me. 

‘ But to see Socrates when our army was 
defeated and scattered in flight at Oelium was 
a spectacle worthy to Ijchold. On. that o( l asion 

1 was among tlie ('avalry, and he on foot, 
heavily armed. After the total rout of our 
troops, he and Laches retreated together ; I 
came up by diance, and seeing lliem, bade 
them be of gi>od cheer, for that I would not 
leave them. As I was on horseback, and 
thcref(ue less occupied by a regard of my own 
situation, I could ])etter f)bserve than at I’otida a 
the beautiful spcctacU' exhibited by Socrates on 
thi.s emergency. Low sui)ciior was he to 

^ Sc. at 1 otin.'fa. 

^ Shelley writer ' Deliu.s/ wrongly. 
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Laches in presence of mind and coiiraj^c ! Your 
representation of him on the stage, O Aristo- 
phanes, was not wholly unlike his real self on 
this occasion, for he walked and darted his 
regards around with a majestic coin])osurc, 
looking tran([uilly both on his friends and 
enemies : so that it was evid(mt to every one, 
even from afar, that whoexcr should venture to 
attack him would encounter a desperate lesist- 
ance, lie and his companions thus departed 
in safety; for those who arc scattered in Ihght 
are pursued and killed, whilst men hesitate to 
toucli those who exhibit such a countenance as 
that of Socrates even in defeat. 

‘ Many other and most wonderful qualities 
might well be praised in Socrates, but such as 
these might singly be attributed to others. 
Hut that which is unparalleled in Socrates is 
that he is unlike and above comparison with 
all other men, whether those who have lived in 
ancient times, or those who exist now. For it 
may be conjectured that Hrasidas and many 
others are such as was Achilles. Hcriclcs 
deserves comparison wiiii Xestor and Antenor ; 
and other excellent persons of various times 
may, with probability, be drawn into comparison 
with each other. Hut to such a singular man 
as this, both himself and his discourses arc so 
uncommon, no one, slumld he. seek, would find 
a parallel arnemg the present or past generation^ 
of mankind ; unless they should say that he 
resembled those with whom I lately compared 
him, for assuredly he and his discourses are 
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like nothing but the Sileni and the Satyrs. At 
first I forgot to make yo-u oV)servc how like his 
discourses are to those Satyrs when they are 
opened, for if any one will listen to the talk of 
vSocrates, it will appear to him at first extremely 
ridiculous : the phrases and expressions whi('h 
he emplo)’s, fold round his exterior the skin, as 
it were, of a rude and wanton Satyr. He is 
always talking about great market -asses, and 
brass-founders, and leather-cutters, and .skin- 
dressers ; and this is his perpetual custom, so 
that any dull and unobservant ptuson might 
easily laugh at his discourse, but if any one 
should sec it opened, as it wore, and get within 
the sense of his word.s, he would then find that 
they alone of all that enters into the mind of 
men to utt(‘r, had a jirofound and ])crsuasive 
meaning, and that they were most divine ; and 
that they presented to the mind innumerable 
images of every excellence, and that they tended 
towards objects of the highest moment, or rather 
towards all that he, who seeks the possession of 
what is supremely excellent and good, need 
regard as essential to the acciunplishmcnt of 
his ambition. 

‘ I hese arc the thing.s, my friends, for whidi 
I praise Socrates.’ 

After that, Socrates, Aristophanes and Agathon 
sat the night out in conversation, till Socrates 
made the other two, who were very tired and 
sleepy, admit tliar a man who i:ould write 
tragedy could wnio comedy, and that the 
foundations of the tragic and comic arts were 
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the same. Then Aristoplianes and Ai^^alhon fell 
asleep in the early morning, and Socrates \\c!it 
away and washed himself at the Lyceum, ‘and 
having spent the day there in liis accustomed 
manner, went home in the evening.’ 

We have now reached the events rc<a')riled 
in our dialogues. In 399 n.c. Socrates was j)ut 
on his trial for corrupting young men and for not 
believing in the gods of Athens ; and on these 
charges he was found guilty and (ondcinned 
to death. II is dtsith was delayed l)y a State 
religious ceremonial, and he lay in ])rison for 
thirty days. ^ I lis friends im[»Iored him to escape, 
which he might easily have done, l.)ut he refusc'd 
to listen to them ; and when the time came he 
cheerfully drank the poison and died. It is 
convenient to pause here for a little, before wc 
go on to .speak of these c\cnts in detail, in order 
to get some idea of Socrates as a thinker. With 
a very large number of questions concerning his 
philosophy wc. have nothing to do. Tut it is 
essential, if we are to understand these dialogues 
at all, that wc should know something about 
certain points of it. 

; The pre-Socratic philosophers had been oc( u- 
pied almost exclusively with Physic s and Meta- 
physics. d'hey had tried to solve the problem 
of the Universe regarded as an undistinguish- 
able whole. They had inquired into the nature 
of the Cosmos, and had .sought to find some 
universal first principle, sue h as Air, Lire, or 
Water, to explain it. They had asked such 
^ Xvn, Mem. iv. 3. 2 . 
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qiicslions as How do things come into bein^^ ? 
How do they exist? Why do they decay 
I hit in the middle of the fifth century n.C. they 
had failed to satisfy men, and were falling; into 
discredit. In a city like Athens, which had 
sudrlcnly shot up into an imperial democracy, 
and which was full of such keen and varied 
intellectual activity, it was simply inevitable 
that ethical and ])olitical iiKpiiries should take 
the place of those va.Ltuc physical speculations. 
The questions which interested the Athenians 
of the tinu‘ were (jueslions relaliiiL; to the indi- 
vidual and society, not to the (‘osmos. Men 
had l)et;un to dispult! in an unscientific way 
about justice and injustice, ri^ht and wronj;, 
the good and the expedient.^ They had begun 
to ask, What is justice and right, and the good ? 
Why is a thing said to be just, or right, or 
good ? The pre-Socratic |)hilosophcrs could 
give no answer to such ([uestimis. 'fhey had 
been conversant not with conduct, but with 
Physics and Metaphysiis. 'The demand for 
ethical and political discussion (or disputation) 
was to some extent met by their successors, the 
Sophists, who were paid teachers (generally 
foreigners), and who jnofessed to educate men 
for public and private life at Athens.'^ There 

^ SccyV/,/v/c. 9O A. Of course it nui t hr uiulerslood 
tli.U the above is a broad .statement, to which <‘\ccptions 
m;)v bo fouii.l. 

- 'I'hc pi (' Social ic trcclnicnt of these (|ucslions may 
bo illustrated by the sj»* oclu's of I hucydides. 

^ Sec Apol. 19 K. .»«/. 
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is a !L,»^o{)(l deal of controversy about their exact 
character and Icachini;', with whic h we arc not 
concerned. We need not ask whether they 
were a sect or a profession ; whetlier or no 
their teachin”^ was immoral; how far they were 
tlie cause, and how hir the effect of tlie n(‘w 
intellectual movement at Athens.^ 'The point 
on which I wish to lay stress is that the morality 
whicii they were content to accc])t and teach was 
merely the mass of ( onfused and inconsistent 
ideas al.M)ut ethics and politi< s whif h were cur- 
rent at Athens. The whole of their ethical and 
political education was based on those often re- 
peated and unexamined commonplata'S, a,c;ainst 
which Socrates wa,L;ed uiK'casint; war. They 
were not scientific, 'rhey had no sense at all 
of the inherent vice of the j)0|)ular thou;^ht and 
morality, and they did not aim at aiiy nTorm. 
'riieir object was m)t to teach their pn])ils the 
truth, but to (jualify tlnun for social and ])oli!.ical 
success. All that they did was to formulate 
po})ular ideas. 'I'heie is an extremely remark- 
able passa^^c in the in which Plato 

describes their teaching;.- d hese men cnary 
adventurers, he says, who arc called So|)hists, 
teach in fact merely jjopular opinions, and call 
them wisdom : and he j;ocs on to comj)are them 
with a man who has learnt by experience to 
undci stand the temj)er and wants of some hu;;^ 

^ Sft; Ml. S(jfl|4wick in \\\c Journal nf jynloloi^y, \o.,. 
B and 9. 

- hltp. vi. 493 v\. i/y. I’lio whole passage is well 
worlli reading. 
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and (lan^^crous wild beast, and lias found out 
wlicMi it is safe to approacdi it, ami wliat sounds 
irritate it and soothe it, and wliat its various 
Tries mean, and who, having; acquired this know- 
ledge, calls it wisdom, and systematises it into 
an art, and proceeds to teach it. What pleases 
the beast he calls right, and what displeases it 
he calls wrong ; though he is utterly ignorant 
which of its desires and wants are, in fact, right 
and good, and which are the reverse. In exactly 
the same way, says Plato, the Sophist makes 
wisdom consist in understanding the fancies and 
temper of that ‘ many-headed beast,’ the multi- 
tude, though he has not an argument that is 
not supremely ridiculous to show that what the 
multitude approves of is, in fact, right ami good. 
In short the Sophists dealt, it is true, with 
ethical ami political questions, but they dealt 
with them in the most superlicial way. Often 
enough they nere contemptible charlatans. 

At this point, some time after the Stiphists 
had begun to educate men, and when the new 
intellectual and critical movement was in full 
swing, came .Socrates. Like the Sophists he 
dealt w'ith ethical and political questions : to 
such (luestions (ra di ^fHoirtm) he stric tly ami 
; exclusively confined himself. ‘He cemversed,’ 
says Xcno])hon,^ • onh about matters relating 
to men. He was always inquiring What is 
piety? What is impiety? What is honour- 
able? What is base ? What is justice ? What 
is injustice ? What is tem])cram:c ? What 
^ Xen. ADm. i. i. 16; cf. Rr/>. ii. 367 1 ). \i. 
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is madness ? What is courage ? Wliat is 
cowardice ? What is a state ? What is a 
statesman ? What is government ? W hat 
makes a man fit to govern ? and so on ; and 
he used to say that those who could answer 
such (jiiestions were good men, and that those 
who could not, were no liotter tlian sla\ es.’ So, 
in the Lac/ics 1‘Iato, lie asks, What is c ourage ? 
In llic Charniiiks^ What is tem})eranc'e ? In the 
first of our dialogues, the luitJiyphroii^ W'hal 
are holiness and piety? In the Lysis^ W’hat 
is friendship ? The difference between Socrates 
and preceding philosophers, in regard to the 
subject matter of their respective philoso])liies, 
is complete. They were occupied with Nature : 
he was occupied with man. And the difference 
between him and the .Sophists, in regard to 
method, and to the point of view from which they 
respectix ely dealt with ethical and jioliiical (jues- 
tions, is not less comjilete, 1 1 is object was to re- 
form what they were content simjily to formulate. 
Me was thoroughly cronvinc ed of the inherent 
vice and hollowness of what passed for know- 
ledge at ih.at time. In the ylpo/iyy we shall 
constantly hear of men who thought themselves 
wise, though they were not wise ; who fancied 
that they knew what they did not know. They 
used general terms which implied classification. 
They said that this or that act was just or unjust, 
right or wrong. They were ready on every 
occasion to state propositions about man and 
society with unhesitating confidence, 'fhe mean- 
ing of such common words as justice, piety. 
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democracy, government, seemed so familiar, 
that it never for a moment occurnal to them 
to doubt wliether they knew what ‘justice,’ 
or ‘piety,’ or ‘ ilemocracy,’ or ‘government’ 
exactly meant. But in fact tliey had never 
taken the trouble to analyse and make clear to 
themselves the meaning of their words. 'I’hey 
liad been content ‘to feel and affirm.’ ( General 
words had come to comprehend in their mean- 
ing a very complex multitude of vague and ill- 
assorted attributes, and to represent in the minds 
of those who used them nothing more than a 
lloating collection of confused and indefinite 
ideas. ^ It is a fact, which it is not (piite easy 
for us to realise, that Socratt.s was ]>ractically 
the first man to frame a delinition. ‘Two 
things,’ says Aristotle,- ‘may fairly be ascribed 
to Socrates, namely Inductimi, and the Defini- 
tion of general I'crms.’ Until his lime the 
meaning r»f wortls, which were used e\'ery day 
in connection with the commonest, and the 
greatest and the gravest duties of life, had never 
once been tested, revised, examined. It had 
grown up gradually and unconsciously, never 
distinct and clearly defined. It was the creation 
of years of sentiment, poetry, authority, and 
tradition ; it had never been corrected or 
analysed by n'a.son. 'riiere is a sentence in 
Bacon which describes very felicitously the 
intellectual condition of the Athenians of that 
time ; — ‘ Jtaque ratio ilia humana quam habe- 

^ Soe |. Mill’s Itk. iv. ,cl). 4. 

~ Arist. Metaph. xiii. 4, 6. 
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mils, e\ miilta tide, el miilto ctiam casii, necnou 
cx piicrilibus cjuas primo haiisinuis notionibus, 
fiirra^o qiia clam est et eongcrics.’ ^ ‘ d'his 

liuman reason of ours is a confused multitude 
and mixture of ideas, made up, very largely by 
accident, of miK'h credulity and of the opinions 
which we inlicrited long- ago in our childhood.’ 
Such inaccurate use of language led, as it was 
bound to lead, to inaccurate and loose reasoning. 

‘ Kvery (process of reasoning) consists of pro- 
positions, and projiositions consist of words 
which are the symbols of notions ; and there- 
fore if our notions are confused ami badly 
abstracted from things, there is no stability in 
the structure which is built uj)on llutm.^ - As 
Socrates ])Uts it in the rhu'do^'' ‘ to use words 
wrongly and indefinitely is not merely an error 
in itself : it also creates an c\ il in the soul.’ 
'I'hat is to say, it not only makes exai t thought, 
and therefore knowledge, imjiossible : it also 
creates ( arcless and slovenly habits of mind. 
And this inaccurate use of language, and the con- 
seijiient intellectual confnsicm, were not confined 
to any one class at Athens. 'They were almost 
universal. It was not merely among the noted 
men with a great reputation tliat .Socrates found 
the ‘conceit of knowledge ’ without the reality, 
'fhe poets could not explain their own })oeins, 
and further, because they were famous as poets, 
they claimed to understand other matters of 

^ I^ncon, Av/ 7 '. (')/;.</. i. i)j. 

ICk'om, On^’. i. 14. I have suhsliti.it<-(l ‘ ]>ro- 

cess ()l reasoning’ f(.>r ‘syllogism.’ ^ Rhivdo, 115 E. 
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vvliich they were, in fact, profoundly ig^norant. 
riic skilled artizaiis were able, it is true, to give 
an account, each of the rules of his own art ; 
but they too, like the poets, claimed to«j)ossess 
knowledge in matters of the greatest im])ortance 
(i.e. questions affecting man and society), winch 
they did not possess, on account of their techni- 
cal skill : and ‘ this fault of theirs,’ says 
Socrates,^ ‘threw their real wisdom into the 
shade.’ And men of all classes were profoundly 
ignorant that tlu,-y were ignorant. They did not 
understand defining words. It appeared to 
them to 1)C contemptible hair-splitting. ‘ What 
is piety V asks .Socrates of Euthyphron, a man 
wno had thought a great deal about religious 
(juestions. ‘ Piety,’ replies Euthyphron, ‘ means 
acting as I am acting.’ - He had inn er analysed 
or defined his words. He did not in the least 
understand what delinition meant, or ihe neces- 
sity for it. Such and such an act w.is pious ; 
but he could not justify his |)roposition l.y 
bringing it under the universal ])»-oposition, the 
definition of Jiiely, or tell 'ivliy his ac t was pious. 
Cross-examinati(in makes him contradict him- 
self over and over again. 'I'he simplest way of 
comprehending the confusion of thought and 
language which Socrates fouml on every side, 
is to read the Euthyphfi>n. And if we e.xamine 
ourselves I think that we shall find that even 
we, like Kuthyphroa, not uncommonly use 
general terms of the greatest importance w ith- 
out affixing a very d*‘finile meaning to them 
^ ApoL 22 l>. Tuth. 5 .\. D. 

d 
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In our times the Press lias become the public 
instructor. \\"e liave only to take up a news- 
paper, and read a reIi<^ious, or political, or ethical 
debate argument, to have a very fair chance 
of seeing repeated examples of general and ab- 
stract terms used in the loosest and vaguest way 
possible. Such words as ‘ patriotism,’ ‘ super- 
stition,’ ‘justice,’ ‘right,’ ‘wrong,’ ‘ honour,’ are 
not uncommonly used by us, in jiuldic, and in 
private, with no more distinct or definite a mean- 
ing given to them, than that which Kulhyphron 
gave to ‘ piety.’ 

On this basis rested Athenian opinion. \Vc 
are now in a position to understand so much 
of Socrates’ philosophical reforms as concerns 
us. He was filled with the most intense con- 
viction of the supreme and overwhelming 
imfiortance of truth : of the paramount duty of 
doing right, because it is right, on every 
occasion, be the consequences what ihey may. 

‘ My friend,’ he s.ays, in his defeiK i‘, to a 
supposed objector, ‘if you think that a man of 
any worth at all ought, when he acts, to take 
into account the risk of death, or that he ought 
to think of anything but whether he is doing 
right or wrong, you make a mistake.'^ ‘1 
spend my whole time in going about, persuad- 
ing you all, both old and young, to give your 
first and chiefest care to the perfection of your 
souls, and, not till you have done that to care 
for your bodies or your wealth : and telling 
you that virtue does not come from wealth, bul 
^ 28 15. 
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that wealth, and every ,t;oo(l thing which men 
ha\’e, comes from virtue.’ ^ * We are guided 

by reason,’ is his answer when Crito was 
imploring him to escape from prison, after he 
had been condemned to death, ‘ and reason 
shows us that the only queslion which we 
have to consider is. Shall I be doing right, or 
shall I be doing wrong, if 1 escape ? And if 
we find that I should be doing wrong, then we 
must not take an)- account of death, or of any 
other evil which may be the consequence of 
staying here, but only of doing wrong.’ - That 

^ Apo!. 31 A. !’•. 

- ('rito, ('. I nni .sjicaking only of the Platonic 
Sneratt's, an<l priniJiril) of tin* .SocrrilfS of lliO'>c Llial(.)giirs. 
'J lio Socjatcs of Xenophon takes generally a very dif 
ferent view of luorality. 'l o liiin the im asure of tlu? 
g'. xnltu.'ss or badness of an act is almost ;'lwa\s its 
expediency or im'xpedieney. He is matle to say that the 
g )od and the useful are tin? same thing {Mew, iv. (\ 8. 
(y). X’irtue i . therefore tlie kn<A\ ledge of consetjuences. 
A similar doetrim^ is put into Soernlos’ moulli by Pl.ito 
{Pf\'/d^. 333 D. , 338 P. ). and .Sen rales u>es> it in liis 
examination of Mel«tus in the Apeio,^y (.^5 C. Ik); 
though I do not think that an\ stress can be laid on 
that jiassage, for thev.liole argument there \as is largely 
tlu* case also in tire /V. /' /geyw) is simi>ly diakvlical. 
It is of comsar ineunsistenl to say that a man slreyuld tlo 
right beeause right is riglrt. and that he shoulil liu right 
l»<.caMse it is e\[itxlient to do riglrt. /<'ller thinks that 
Soerat('S was in fact ineiyn.'ji^totU (p. 134, .\rY. ) Cirote 
acce] 4 s tire account of Xenophon, ‘ the best \\ itness about 
his nrasier’ {Ili.ytory of Greece, vol. viii., p. 262, note i). 
He tlrirrks also that the Apo/oyy ‘may reasonably be 
taken as a it'pioduerion by Plato of what Socrates 
actually said to the Hikasis on Iris trial’ (p. 214. note 
2). 'Phosc tw<y statements are inconsistent. 
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such a man should feel the deepest dissatisfac- 
tion with what passed for thou^lit and morality 
at Athens, was simply inevitable. ‘ 'J'he 
current opinions drawn from men’s practical 
exigencies, im|)erfect observation, and ilebased 
morality, were no sounder than their sources.’ 
And with this dissatisfaction was joined a con- 
victiem that God had given him a duty to 
reform ‘this mass of error and conventionality, 
which meanwhile the Sophists were accepting 
as the material of their system ^ a duty from 
which he ne\cr shrank, although he knew that 
it might, as in fact it did, cost him his life. 
In order to comprehend the Euthyphron^ 
Apo/o^y^ and Crito^ we must ask and answer 
two questions. First, What was Socrates’ con- 
ception of reform ? Secondly, What was his 
method ? 

I. The priiK'iple of Socrates’ reform may 
Ijc stated in a single sentenc e. I', was ‘ to 
reconstruct human opinion on a l^asis of 
“reasoned truth.’’ Conduct which proceeded 
from emotion, enthusiasm, im})ulse, habit, and 
not from reason, he would not allow to be 
virtuous. liis whole teaching rested on the 
paradox that ‘virtue is knowledge.’- This 

^ TIu'so smtonros nrc? rjiiotrd from Mr. Kidtldl's most 
striking note* on llnr words o Ot cii/f^fracrroj op 

(iiiOTos dvOpunrii) ('an imcxamined life is not wortli 
living’), A/)o/. 38 A. 

* Xoa. A/r;/i. iii. <7. 5 *, Arist. Ethics, vi. 13 ; se«' 
Zeller, p. 106, scq. ‘V'irtue’ is a very inadecjiuite 
representative of apf.ri], but I know of no other. Hy the 
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is the leading:; idea of Ids attempt to reform 
morality, and it must always be borne in 
mind. It is perpetually alluded to in our 
dialogues. lie desrribes his ceaseless cross- 
examination of men as undertaken with 
tlic object of testing their knowledge, and of 
preaching the supreme im])ortancc of virtue, 
indifferently.^ And conversely, if Virtue is 
Knowledge, A’ice is Ignorance, and conse- 
quently involuntary. He always assumes 
that the crime of corru[)ting young men 
of whi(.h ho uas accused was caused, if he 
had committed it, not ])y moral dc))ravity, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but by 
ignorance.- ‘ ^ on are a liar, Mcletus, and 
yt)U know it,’ he retorts, on being told that 
he was in the habit of corru|ning tlie youth 
intent i«mally ; ‘ cither I do not corrupt young 
men at all, or 1 corrupt them unintentionally, 
and by reason of my ignorance. As soon as I 
knoio that I am committing a crime, of course 
I shall cease from committing it.’"' A man 
who knows what is right, must always do right: 
a man who do(.'s not know what is right, cannot 
do right. ‘ We needs must lo\ c the Jdghest 
when wc sec it.' Knowledge is not a t>art, 
it is not even an indisp :.nsal)lo condition of 
virtue. It is virtue. I'hc two things arc the 

d/ifT)'; (*i ;i man, S(XTatrs meant the evcellence and per- 
fection of a man as such. Protag. 3^5 <-‘f. Arncjld s 

note? to L'hiuydidcs, ii. .p\ <). 

* Apd. 21 ! >., 22 hi, K Jiv/. , JT 15 . 

- R /////, 5 .\., 10 A. ^ .//('/. 25 K. 
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same. We draw a dislinction between Know- 
ledge and Wisdom. Hie former 

' is cnrlhly, of lli<‘ niiiul, 

But Wisfloni, hoiivcnly, tlio soul’ ' 

Hut Socrates drew no distinction ])ctwcen them. 
To him they were identical. It is needless to 
point out that tliis doctrine, wliich lakes no 
account of that most cssenlial side of virtue 
which is non-intellectual, is defective, in that 
it puts a part for the whole. Hut from this 
doctrine Socrates started, lie wished to re- 
form morality from the intellec tual side. .Above 
all things a preacher of ‘ Virtue,’ he devoted 
his lifcj to a search after knowledge. Knowledge 
to him was the same as morality. 

2. In order to unclerstand the methc’id of 
Socrates’ reform, it is nei essary to rec.all tlui 
fact that he found himself confronted with a 
general aljsonce, not of knowledge evdy, l)ut of 
the very idea of knowledge. 'J'hc result of his 
constant examination aiul sifting c)f men was 
to prove that his cjontemporaries of every class, 
and above all those of them who were most 
satisfied with themseh cs, and whose reputation 
for wisdom was highest, were geneially in a 
state of that ‘ shameful ig-noranc:e wide h consists 
in thinking that we know w hat we do not know'.’*’ 
And the gravest symptom of this sttitc of things 
was that the Athenians wore perfectly well 
satisfied with it. It never crossed their minds 
for a moment to doubt the complete adequacy of 

dVunyson, In Memoriamt cxiv. Apol. 2 () l> 
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what they considered to l^c knowledge, though 
in fact it was merely a hollow sham. Socrates’ 
lirst object then was to clear the ground, to 
get rid of meivs ignorance of ihgir ignorance, 
to reveal to them their actual short-coming. 
Like lhacon, he set himself the task of * throw- 
ing entirely aside received theories and concep- 
tions, and of applying his mind, so cleansed, 
afresh t(j facts.’ ^ 'i'he first step in his method 
was destructi>'c. It was tf) convict and 
C(M'ivince men of their ignorance by means of 
liis wonderful cross-examination. He was for 
ever bringing to the test the current common- 
places, the unexpressed popular judgments 
about life, which wore never examined or 
revised, and the truth of whicli was taken for 
granted by c\ery one: He spent Ins days in 
t.dking to any one who would talk to him. A 
man in the course of conversation used a 
gMUK’ral or abstract term, suc h as ‘ c()uragc,’ 
‘justice,’ Mbc state.’ ^Socrates asked for a 
definition of it. 'I be olbcr, nc\cr doidning 
that he knew all about it, gave an answer at 
once, 'rhe word seemed familiar enough to 
him : he constantly used it, though he had 
never taken the trouble to ask himself what it 
exactly meant. 'I'hen So< rates ])ro( ceded to 
test the definition offered him, by applying it 
to partieular ca.ses, by ynUting questions about 
it, l)y analysin.g it.- He probably found with- 
out much difficulty that it was defective : either 

^ n:u’ou, XtH’. Orif. i. (>7. 

- See Itacon. A>*'. Ore- i. 
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too narrow, or loo broad, or contradictory (»f 
some otlicr general proposition w hicli had been 
laid down. 'Then the respondent amended his 
dcfmitif)!! : but a fresh scries of similar questions 
soon led him into ho})cless difficnltit's ; and he 
was forced at last to confess, or at least to feel, 
that he was ignorant where he had thought 
that he was wise, that he had nothing like clear 
knowledge of what the word in (jucstion really 
and exactly meant. The J^'id/iyp/iron is a 
})erfect specimen of the Socratic examination 
or clcnchos. Let me give another \'cry good 
"example from Xenophon. Euthydemus, who is 
taking great pains to (jnalify himself for polititial 
life, has no douljt that justice is an essential 
attribute of a good citizen. He scorns the 
idea that he does not know what justice and 
injustice arc, when he can see so many examples 
of them every day. It is unjust to lie, to deceive, 
to rob, to do harm, to enslave. Ihit, objects 
Socrates, it is not unjust to deceive, or to 
enslave, or to injure your oiuinies. Euthy- 
demus llien says that it is unjust to treat your 
frieiifls so. It is just to deal thus with your 
enemies. Well, rejoins Socrates, is a general 
who inspiriJs his army with a lie, or a father 
who gets his son to lake necessary medicine 
by means of a li(‘, or a man wlu^ takes away 
. sword from his friend who is attempting to 
commit suic ide in a fit of insanit)', unjust ? 
Euthydemus admits that sin h acts are just, and 
wishes to alter the defmilion. 'J'hcn does 
injustice mean deceiving one’s friends for their 
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liarm ? ‘ Indeed, Socrates,’ replies Euthy- 

denius, ‘ I no longer ])elieve in iny answers : 
everything seems to me different from what it 
used to seem’ (cf. Eufh. ii li.) A further 
question, namely, Are you unjust if you injure 
your friends unintentionally ? is discussed 
with a similar result, which Socrates attributes 
to the fact that Euthydemus perhaps has never 
considered these points, liecause they seemed 
so familiar to him (8ta to (r^fyoSpa TrurreveLv 
cmci'(u). Then Socrates asks him what a 
democracy is (of course Euthydemus knows 
that, for he is going to lead a political life 
in a democracy), Euthydemus replies that 
democracy nic.ans government by the people, 
/.c. by the poor. He defines the poor as 
those who have not enough, and the rich as 
those who have more than enough. ‘ Enough,’ 
it is pointed out, is a relative term. II is defini- 
tion would include tyrants among the poor, and 
many men with c|uite small means ainong the 
rich. At this point Icuthydcmus v ho had l^egan 
the discussion with complete self-complacency, 
goes away greatly dejected. * Socrates makes 
me acknowledge my own worth lessness. 1 had 
best be silent, for it seems that I know nothing 
at all.’ ^ To j)rodacc this painful anti un- 
expected consciousness of ignorance in the 
minds of men who thought that they were 
wise, when they were not wise, and who were 

^ Xt'n. Mfm. iv. 2. 1 1. -39. ^ f .lAv/c, 80 .\., where 

Socrates is coniparcit lo the lorp tlo fish which gives a 
shock to whoever touches it. 
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perfectly well satisiied with their intellectual 
condition, was the first object of the Socratic 
cross-examination.' Such consciousness of 
ignorance was the first and a loiv.; stet) towards 
knowledge. A man who had reached that 
state had become at any rate ready to begin to 
learn. And Socrates was abl<,‘ to firing every 
one with whom ho conversed into that state. ^ 
V^ery many who were treated so took deep 
offence : among othe»'s, his a( cusei- Anytus.- 
Such persons he called la/y and stupid. Others, 
like Euthydemus, spent all their time afterwards 
in his company, and were then no longer per- 
plexed by puzzling questions, but encouraged.'^ 
It is this object of clearing the gr(»und, of 
producing consciousness of ignorance, that llato 
dwells on in his portrait of Socrates. He lays 
great stress on the negative and destructive side 
of the Socratic philosophy : ])ut he siiys sc arcely 
anything of its constriu tive side. It may well be 
doubted whether there was very inia h to say ; 
whether Socrates did in fact attempt to create 
|any system of real knowledge to lake the place 
of the sham knowledge which he found (wisting. 
Xenophon, it is true, represents him as fram- 
ing a certain number of d(‘liniti<ms, on the 
basis of generally admitted facts (ru {niXurrn 
o/xoAoyof/i.€ea).^ * I’iely,’ for instance, is definetl 
as ‘ knowledge of wliat is due to the gods 

* X< M. i. 2. i .|. 

- Mr no, 9 .| Ig ; cf. 2 1 I). 

•' Xen. .\frn:. iv. 2, .jO. 

^ Xon. iv. 6. 15. 
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‘justice ’ as ‘ knowledi^e of what is due to mend ^ 
Ijiit I think that Socrates would have said that 
these definitions were tentative and provisional 
only, and dcsi'pied rather as illustrations of a 
method, than as instalments of knowled;^^c. Hy 
know ledge he meant a system of ‘ reasoned 
truth ’ based on a thorough fresh observation 
and examination of particulars. lie would not 
have been content to take these ‘ generally 
admitted farts ’ as the basis of it. He would 
have insisted on putting them to the test. And 
certainly, whatever may be the meaning and 
value of Xenophon’s testimony, nothing can be 
more emphatic than the way in which the 
Socrates of the Apoloiiy repeatedly says that 
he know'S nothing at all.- ‘ I was never any 
man’s teacher. ... I have never taught, and 
I have never professed to teat h any man any 
knowledge,’ is his answer to the charge tlnit 
men like Critias and Ah ibiadcs, political 
criminals of (he deepest dye in the eyes of the 
democracy, had been his puj)ds. His object 
was to impart, not any positive system, luit a 
frame of mind : to make men conscious of their 
ignorance, and of their need of enlightenment, 
(lis wisdom was merely ‘‘hat wisdom which 
lie b(‘lievetl was (in the then state of things) 
possible to man.’ ' In other words, he w’as 
conscious of his owai ignorance : and, secondly, 
he possessed a standaul or ideal of knowledge, 


^ Xcii. Mt'm. iv. 6. 6. Cl. Enth. 12 Ic 

2 A to!. 21 H. 1 ). ; 23 B. ApoL 33 A 

^ Apol, 20 1 ). 
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and a conception of the method of attaininj^ it. 
Hut he possessed no connected system of know- 
ledge : he was only conscious, and he was the 
first man to l:)c conscious of the necessity of it. 
We may speak of him as a ])liilosopher, for he 
does so himself. But we must remember that 
l^hilosopliy in his mouth does not mean the 
possession of wisdom, but only, and stric tly, the 
love of, the search for, wisdom.* 'Fhe idea of 
knowledge was to him still a deep and unfathom- 
able problem, of the most sujuemc imtiortance, 
but wliich he could not solve. And this will 
enable us to understand better the meaning of 
his famous ‘irony.’ ‘ Here is a ])iecc of Socrates’ 
well-known irony,’ cries Thrasymacluis, in the 
Rcpublic^^ ‘ I knew all the time that you would 
refuse to answer, and feign ignorance, and do 
anything sooner tiian answer a ])lain (picstion.' 
It seems to me that Socrates’ ‘well-known irony’ 
was of more than one kind. His professions of 
his own ignorance are wholly sincere. I'liey 
are not meant to make the conversation amus- 
ing, and the discomfiture of his adversary more 
complete. He never wavered in his belief that 
knowledge was ultimately attainable ; but he 
knew that he knew nothing himself, and in that 
his knowledge consisted. What 'rinas^ niacinis 
calls his irony, is not irony ])roper. 'I’he igno- 
rance is not feigned but real. It is in his 
treatment of vain and ignorant and self-satis- 
fied sciolists, like hAithyphron, that true irony, 
which is ac companied with the c:onsc iousness 
^ Cf. Rep, ii. 37O 13 . ^ Rip. i. 337 A. 
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of superiority, seems to me to come into play. 
It is possible, thoii<;h it is in the last degree 
unlikely, th;it Socrates really hoped at the 
beginning of the dialogue to find out from 
Euthyphron what piety was ; that the respect 
which he showed to Euthyphron was real. Hut 
it is plain that the respect which he shows to 
Euthyphron in the last sentences of the dialogue, 
is wlioliy feigned and ironical. Euthyphron had 
been proved to l)e utterly ignorant of what he 
had been confident that lie thoroughly under- 
stood. lie was much too deeply offended to 
acknowledge, or even to be conscious of his 
ignorance ; and he had not the slightest idea 
of what knowledge really was. Socrates was 
ignorant tt)o : but he knew that he was ignorant, 
and he had the idea of knowledge. If he was 
respectful towartls Euthyphron then, the respect 
was feigned and ironical, for it was accompanie^l 
with a consciousness of superiority. 

We have now got, I hope, a sufficient view 
of Socrates’ philosophy, so far as it concerns 
us. Its defects lie on the surface, and are too 
obvious to need explanation. lie was, in fact, 
the discoverer of the idea of scientific knowledge, 
and he not unnaturally exaggerated the value 
of his disc overy. It is evidently a mistake and 
an exaggeration to call a man ignorant unless 
he not only knows, but can also give an account 
of what he knows.^ There is such a thing as 
‘implicit’ knowledge:- before Socrates’ time 

1 IVuvJo^ 76 H. 

- Johnson s;iid tint * tlie greatest part (T our know- 
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: there was no other kind. Not less evidently 
is it a mistake to say that \hrtiie is Knowledj^e. 
'Knowledge, though an essential i)art, is certainly 
very far indeed from being the whole of \artLie. 
And a theory which leads to such sarcastic 
comments on poets as Socrates indulges in/ 
which would try }K)etr>’ by a purely intellectual 
standard, must, on the face of it, be defective. 
liUt, even when allowance has been made for 
these defects and mistakes, it would be hard 
to exaggerate the value and originality of his 
teaching. We have some difficulty in grasping 
its vast importance. We have entered into the 
fruit of his labours. What was a |>arado\ to 
the Athenians is a commonplace to us. d’o 
them the simple ])rinciples which he laid down 
seemed generally either absurd or immoral : to 
us they are (in theory) scarcely more than 
household words. He was, in fact, the first 
man who conceived the jiossibility of moral 
and ])oliti< al science, and of logic. In that, 
and not in the creation of any positive system 
of philosophy, his j)hilos(»phical greatness con- 
sists. If Aristotle is ‘the Master of those who 
know,’ assuredly Socnitcs is tlieir father, and 
‘the author of their being.’ His theory of 
definitions was the necessary first step towards 
the existence of any sc ientific thought. (Jur 
temptation is to undervalue his cross-examina 
tion. In reading such a dialogue as the Kuthy- 
phro7iy we get bored and irritated by his method 

ledge is implicit faith. ’ --!»osw« irs l ife, vol. 3, p. 30,^ 
(Napier’s Kdilion, 1884). ^ Apol. 22 15 . C. 
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of argument, and it sometimes almost drives 
us to sympatlusc with the wretched sciolist. 
Coleridge talks of ‘ a man who would pull you 
up at every turn for a dcUnition, which is like 
setting up perpctu.al turnpikes along the road 
to truth.’ ^ lUU it must be alway.s remembered, 
first, that the Socratic cross-examination was 
originally addressed to men who did not know 
what definition meant : that it was a necessary 
stage in the development of human thought; and 
secondly, that, even to us, it is of the greatest 
im]K)rtance to make sometimes ‘ a return upon 
ourselves,’ and to ask ourselves the exact mean- 
j'ng of oui’ stoc:k thoughts and phrases. 

W'c may now turn to our dialogues, the 
Enthyphrofi^ Apoloyy^ C?ifo, and Plueiio^ which 
describe the trial, the iiujuisonment, and the 
death of So( rates. 'Hie lirst of them, howev'cr, 
the I'Utfhyphron^ lias only an indirect bearing 
on thc'^e events. Socrates is going to be tried 
for iiujiiety, and before the trial begins, lie wishes 
to show that the current common|)l:i( es about 
piely and impiety will not bear testing. 'The 
scene is laid in the porch of the King At chon, 
an official before whom indi- tmenis for iin- 
|)ic‘l)' and the |)lea of the act used were laid 
and sworn to, matters (^f rc-igion being his 
esfiecial care. Here So( rates and luithyphron 
/nect, So('raies having just been indicted, and 
Icuthyphron being engagi d in indicting his 
father for the murder of a labc.uring man. 
Kuthyphron is supremely contemptuous of his 

* See Carew Ila/.lilt’b /.{/<’ <y //..’c////, vol. i p, 48, 
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friends and relatives, who say that he is artinj; 
impiously. On the contrary, he says, his act 
is a holy and pious one. To do otherwise 
would be impious. He himself, he is con- 
fident, knows all about religion, and piety, and 
impiety : he has made them his si)ecial study. 
Socrates is anxious to be told what piety is, that 
he may have something to say to his accusers. 
Kuthyphron answers at once without hesitation 
‘ Ihety is acting as I am acting now\ It means 
punishing the evil-doer, even though he be your 
own father, just as Zeus is said to have punished 
his father Cronos for a crime.’ .Socrates re- 
marks that he cannot bring himself to believe 
those horrible stories about Zeus and the other 
gods, and he points out that Euthyphron has not 
answered his question. lie does not want a 
particular example of piety, i le wishes to know 
what piety itself is, what that is which makes all 
pious actions pious. Kuthyphron has a little 
difficulty at tir.st in understanding Socrates’ 
meaning. Then he gives as his delinition, 
‘ Piety is that which is pleasing to the gods.’ 
Ihit he has also said that the in) thohjgical tales 
about the quarrels of the gods are true : and 
Socrates makes him admit that if the gods 
quarrel, it is about (piestions of right and wrong 
and the like, and that some tif them will think 
a thing right which others of them will think 
wrong. The same thing therefore is pleasing 
to the gods and displeasing to the gods, and 
Kuthyphron’s delinition will not stand. Euthy- 
phron then changes his ground and says, ‘ Piety 
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is that which is pleasiiv^ lo all the gods.’ 
Socrates demolishes ibis definition by pointing 
out that what is pleasing to the gods ‘ is of a 
sort to be loved by them, because they love it 
wliereas jjioty ‘ is loved by them, because it is 
of a sort to be loved. ^ By this time the cross- 
examination has thoroughly confused 1‘AUhy- 
phrou, and he scarcely understands the sugges- 
tion that jjiety is a part of justice. After a good 
deal of jirompting he delines jiiely as ‘ that jxart 
of justice which has to do with tlic caie or 
attimtion which we owe to the gods (cf Xcn. 
Mon. iv. 6. 4, ‘ Piety is the knowledge of what 
is due to the gods ’). Socrates elicits from liim 
with some trouble that l)y ‘ attention ’ he means 
‘servi('e,’ and then drives him to admit that 
piety is ‘ a science of prayer and sacrifice,’ or, 
as Socrates puts it, ‘ an art of traffic between 
gods and men,’ We give the gods luutour and 
homage, in short what is acceptable to tluan. 
Nothing, thinks Kuthyphron, is dearer to tliem 
than piety. Indeed piety means ‘ wliat is dear 
to them which is in fact, as Socrates points 
out, the very definition \shich was rejected earlier 
in the tlialoguc. At this point Kuthyphron, 
who has passed from a state of patronising self- 
complacency to one of, hist, puz/lcd confusion, 
and, then, of tlce|)ly offendcHl pride, finds it con- 
venient to remember that lie is late for an 
engagement and must be off. The dialogue 
ends with an ironical a})peal by Socrates for 
information about the real nature of jiiety. ‘ If 
any man knows what it is, it is you.” 

e 
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The Euthyphron is a perfect example of 
Socrates’ method of cross-cxaminalioja, and it 
is not necessary to add anythin^^ to wliat has 
already been said on that subject. We cannot 
tell whether the conversation recorded in this 
dialogue ever actually took place. Socrates’ 
dislike of the mythological talcs about the crimes 
of the gods should be noticed. It is, he says, 
one of the causes of his unpopularity. Another 
cause is that he has the reputation of being ‘a 
man who makes other people (.le\cr,’ /.c. a 
Sophist. It must also be notic(‘d that the 
real question which he discusses is not whether 
Kuthyphron’s action is justiliable or no, but 
whether Kuthyj)hron can justify it. 

Wc come now to the trial and the defence of 
Socrates. He was indicted in 399 U.C. before 
an ordinary Athenian criminal tribunal for not 
believing in the gods of Athens and for cor- 
rupting young men. We must clear our 
minds of all ideas of an English criminal trial, 
if we are to reali>.e at all the kind of court 
before which he was tried. It consisted prob- 
ably of 501 dicasts or jurymen, who were a 
very animated audience, and were wont to ex- 
press openly their approbation or disa])probati()n 
of the arguments addressed to them. Aris- 
tophanes rejjresents them in one of his plays ^ 
as shouting at an un])opular speaker the (iicek 
equivalent of ‘sit down! sit dowm !’ Karafta^ 
Kardfja. Socrates’ appeals for a quiet hearing 
arc addressed to them, not to the general audi- 
‘ Ics/>. 979 . 
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ence. 'Fhcrc was no presiding^ judge. The in- 
dictment was preferred by an obscure young poet 
named Meletus, backed up by Ly( on, a rhetorician 
of whom nothing more is known, and by Anytus, 
the real mover in the matter. He was a leather 
seller by trade and an ardent politician, whoso 
zeal and sufferings in the cause of the democracy, 
at the time of the oligarchy of the 'I'hirty, had 
gained liim much reputation and intluence with 
the people. After the restoration of 403 u.c. 
he was a man of great political weight in Athens. 
All three accusers therefore bclong(-d to rlasses 
which So('rates had offended by his unceasing 
censure of nten, who could give no account of 
the princit)les of their profession. \Vc meet 
with Anytus again in the Mc/io, in which 
dialogue he disi)lays an intense hatred and scorn 
for the Sophists. ‘ I trust that no connection 
or relative or fiieiul of mine, whether citizen 
or foreigner, will ever be so mad as to allow 
them to ruin him.’ And he finally loses his 
temper at some implied criticisms of Socrates 
on the imsalisfactory nature of the ordinary 
Athenian education, whicli did not, or could not, 
teac h virtue, and goes away with an ominous 
threat. ‘ Socrates, I think that yon speak evil 
of men too lightly. 1 advise you to be careful. 
In any city it is probably easier to do people 
I'larm than to do them good, and it is certainly so 
in Athens, as I suppose you know yourself.’^ 
'I'he next lime that wc hear of Anytus is as one of 
Socrates’ accusers. The foi*m of the indictment 
^ Afcr.o, 91 B., 94 K. 
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was as follows : ‘ Mcletus the son of Moletiis, of 
the deme Pitthis, on his oatli brings tlie following 
accusation against Socrates, the son of Sophron- 
iscus, of the denie Alopece. Socrates commits 
a crime by not believing in the gods of the 
city, and by introducing other new divinities. 
He also ('ommits a (rime by corrupting the 
youth. Penalty, Death.’ ^ IMclctus, in fact, 
merely formulates the attack made on .Socrates 
by Aristoplianes in the Clouds, d’lic charge of 
atheism and of worshipping strange gods was 
a stock accusation against the Physical Philo- 
sophers.- 'The charge of immorality, of corrupt- 
ing the youth, was a stock accusation against 
the Sophists. .Meletus’ indictment contains no 
specitic charge against Socrates as an individual. 

A few words arc necessary to exj^lain the 
procedure at the trial, d'hc time assigned to 
it was divided into three ci[ual lengths. In 
the fiist the three accusers made their sj)eef'hes : 
with this we arc not cmicerned. 'i1ie sec ond 
was occupied by the sj)eechcs of the accused 
(and sometimes of his friends), that is, by the 
first twenty-four c hapters of the A/>oloi:;y. Then 
the judges voted and found their veiclict. 'I’hc 
third length c)pencd with the speech of the 
prcjsecutor advocating the penalty which he 
proposed — in this case, death. The accused 

^ S<*(? A('ol. 2. 1 IV 

- Apt)!. iH 23 I). A f(‘\v years erirluT a dr'cree, 
aimed at Airixagoras, was j)assed, at th»r instance of one 
Diopeilhes, making it ciimif);d to deny leligion or to 
leach meteorology. -Pint. I'ericlcs, xxxii. 
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was at liberty to propose a lighter alternative 
penalty, and he could then make a second 
speech in support of his proposal. He might 
at the same time bring forward his wife and 
children, and so appeal to the pity of the Court, 
d'o this stage of the pro('eedings belong chapters 
.\xv.-.\xviii. inclusive, of the y 1 /)/>/(> d’hen the 
judges had to decide between the two ])cnalties 
submitted to them, of which they had to choose 
one. If they voted for death, the condemned 
man was led away to prison l)y the officers of 
the Kleven : With chapter xxviii. the trial ends : 
we cannot be certain that Socrates was ever actu- 
ally allowed to make such an address as is con- 
tained in the closing chapters (^f the ApoloQ'. It 
is at least doubtful whether the Athenians, who 
had just condemned a man to death that they 
might no longer be made to give an account of 
their lives, would endure to hear him denounc- 
ing judgment against them for their sins, and 
prophesying the punishment whi(h awaited 
them. Finally, we must remember that at 
certain ]ioints of his defence, strictly so called, 
Socrates must be supposed to call witnesses.^ 
'The first part of the Afo/iyy begins with a 
short introduction. Then vSocralcs proceeds 
to divide his accusers into two sets, hirst 
there are tlu^sc who have been accusing him 
untruly now' for many years, among them his 
old enemy Aristophanes; then there are Meletus 
and his (ompanions. lie will answer his ‘fust 
accusers ’ lirst. 'fhey have accused him of being 
^ T.y. Apol. 21 A. ; 32 K. 
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at once a wicked sophist and a natural philo- 
sopher. He distinguishes these cliaraclers, and 
points out that it is untrue to say that he is either 
one or the other. He is unpopular because lie 
has taken on himself the duty of examining men, 
in consequence of a certain answer given by 
the Delphic oracle, Hhat he was the wisest of 
mcn.^ He describes the examination of men 
which he undertook to test the truth of the 
oracle, which has gained him much hatred : 
men do not like to lie proved ignorant when 
they think themselves wise. 'fhey call him 
a sophist and every kind of bad name besides, 
because he exposes their pretence of knowletlgc. 
Then he turns to his present accusers, Mcletus, 
Anytus, and Lycon. Meletus is <'ross-('\anuncd 
and easily made to contradict himself : he is 
an inhint in Socrates’ hands, who treats him 
very contemptuously, answering a fool according 
to his folly. ])Ut some one may ask, i^i it worth 
while to risk death for the sake of such a life 
as you are leading ? Socrates reyilies that he 
did not desert the ])ost which human generals 
assigned him ; shall he desert the post at whirh 
(iotl has sot him He will not do that; and 
therefore he will not accept an acciuittal condi' 
tional on abstaining from an examination of 
men. 'I’he Athenians slumld not be angiy with 
him; ratlier they should thank (iod Ibr sending 
him to them to rouse them, as a gadlly to use 
a quaint simile ~ rouses a nobh* but sluggish 
steed. If they put him to death, they will not 
easily find a successor to him. His whole life 
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is devoted to their service, though he is not a 
public man. He would have been put to death 
years ago if he had engaged in politics, for 
there is much injustice in every city, which he 
would o|)posc by every means in Ids power. 
11 is actions, when the ten generals wtue con- 
demned, and under the oligarchy, prove that. 
Hut as a private, man he has striven for justice 
all his life, and his conversation has l)ecn open 
before all. If young men have 1 )cen corrupted 
by him, why do they not come forward to 
accuse him when they are grown up ? Or if 
they do not like to come forward, why do not 
their relatives, who arc uncorru})ted ? Tt is 
because they know very well that he be speak- 
ing the truth, and that Anytus is a liar. 

'That is pretty much what he has to say. 
He will not ap])eal to the compassion of the 
judges. Such conduct brings disgrace on 
Athens ; and besides, the judges have sworn 
to decide according to law, and to appeal to 
their feelings would be to try to make them 
forswear themselves : he is accused of impiety, 
he will not accuse him.self of impiety by such 
( (uuliicl. W ith these words lie commits his 
('auso to the judges and to (iod. 

At this pcnnl the judges \ote. He is con- 
demned by 281 to 220. Melctus’ speech in 
support of sentence of death follows, and then 
Socrates’ speech in favour of his alternative 
penally. He has expected to be condemned, 
and l)y a much larger majority. \Vhat shall 
he propose as his penalty 'i What docs he 
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deserve for his life ? He is a public' benefactor; 
and he thinks that he oiv^ht to have a public 
maintenance in the rrytaneiim, like an Olympic 
victor. Seriously, why should he ])rop()sc'. a 
penalty? He is sure that hc^ has done no 
wrong'. He docs not know wluUher death is 
a good or an evil. Why should he proj)osc 
something that he knows to l)e an evil ? Pay- 
ment of a fine would he no c^vil, ]:)ut then he has 
no money to pay a fine with ; ])eihaps he can 
make up one mina : that is his proj)osal. Or, 
as his friends wish it, he offers thirty mina*, and 
his friends will be sureties for payment. 

'fhe Athenians, as they were l(\gically bound 
to do, condc'inn him to dc^ath. d'hey have 
vcHcd against him, wishing to \)C relieved from 
the nec'.essity of having to give an account of 
their lives, and aftca- iIumi* verdict he affirms 
more strongly than over that he w ill not cease 
from examining them. With the sentence of 
death the trial ends ; l.nit in the Apolo’^y Socrates 
addresses some last words to those who have 
condemned him, and to those who have ao 
quitted him. I he former he sternly rebukes 
for their crime, and foretells the evil that awaits 
them as the consequence of it : to the latter he 
wishes to calk about what has befallen him, and 
death. 'They must be of good cheer. No 
harm can come to a goo«l man in life or in 
death. Death is either an eternal and dieam- 
less sleep, wherein there is no sensation at all ; 
or it is a journey to another and a better world, 
where arc the famous men of cdd. Whichever 
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alternative be true, death is not an evil but a 
f^ood. His own death is willed by the gods, 
and he is content. He has only one request 
to make, that his judges will trouble his sons, as 
lie has troubled his judges, if his sons set riches 
above \irtue, and think themselves great men 
when they are worthless. ‘ Hut now the time 
has come for us to depart, for me to die and 
for you to live. Whether life or death be 
better is known only to (lod.’ So ends this 
wonderful dialogue. 

'fhe lirst question which presents itself to a 
reader of the A/fo/oi^y is^ How far does it coin- 
cide with, or represent what .Socrates actually 
said in his defence ? We know from Xenophon 
that he might easily have obtained a verdict, it' 
he would have consented to com iliate his judges 
with prayers and tlattery ; ‘ and also that the 
divine sign forbade him to prepare any defiaice.- 
but that is all tliat we know of his defence, 
apart from the A/w/oi^y^ and if the j\po!oyy 
contains any of the actual utterances of Socrates, 
wc have no means of determining which they 
are. I think that Mr. Riddell has sliown beyond 
any reasonable doubt (although Ze ller sj)eaks of 
the opposite view as ‘ well cstablisheel ') that 
the structure of the defence is ilie work of I’kito. 

1 le points out (Introduclior,, p. xx. ) that whereas 
Xeno[)hon declares that Socrates prepared no 
speech, the Apoloyy is ’artistic to the core,’ 
and full of* subtle rhetoric.’ lake, lor example, 

^ X«'n, Mt-m. W. 4. 4. C’f. .-/A)/. 3.1 

- Xcn. A/rm. iv. 8. 5. Cf. 17 H. 
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the argument against the cliarges of the first 
accusers (ch. ii.-x.) Their slanders and preju- 
dices are, as a matter of fact, merely those of 
the mass of Athenians, including the judges. 
To have attacked those prejudices openly would 
have been merely to give offeiK c to the judges. 
'I'he attack on them is therefore masked. It 
is not made on '‘your slanders and prejudices’ 
(except only in 19 A. and 24 A.) but on the 
slanders and prejudices of certain individuals, 
whose very names Socrates docs not know 
(‘ except in the case of the comic ])octs ’) who 
have been accusing him falsely for many years, 
very persistently. Further, as Mr. Kiddell 
points out, the A/'o/oyy is full of ih(?toriral 
commonplaces. ‘ 'The exordium may be |)aral- 
lelcd, piece by ])iecc, from tlie orators.’ And 
the whole defence is most artislic.ally arranged, 
with the answer to the formal indictment in the 
middle, where it is least prominent, being the 
least important ])art of tlie speech. Apart from 
the structure of the Apoloyy^ tlie st)le and 
language is clearly Plato’s, whatever may be 
saiil about the substance of it. 

‘ Notwithstanding, we < an seek in the Apoloy;y 
a portrait of Socrates before his judges, and 
not be disappointed. Plato has not laid before 
us a literal narrative of the proceedings, and 
bidden us thence form the conception for our- 
selves ; rather he has intended us to form it 
through the medium of his art. 'Phe structure 
is his, the language is his, much of the substance 
may be his : notwithstanding, quite independ- 
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ently of the literal truth of the means, he 
j^uarantees to us a true conception of the scene 
and of the man. We sec that ‘ liberam contu- 
maciam a magnitudine animi ductam non a 
superb i a ’ (Cic. Tusc, i. 29), and feel that it 
must be true to Socrates, althou”h with Cicero 
himself we have derived the conception from 
riato’s ideal and not from history. We hear 
Meletus subjected to a questioning which, thou^di 
it may not have been the literal epomynM of 
the trial, exhibits to us the great questioner 
in his own element. We discover repeated 
instanc cs of the irony, which, uniting self-appre- 
ciation with a true and unflattering estimate of 
others, declines to urge considerations which 
lie beyond the intellectual or moral ken of the 
judges. Here we hav'C that singularity of ways 
and thoughts which was half his offence obtrud- 
ing itself to the very last in contempt of conse- 
quences. Here we have that characteristic 
as.sertion of pri\ ate judgment against authority 
which declares itself in llie words cyco 
(trapes d<nra^<>imL juv k<u f/uAo), 

TTciirofutt oe /uiXXoi’ no Oao 1) v/iiy (29 D.) 
Here we have also his disapproval of the exist- 
ing democracy of Athens which he rather 
parades than disguises. And lastly, the deep 
religiousness which overshadowed all his char- 
acter breathes forth in the account he renders 
of his past life, in his anticipati'ons of the future, 
and in his whole present tlemeanour. 

‘Tims while the problem of the relation of 
the to what St. crates actually said 
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must remain unsolved, there is no doubt that 
it bodies forlli a lifelike representation ; a repre- 
sentation of Socrates as Plato wished us to con- 
ceive of him, and yet at the same time as true 
to nature as the art of Plato ( (uild render it/ ^ 
Plato, we know was present at the trial he 
knew well how Socrates had defcinh'fl hiins('lf: 
he doubtless often discussed that memorable 
day with Socrates in the prison : and lie had 
an intense reverence for his ^reat master. Of 
course he could not ;^ivc a verbatim re))ort of 
a speech made without even a note : there were 
no shorthand writers at Athens. l»ut be knew 
the substance of the defence. Mis Apoloy^y 
may perhaps be compared to the spee< hc.s in 
'rhuej’didcs, who observes that it was dirficult to 
remember the exact thin.c:s said by the speakers 
on each occasion, but that he has adhered as 
closely as possible to the i^encral sense and 
substance of their ari^uments.-* 

We know very little about the spec itic chari.;es 
containeil in the speeches for the ])rosccution. 
The only direct reference to them in the 
Apo/nyy is in .Socrates’ passiuLt disclaimer of 
any responsiljility for the political crimes of 
men like Alcibiadcs and Crilias.^ Xenophon 
tells us that ‘the accuser’ char:^ed Socrates 
with brin^inij the cfmstitution into contempt by 
critic'isin^ tlic system of election to political 
oTk e by lot: with teachini' children to treat 
their fathers with contumely : w ith aivpiinj.," tlnit 

^ kidflcll, Introduction, p. x.\vii. ” .//<</. 3S It. 

'I'liucyrl. i. 22. I. * Apol. 33 A, 
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people should love ami respect only those whiO 
could be useful to them ; with beini; respon- 
sible for the crimes of Alcibiadcs and Critias : 
with wrest in* ; bad passa<^es from Homer and 
Hesiod to immoral usesd There is no reason 
to doubt th.'it he did in fact criticise election to 
office by lot adversely. That institution, and 
indeed all popular government, was obviously 
incompatible with his whole intellectual position. 
He believed that government is an art, and the 
most imt)orlant of all arts, and that as such it 
r(M.[uires more training, knowledge, and skill 
than any other.- He would not have left the 
decision of j)olitical (piestions to chance, or to 
thvi vote of the uneducated majority. 'fhe 
other charges are mere stupid and malignant 
lies, whi('h Scicrates ])asses by in silence. He 
deeds with the formal indictment lightly, and 
to some extent, sophisti('ally. The. broad 
ground taken up l)y the })rosccution was that 
Soi'rates’ whole way of life and teaching is 
vicious, immoral, and criminal. That was the 
real ( harge whii h he had to meet, d’he avowed 
pmpose of his unceasing examination was to 
expose the hollowness of received opinion about 
human affairs ; and to understand the animosity 
uhit'h such an avowal aroused in Athens, it is 
necessary to remember that to the Cheek this 
received opinion represented the traditional 

^ Xcn. i. ' 2 . 9. T.:. 40. sCij. 

Xvn. Mt’ni, iv. 2. 2 ; if. /\V^^ 4J^3, 439, 551 C. H. , 
and thr amusing drscripliun id a diMiiocrai y. ibiJ, 557 
h'. srij. 
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unwritten law of the State. And the State 
meant a ^reat deal more to a (ircek than it 
means to us. It was not a mere association of 
men for tlie protection of life and property. It 
was a sacred thin^, to be loved and revered. 
It had the authority of a churcli. If we bear 
that in mind we shall compreliend better the 
bitterness called forth by Socrates’ attack on 
received opinions, and the streni^th of the 
position taken up by his accusers in their pro- 
sedition. He concentrates the entire force 
and emphasis of his arL;ument to meet them on 
that ground. His defence is a review and 
justilicaiion of his life and ‘philosophy.’ It 
is not an apology. Socrates utters no single 
syllabic of regret for the unceasing cross- 
examination of men, which was alleged against 
him as a crime. Neither is it accurate to say 
that he ‘defies’ the Athenians. He speaks 
of them individually and as a people in terms 
of strong affection. He loved his fellow- 
countrymen intensely. He has no cpiarrel with 
them at all. He is unfeigncdly sorry for their 
mistakes and their faults, and he does what he 
can U) correct them by pointing out why they 
are wrong. He does not defy them. What 
he does is firmly and absolutely to decline to 
obey them, be the consequences what they may. 

The A/>o/o^y brings out one point about 
.Socrates very strongly which must be noticed, 
namely ‘the deep religiousness which over- 
shadowed all his character.’ To him religion 
meant something very different from the p(»ly- 
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tlieistic and mytholoj:^ical system wliich was 
current amoiv^^ his countrymen. We have seen 
in the T'uiltyphron how stron^dy he condemned 
the liorrible and immoral tales about the ^ods 
which were contained in (ireek mytholoL(yJ and 
how he fears that his condemnation of them 
makes him un]) 0 }nilar. I le was far too earnestly 
and really reliL^ious a man not to be indignant 
.‘it siu'h stories, or to accept as satisfactory the 
popular State religion. He deals rather care- 
lessly with the. count in the indictment charging 
him with disbelief in the gods of Athen.i. He 
nowhere commits himself to a recognition of 
them, though he emphatically denies that he is 
an atheist. ^Athenians,’ he says in the last 
words of his defence,- ‘ 1 do believe in the 
gods as no one of my accusers believes in 
thejn ; and to you and to Hod I commit my 
cause to be decided as is best for you and for 
me.’ His ( iod was the (iod of Plato, who is 
gtiod, and the ( ausc of all good and never 
the cause of evil: He ‘is one and true in 
word and deed: He neither changes Himself, 
nor deceives others:’*' the unknow'n (iod, at 
whose altar the Athenians some four centuries 
later ignorantly worshipped : ‘ the power in 
darkness whom we guess.’ ‘(1 (hI alone,’ says 
Soc rates, ‘ is wise and knows all things.’ * He 
protects good men from evil.*'' He declares 

^ .S(V also yw./, 377 J*!. .»*«./, - 33 D. 

^ A’</, 37() ik jv./. . 3SJ Jk .Sv Proffssor .Mulh I’s 
/yi furt s thi' S,'it V(r vul. ii. l(‘i:t. ix. 

^ 23 A., 32 A.' ApoL 30 1). 
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1 1 is will to nien by dreams and oracles, and the 
priestess at Delphi is Mis mouthpiece.^ 1 1 is 
law and His commands are supreme and must 
be obeyed at all costs.- We have already 
seen how Socrates looked on his searc h for 
wisdom as a duty laid upon him ])y ( iod,*^ He 
continually speaks c^f it as ‘ the service of 
(h)d,” ‘ whicli must be ])erformed at all hazards, 
and from which no dan^^er, and no threats 
could be allowed to turn him back. He will 
not hold his peace, even to save his life. 
‘ Athenians, I hold you in the hi‘^hest regard 
and love, but I will C3bey God rather llian you’*' 
— words strikingly parellel to St. Peter’s words 
* we ought to obey God rather than men ’ {Aefs 
V. 29). And in the service of God he died.'^ 

'I'herc is one very obscure cjuestion relating 
to Socrates’ religious opinions. He believed 
that he had certain special and ])eculiar com- 
munications from God through his ‘ di\ ine 
sign,’ In the he ex])lains it to be a 

voice from (iod which had been with him 
continually from childhood upwards, which 
frecpicntly warned him even in ({uitc? small 
mattcas, and which was always ncy.alive, re- 
straining him from scjine action," It is diffi- 

^ j / A., 33 < " At'ol. :i'T Ig , 2 3 I ', 

- ( f. irjifr, ji. xxvi. * .///'/. 22 A., 23 P». 

® A pul. 29 i ). 

® I'.jr Xfnijplion's account of .Socrates' religious 
opinions, /A'llt r, p. 175;, and the passages referred to 
lliere, esi^ecially liic remarkalile words in Mem. i. r. 19 ; 
i. 3. 2. 3. Xeno])'non, liowevtT, ns /ilUr jj* tints out, is 
inconsistent. ~ A pul. 31 A. 
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cult to say what this ‘divine sign ^ was. It 
is clear enough that it was not conscience, for 
it dealt not with the morality, but with the 
expediency of actions. In this dialogue it does 
not forbid him to desert his post and neglect 
the duly of examining men which Clod had 
laid upon him. lie will not do that because 
he will not disobey (lod. The divine sign 
forbids him to enter on public life, because it 
would be inexpedient to do so.^ Jlesides, 
conscience is positive as well as negative, 
and Socrates could hardly claim a monopoly 
of it. Al. Lelut, in a book cxdled Du Demon 
dc Socrate (1836), argues ‘ ciue Socrate 
elait Lin fou,’ and classes him with Luther, 
P iscal, Rousseau, and others.- lie thinks 
that Socrates in his hallucinations really be- 
lieved that he heard a voice. Zeller says that 
the divine sign is ‘ the general form which a 
vivid, but in its origin imext)laincd, sense of 
the jnopriety of a particular action assumed 
for the personal consciousness (jf Socrates,’ 
‘the inner viace of individual tact,’ cultivated 
to a })itch of extraordinary accuracy, ■* Air. 
Kidilell, in an appendix of great interest, collects 
all the passages from Xenophon and Plato, and 
points out that the two accounts are contra* 
dictory. Taking Xenopiion's account he be- 
lieves ‘ that it was a quick exercise of a judg* 

* At'oi. 31 n. 

Sl'<^ Mr. Wm\\x\ Journal of Philology, No. 

10. ]\ 232. 

^ Socrates and tiu Sccrafir Schools, p. 94. 
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ment, informed by knowledge of the subject^ 
trained by experience, and inferring from cause 
to effect without consciousness of the process ^ 
(p. 114). If we take Plato’s account he 
thinks explanation impossible : we cannot go 
beyond what Socrates says. Dr. I'hompson 
(Master of Trinity College, Cambridge), after 
pointing out tliat it is a sign or voice from the 
gods, and not, as has been sometimes said, a 
genius or attendant spirit, seems to accept 
Schleiermacher’s opinion as most probable, 
that it ‘ denotes the province of such rapid 
moral judgments as cannot be referred to dis- 
tinct grounds, which accordingly Socrates did 
not attribute to his proper self : for instance, 
presentiment of the issue of an undertaking: 
attraction or repulsion in reference to particular 
individuals.’ ^ Fortunately the cpicstion is 
curious rather tlian important, for it can hardly 
be said that there is evidence enough to settle 
it. 

At the close of the Apology Socrates is 
about to be led away to prison. His death 
was delayed by a certain mission which the 
Athenians annually sent to A])ollo at Delos: 
for while the mission was away no one could 
be put to death in Athens.- .Socrates therefore 
had to spend a long time ironed in the prison, 
in which the scene of the Crito is laid. It is 
early morning, and Socrates is still asleep. 

^ butler’s on the History of Ancient Ptu'lo- 
xophy. I’.di.ed by Dr. 'rhonipson, 2d ed, , p. 238, 
note rc). " .See TfuvJo, 38 A. 
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Crito lias come before the usual time, the 
bearer of news which is more bitter to him 
than to Socrates, that the ship of the mission 
is at Sunium and will soon reach the Pcira-us ; 
on the following day Socrates will have to die. 
I'or the last time Crito implores him to escape 
and save himself. It will be ([uitc easy and 
will not cost his friends much ; and there are 
many places for liim to go to. If he sta>’s, he 
will be doing the work of his foes ; he will be 
deserting his children, and covering himself 
with ridicule and his friends with disgrace. 

‘ Think what men will say of us.' 

Socrates replies that he has been guided by 
reason, and has disregarded the opinion of men 
.dl his life. 1 1 matters not what the world will say, 
hut what the one man who knows what Right 
is will say, and what Truth herself will think of 
us. The question is, Shall I be doing right in 
escaping, and will you be doing right in aiding 
my escape Crito agrees to that, and to the 
fust principle which Socrates lays dow'U as a 
slartuig point : if any one wrong us, we may 
not wrong him in return. W'e have right 
to repay evil with evil, though few men think 
so or ever will think so. Such a sentiment 
must indeed have sounded strange to Socrates’ 
conlempora! ies ; Creek morality was, do good 
to your friends, and harm to your enemies, a pro- 
position which Xenophon puts into the mouth 
of Socrates himself.^ 

Socrates then starts from the principle, that 
• .1//;;/, ii. 6. 35. 
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it is wrong to return evil for evil. Apply that 
to his case : he will be wronging the state if he 
escapes from prison and from death against 
the will of the Athenians ; by so doing, he will 
be doing all he can to destroy the state of wliicli 
he is a citizen. A city in which private indivi- 
duals set aside at their will the judicial decisions 
and laws of the state, cannot continue to exist : 
it must be destroyed. It may be that an in- 
dividual is condemned unjustly : then the 
laws arc cither bad, or, as he says at the 
end of the dialogue, badly administered. 
Still, the individual may not lakci the matter 
into his own hands. The members of all 
bodies of men, and therefore of the state, 
must sacrifice their individual wills, more or 
Jess, to the whole to which they belong. They 
must obey the rules or laws of the whole, or 
it will perish. Even in bodies of bad men 
there must be, and is, a certain harmony and 
unanimity.' d’hc Crito represents Socrates tas 
the good citizen, who has been condemned 
unjustly ‘ not by the laws but by men,’ but 
who will not retaliate on the state and destroy 
it : he will submit to dcatii. Were he to escape, 
the laws would come and ask him why he was 
trying to destroy them, and if he replied that 
they had wronged him, they would retort that 
he had agreed to be bound by all the judicial 
decisions of the state. He owes everything 
♦o them — his birth, his bringing up, his educa- 
tion ; he i > their offspring and slave, and bound 
' Cf. Rep, 352 C. D. 
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to do wlialcver they bid him without an answer, 
lie has agreed to that ; and his consent to the 
agreement was not got from liim by force or 
fiaiid : lie lias had seventy years to consider 
it ; for they permit any man who cliooses, to 
leave the city and go elsewhere. Socrates has 
not only not done that, he has remained within 
tlie walls more th.in any Athenian, so contented 
was he. Me might have proposed exile as the 
penalty at his trial, and it would have been 
accepted, but he expressly refused to do so. 
And if he runs aw'ay, where will he go to 1 
Orderly men and cities will look askance at 
him as a lawless person : life wall not be worth 
living in disorderly states like 'J'hcssaly ; what 
could he do there ? He would scarcely ha\ e 
the fat e to converse about virtue. Will he go 
away to d'hessaly for dinner ? And wall he 
lake his children with him, and make them 
strangers to their own country 1 Or will he 
leave tlicm in Athens.^ What good will he 
do them then His friends, if they are real 
friends, will take as much care of them if he 
goes to the other world as if he goes to 
ddiessaly. Let him stay and die, and he will 
go away an injured man, and the laws of 
Hades w'ill receive him kindly. Such are the 
arguments he hears murmured in his ears. 
Crito admits that he cannot answer them. 

We htwc no means of saying whether the 
incident of this dialogue ever occurred. Plato 
was quite capable of inventing it. Doubtless 
however Socrates^ friends would have liked to 
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save his life, and nothin^ is more likely than 
that they proposed escape to him. Crito is met 
with again in the P/un/o. He is an old and 
intimate friend, who asks for Socrates’ last coni' 
mands, and is with him at his last parting from 
his family, and closes his eyes after death. He 
is not good at aigument ; and it is worth notic- 
ing that, in the latter half of the Crito^ the 
dialogue almost becomes a monologue : the 
reasoning in the J'hiCiio makes but little impres- 
sion on him.^ 

In the PJuTcio the story of Socrates’ death 
is related at Phlius to Echecrates and other 
Phliasians by l’ha:do, who had been with his 
master to the end. It is a dialogue within a 
dialogue, the scene of the first being Phlius, and 
of the second the prison, a day or two after 
the incident narrated in the Critor l’h;cdo 
first explains how' the mission to Apollo delayed 
Socrates’ death for so long:*’’ he tells who were 
])rcsent, how they heard the night before of 
the arrival of the shij) from Delos, and how 
they arranged to go to .Socrates the next morn- 
ing very early. 'I licn we are taken into the 
prison, where Socrates has just been released 
from his fetters, and Xanthii)pe, who is soon 
sent away wailing, is sitting by him. Socrates 
remarks on the close connection of pleasure 
and pain, and then the conversation turns upon 
suicide, which Socrates says is wrong, though 

^ See Phado, 115 D. 1 C. 

Criio, 44 A. 

^ riiirty days. — Xen. Mem, iv. 8. 2, 
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the philosopher will always long to die. Such 
a man, when he is dead, will be cared for by 
good gods, he will be with better companions 
than on earth, and he will be released from the 
body, which is a perpetual hindrance to the 
soul in her pursuit of truth. Jdiilosophy is a 
study of death ; the philosopher longs to be 
emancipated from the bondage of the body, 
for he desires knowledge, which is attainable 
only after death.) Those who fear death do not 
love wisdom, but their bodies, or wealth, or 
honour. And their virtue is a strange thing. 
They arc brave from a fear o-f greater evils, 
and temperate because intemperance prevents 
them from enjoying certain ])lcasures. Such 
virtue is utterly false, and unsound, and slavish. 
I'nie virtue is a purification of the soul, and 
those who have purified their souls will be with 
tlie gods after death. Therefore Socrates is 
ready to die. 

Cebes fears that when a man dies his soul 
vanishes aw'ay like smoke. Socrates proceeds 
to discuss the immortality of the soul. In the 
first place, by a confusion of sequence and 
effect, he argues that opposites are generated 
from opposites : and therefore life from death. 
If it were not so, if death were generated from 
life, and not life from death, everything would 
at length be dead. He next makes use of the 
Platonic doctrine of Reminiscence. All our 
knowledge is a remembrance of what we have 
known at some previous time, and that can 
only have been befo^'e we >vere born. Om 
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souls therefore must have existed before they 
entered our bodies. Simmias admits that, but 
wants a further proof that they will continue 
to exist when we are dead. Soci'atcs has no 
objection to ; 4 ^o on with the discussion, thou,L;h 
the furtlier proof is needless. Which, he asks, 
is most liable to dis.soIution, the simple and 
unchan<^ing, or the compound and changing ? 
that which is akin to the divine, or that which 
is akin to the mortal 1 Clearly the former in 
both instances ; in other words the soul is less 
subject to dissolution than the body. lUit the 
body, if it be properly embalmctl, may be pre- 
servetl for ages, and parts of it, as the bones, 
are to all intents and purposes immortal. Can 
it be said then that the soul vanishes away at 
death t Far from it : the pure soul goes hence 
to a place that is glorious, and pure, and invis- 
ible, aiul lives with the gods, while the soul that 
is impure flutters about tombs, w'eighed down 
by her earthly clement, until she is again im- 
prisoned in the body of some animal with habits 
congenial to the habits of her previous life. The 
sensual soul for instance goes into the body of 
an ass ; the unjust or tyrannical soul into the 
body of a wolf or a kite : such souls as have 
been just and temperate, though without ])hilo- 
sophy or intelligence, go into the bodies of 
some gentle creature, the bee, or the wasp, or, 
it may be, of moderate men. Only the souls 
of philosophers go and live with the gods. 
That is why philosophers abstain from bodily 
pleasures. 
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Simmias and Ccbes are still unconvinced, 
and with a little pressure are induced to state 
their difficulties. Simmias believes the soul 
to be a harmony of the elements of the body, 
and that she is to the body, as a musical har- 
mony is to a lyre. Ibit a musical harmony, 
though diviner than the lyre, docs not survive 
it. Ccbes grants the soul to be much more 
enduring than the body, but he cannot see that 
the soul has been proved to be immortal. 

At this point there is a break in the argu- 
ment. The listeners nearly despair on hearing 
these objections. I'hcn Socrates proceeds, 
first warning them against coming to hate 
reasoning, because it has sometimes deceived 
them. The fiiult is not in reasoning, but in 
themselves. And he begs them to be careful 
that he docs not mislead them in his eager- 
ness to prove the soul immortal. He is an 
interested party. 

He answers Simmias first. Does Simmias 
still believe in the doctrine of Reminiscence ? 
He docs. Then the soul is not a harmony of 
the elements of the body : if she were, she 
would have existed before the elements ^\hich 
compose her. And the soul leads, and is nex er 
more or less a soul. In those things she differs 
from a harmony, and so Simmias’ objection 
fails. Ccbes’ point is more important. 
answer Inm invohes an investigation of the 
whole question 'T generation and decay ; but 
Soc rates is willing to narrate his own experi- 
ences on the subject. In his youth he had a pas- 
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siun for Natural Philosophy: he thou|:^ht about it 
till he was completely puzzled. He could not 
understand the mechanical and physical causes 
of thephilosophers. Tie hoped great things from 
Anaxagoras, who, he was told, said that Mind 
was the Universal Cause, and who, he expected, 
would show that everything was ordered in 
the best way. He was grievously disapj)ointcd. 
Anaxagoras made no use of mintl at all, but 
introduced air, and ether, and a number ol 
strange things as causes. In his disa})point- 
ment he turned to investigate the question of 
causation for himself. All his hearers will 
admit the existence of absolute Ideas. He 
made up his mind that Ideas are the causes 
of phenomena, beauty of beautiful things, 
greatness of great things, and so on. Eche- 
crates interposes the remark that .any man of 
sense will agree to that. Socrates goes on to 
show that opposite Ideas cannot coexist in the 
same person : if it is said that Simmias is 
both tall and short, because he is taller than 
Socrates and shorter than Pliaxlo, that is true ; 
but he is only tall and short relatively. An 
Idea must always perish or retreat before its 
opposite. Further than that, an Idea, will 
not only not .admit its opposite ; it will not 
.admit that which is insep^ii•al)le from its op- 
posite. The opposite of cold is heat ; and 
just as cold will not admit heat, so it will not 
admit fire, which is inseparable from heat. 
Cold and fire cannot coexist in the same 
object. So life is the opposite of death, and 
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life is inseparable from the soul. Therefore the 
soul will not admit death. She is immortal, 
and therefore indestructible : and when a man 
dies his soul goes away safe and nnha?*med. 
Simmias admits that he has nothing to urge 
against Socrates’ reasoning though he cannot 
say that he is quite satisfied. Human reason 
is weak and the subject vast. 

Hut if the soul lives on after death, how 
terril>lc must be the danger of neglecting her ! 
For she takes to Hades nothing but her nurture 
an<l education, and these make a great differ- 
ence to her at the very beginning of her journey 
thither. Socrates then desi:ribes the soul’s 
journey to the other world, and her life there : 
a remark that the earth is a wonderful place, 
not at all like what it is commonly thought to 
be, leails to the description of the earth in the 
famous Myth of the Phicdo^ which flato, with 
consummate art, interposes between the hard 
metaphysical argument of the dialogue, and the 
account of Socrates’ death. Socrates describes 
th(‘ earth, its shape, and chaiacter, and inhabi- 
tants, and beauty. We men, who think we live 
on its surface, really live down in a hollow. 
Cither men live on the surface, whic h is much 
fiircr than our world. Then he goes on to 
describe Tartarus and its rivers, of which the 
chief are Oceanus, Acheron, Pyriphlcgethon, 
and Cocytus. He proceeds to speak of the 
judgment* and regards and punishments of the 
souls after death : a man who has devoted him- 
self to his soul and not to his body need not 
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be afraid of death, \vhich is a complete release 
from the body, for for him llicre is a ])lace 
prepared of wonderful beauty. Socrates has 
not time to speak of it now. It is gettm;^^ late, 
and he must bathe and prepare for dcatli. 

Crito asks for Socrates’ last commands, d'lic 
argument lias made no impression on him ; lie 
docs not understand that Socrates is g;oing 
away, and wishes to know how to ])ury him. 
Socrates leaves that to his friends, ‘only you 
must catch me first.’ 'riicn he goes away with 
Crito to batlic, and takes leave of his family : 
there is ljut little conversation after that. I’hc 
]ioison is brought, and Socrates drinks it calmly, 
without changing colour, rebuking his friends 
for their noisy grief. i\ few moments before 
he dies he remembers that he owes a cork to 
Asclcpius. Crito must j)ay it for him. Then 
there was a convulsive movement, and he was 
dead. 

'fhe Phrrdo is not a dialogue of whi( h much 
need bo said. The perfect beauty of Plato’s 
description of his great master’s death at the 
hands of the law, whiih is singular for the 
complete absence of anything violent or repul- 
sive from it, is best left to speak for itself ; and 
the greater part of the dialogue is occupied with 
Platonic metaphysics, with which we are not 
concerned. For the TJucdo may be divided 
into two parts, the historical, and the philo- 
sophical. Plato was not present at \Socrates^ 
death ; ‘ but there is no reason for doubting 
^ TUcedo, 59 13. 
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that his account of it is substantially correct. 
IJe must have often heard the story of that 
last day from eye-witnesses. 'I'he ])hiIosophy 
of the Pheedo is another matter. 'Diere is no 
doubt that that is not Socratic, but Platonic.^ 
It is likely cnouj;h that the last day of Socrates’ 
life, even to the setting of the sun, when he 
was to die, was spent with his friends in the 
accustomed examination of himself and them, 
and in the search after hard intellectual truth to 
which his whole life had been devoted ; and it 
may well be that his demeanour was, in fact, more 
serious and earnest than usual on that day, as 
if, in spite of all his ( onfidcnt belief in a future 
life, death had cast the solemnity of its shadow 
upon him. Put it is quite certain that the 
metaphysical arguments of the Pluvdo were not 
those used by Socrates, in his prison, or at any 
other time. That can be very shortly proved. 
In the JVnrdi^ Socrates is represented as a 
keen and i)ractised metaphysician, who has 
detinite theories about the origin of knowledge, 
.md the causes of P>eing. He ‘is fond of stat- 
ing ’ the doctrine that knowledge is an imper- 
fect recollection of what we have known in a 
previous state of existence : and he is quite 
familiar with the doctrine of ideas. lUit the 
real Socrates, the Socrates of the Apolo<^yf 
and the admittedly Socratic dialogues, and 
of Xenophon, confined himself strictly to 
questions afifeciing men and society.*^ All 

1 St'e /oiler';-. Plato, ch. iii. p. 133, iintl cli. ix. 

2 Ph<rdo, 72 1 C. ^ P.g. Apol, 30 B. , 33 B. 
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that he knew was that he was ignorant. Jlis 
greatness as a thinker does not consist in the 
fact that he was the author or the teacher of 
any system of positive ])hilosophy, metaphysical 
or other ; but in the fact that he was the first 
man who conceived the veiy idea of scientific 
knowledge, and of the method of arriving at it. 
And it must be remembered that the Apology., 
which contains Plato’s account of Socrates, as 
he actually conceived him to be, represents a 
speech delivered only thirty days before the con- 
versation reported in the rhu'iio. Once more ; 
in the Pha^do the immortality of the soul is ulti- 
mately proved by the doctrine of Ideas. Now 
Aristotle, whose evidence is the best that we 
can have on such a point, expressly tells us ^ 
that the doctrine of Ideas was never known 
to Socrates at all ; but that it was a distinct 
advance on his theory of definitions made by 
Plato. IMato, in fact, has done in the Phicdo 
what he so often did; he has employed Socrates 
as the chief character in a dialogue, and then 
put into Socratcs’mouth opinions and arguments 
which the Socrates of history never dreamt of 
iiy far the greater })an of the conversation there- 
fore recorded in the Phauio never took place. 
'I'hcre is no lecord whatsoever of the artual 
conversation of that last day. 

Such a man was Socrates, in his life and in 
his death. He was just and feared not. He 
might easily have saved himself from death, if 
only he would have consented to cease from 
* Metaph. xii. 4, 5. 
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forcing his countrymen to give an account of 
their lives. But he believed that God had sent 
liim to be a preacher of righteousness to tlie 
Athenians ; and he refused to be silent on any 
terms. ‘ I cannot hold my peace,’ he says, 
‘ for that would be to disobey Cod.’ Tennyson’s 
famous lines have been often and well aj)plied 
to him : — - 

‘ St'lf-reverenc**, self-knowledge, self-control, 

'I'liese llir«:e alone lead life to sovert^ign jiowei'. 

Yet not for pow er (power of herself 
Would come uncall’d for) but to live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, becaus<* right is right, to follo\ ' right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. ’ ^ 

They illustrate liis fiiith, ‘ his burning faith 
in God and Right.’ Knowing nothing certainly 
of what comes after death, and having no sure 
hope of a reward in the next world, he resolutely 
chose to die sooner than desert the post at 
which (iod had placed him, or do what he 
believed to be wrong. 


^ ULnot'-'i, 
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matter. For ]i(‘, lie says, knows bow the young 
are corrupted, and wlio arc tlicir corruptors. 
lie must be a wise man, who, observing my 
ignorance, is going to accuse me to the city, 
as his mother, of corrupting his friends. I 
think that he is the only man who begins at 
the right point in his political reforms : I mean 
whose lirst care is to make the young men as 
perfect as possible, just as a good fanner will 
take care of his young plants lirst, and, after 
he has done that, of the others. And so 

3. Mcletus, I suppose, is first clearing us off, 
who, as lie says, corrigit the young men as 
they grow uj) ; and then, when he has done 
that, of course he will turn liis attention to the 
older men, and so become a very groat piiblir; 
benefactor. Indeed, that is only what you 
would expect, when he goes to work in this 
way. 

ft. Kuth. I hope it may be so, Socrates, but I 
have very grave doubts about it. It seems 
to me that in trying to injure you, he is really 
setting to work by striking a blow at the heart 
of the state, but how, tell me, does he say 
that you corru[)t the youth ? 

Sner. In a way which sounds strange at first, 
my friend. He says that I am a maker of 
gods ; and so he is prosecuting me, lie says, 
for inventing new gods, and for not believing 
in the old ones. 

Euth. I understand, Socrates. It is because 
you say that you always have a divine sign. So 
he is prosecuting you for introducing novelties 
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into religion ; and he is going into court know- 
ing that such matters arc easily misrepresented 
to the multitude, and consequently meaning to 
slander you llu're. Why, they laugh even me 
to scorn, as if 1 were out of my mind, wlicn I 
talk about divine things in the assembly, and 
tell them ^^'hat is going to happen : and yet 1 
have never foretold anything which has not 
come true. But they are jealous of all peot)le 
like us. We must not think about them : we 
must meet them boldly. 

Socr. My tlear Euthy])hron, their '-idicule is HI. 
not a very serious matter. The Athenians, it 
set'ins to me, may think a man to be clever 
without paying him much attention, so long as 
they do not think that he teaches his wisdom to 
others. But as soon as they think that he 
make,s other people clever, they get angry 
wlu'ther it iu3 from jealousy, as you ‘siy, or for 
some, other reason, 

Kiith. I am not very anxious to try their 
disposition towards me in this matter. 

Socr. No, perhaps they think that you 
seldom show yourself, and that you arc not 
anxious to teach 3'our wisdom to others ; but 
! I tear that they may think that 1 am ; for my 
. love of men makes me talk to every one whom I 
meet quite freely and unreservedly, and w ithout 
: payment : indeed, if I could, I wouUl gladly 
pay people myself to listen to me. If tlien, as 
I said just now, they were only going to laugh 
at me, as you say they do at you, it would not 
be at all an iinple.rsant way of spending the 
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clay, to spcaicl it in court, jesting and laughing. 
lUit if they arc going to be in earncist, then 
only prophets like you can tell where the matter 
will end. 

Eidh. Well, Socrates, 1 dare say that nothing 
will come of it. Very likely you will be success- 
ful in your trial, and 1 think that 1 shall be in 
mine. 

Soc>\ And what is this suit of yours, Euthy- 
phron ? Are you suing, or being sued ? 

KutJi. I am suing. 

Whom ? 

Eifi/i. A man whom I am thought a maniac 
to be suing. 

Socr. What? lias he wings to fly away 
with ? 

J'Udh. He is far enough from flying ; he is a 
very old man. 

SoiT. Wlio is he ? 

ICut/i. He is my father. 

Socr. Your father, my good sir ? 

EutJi. lie is indeed. 

.Socr. What are you prosecuting him for ? 
What is the charge ? 

JiutJi. It is a charge of murder, Socrates. 

Socr. (dood heavens, Euthyphron ! Surely 
the multitude are ignorant of what makes right. 
I take it that it is not every one who (amid 
rightly do what you arc doing ; only a man 
wlio was already well advanced in wisdom. 

Euth. 'Idiat is quite true, Socrates. 

Socr. Was the man whom your fathci- killed 
a relative of yours? Nay, of course he was; 
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you would never have prosecuted your father 
for the murder of a stranj^er ? 

luiiJi. You amuse me, Socrates. What 
difference does it make whether the murdered 
man was a relative ora stranger? The only 
qucsti(^n that you have to ask is, did the slayer 
slay justly or not } If justly, you must let him 
alone ; if unjustly, you must indict him for 
murder, event thoui;h he share your hearth and 
sit at your table. 'Hie pollution is the same, 
if you asso('iate with such a man, knowin*^ what 
he has done, without jHirifyin^ yourself, and him 
too, by brin^nn.i^- him to justice. In the present 
case the murdered man was a poor ch.'pend- 
aitt of mine, who worked for us on our farm 
in Naxos, In a fit of drunkenness he got in a 
rage with one of our slaves, and killed him. 
My father therefore bound the man hand and 
foot aiul tlirew him into a ditch, while he sent 
to Athens to ask the seer what he should do. 
W'hih' the messiuigcr was gone, he entirely 
negle( ted the man, thinking that he was a 
murderer, and that it would be no great matter, 
even if he were to die. And that was cxa('tly 
what liappened ; hunger and cold and his 
bonds killed him beft)rc the messenger returned. 
And now' my father and the rest of my family 
are indignant with me because I am ])rosccut- 
ing my father for the murder of this murderer. 
They assert that he did not kill the man at all ; 
and they say that, even if ho hatl killed him 
over and over again, the man himself was a 
murderer, and lluU I ought not to concern 
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myself about such a person, because it is un- 
holy for a son to prosecute his father for 
, murder. So little, Socrates, do they know the 
; divine law of holiness and unholincss. 

Soa\ And do you mean to say, Kuthyphron, 
that you think that you understand divine 
things, and holiness and unholiness, so accur- 
ately that, in siu h a case as you have stated, 
you can bring your father to justice without fear 
that you yourself may be doing an unholy deed ? 

Ruth. If I did not understand all these 
matters accurately, Socrates, I should be of no 

5. use, and Euthyphron would not be any better 
than other men. 

V, Socr, 'rhen, my excellent Euthyphron, I can- 
not do better than become your pupil, and chal- 
lenge Mcletus on this very point before the 
trial begins. I should say that I had always 
thought it very important to have knowledge 
about divine things ; and that now, when he 
says that 1 offend by speaking lightly about 
them, and by introducing novelties in them, I 
have become your pupil ; and I should say, 
Meletus, if you acknowledge Euthyphron to be 
wise in these matters, and to hold the true 
belief, then think the same of me, and do not 
put me on my trial ; but if you do not, then 
bring a suit, not against me, but against my 
master for corrupting his elders ; namely, me 
whom he corrupts by his doctrine, and his own 
father whom he corrupts by admonishing and 
chastising him. And if I did not succeed in 
persuading him to release me from the suit, or 
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to indict you in my place, then I could repeat 
my challenj^e in court. 

Eufh. Yes, by Zeus, Socrates, I think I 
should find out his weak points, if he were to 
try to indict me. I should have a good deal 
to say about him in court long before I spoke 
about myself. 

Socr. Yes, my dear friend, and know ing this, 

I am anxious to become your pupil. I see that 
iMcletus hero, and others too, seem not to 
notice you at all ; but he sees through me with- 
out difticulty and at once, and prosecutes me for 
impiety forthwith. Now, therefore, please (‘\- 
plain to me what you were so confident just 
now that you knew. Tell me w hat are piety 
an(l im])icty with reference to murtlej* and 
everything else. I suppose that holiness is the 
same in all actions ; and that unholiness is 
abvays the op]:)osite of holiness, and like itself, 
and that, as unholincss,^ it always has the same 
essential nature, which will be found in what- 
ever is unholy. 

h'.uth. Certainl)-, Socrates, 1 snp))ose so. 

Socr, 'Tell me, then ; what is holiness, and VI. 
what is unlmliness ? 

Euth. Well, then, I say ■‘h.tt holiness means 
prosecuting the wiong doer who has committed 
murder or sacrilege, or any other such crime, 
as I am doing now', whether he be your father 
or your mother or whoever he be ; and 1 say 
that unholiness means not prosecuting him. 
And observe, Socrates, I will give you a clear 

* Reading dvocrioTvra. 
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proof, which I have already "iven to others, 
that it is s(j, and that cloin^ ri.t;ht means not 
suffering the sacrilegious man, whosoever he 
may l)c. Men hold Zeus to l)c the best and 
the justest of the gods ; and they admit that 
6. Zeus bound his own father, Cronos, for devour- 
ing his children wickedly ; and that Cronos in 
his turn castrated his father for similar reasons. 
And yet these same men are angry with me 
l)ecausc I proceed against my fatlier for doing 
wrong. • So, you sec, they say one thing in the 
case of the gods and (piitc another in mine. 

Socr. Is not that why 1 am being j)r()sc- 
cuted, Euthypliron } I mean, because I am dis- 
pleased when I hear people say such things 
al)out the gods ? I expect that I shall be called 
a sinner, because I doubt those stories.^ Now 
if you, who understand all these matters so 
well, agree in holding all those talcs true, then 
I suppose that I must needs give way. What 
could 1 say when 1 admit myself that I know 
nothing a])f)Ut them Ihit tell me, in the 
name of friendship, do you really believe that 
these things have actually happened. 

KiitJi. Yes, and stranger ones too, Socrates, 
which the multitude do not know of. 

Sorr. 'rhen you really believe that tluue 
is war among the gods, and bitter hatreds, 
and battles, siadi as the poets tell of, and 
which the great painters have depicted in our 
temples, especially in the pictures which cover 
t'.e robe that is cariied up to the Acropolis at 
^ Cf. Rep. ii. 377 , seq. 
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tlic ^H'cat Panathciiaic festival. Are we to say 
that these .things arc true, Eiithyphron ? 

hUtth. Yes, Socrates, and more besides. 

As I was saying, I will relate to you many 
other stories about divine matters, if you like, 
which I am sure will astonish you when you 
hear them. 

Socr. I dare say. You shall relate them VTT 
to me at your leisure another time. At incsent 
please try to give a more delinite answer to 
the question which I asked you just now. 
What I asked you, my friend, was. What is 
holiness } and you have not explained it to 
me, to m)' satisfaction. You only tell me 
that what you arc doing now, nanu ly prose- 
cuting your father for murder, is a hoi)' act. 

1‘jith, Well, that is true, Socrates. 

Eocr. Very likely. lEu many other actions 
arc holy, arc they not, Euthyphron } 

Etith, Certainly. 

Socr. Kememl)er, then, I did not ask you 
to tell me one or two of all the man)' holy 
actions tluit there are ; I want to know' what 
is tlie essential form*^ of holiness which makes 
all holy actions holy. You said, I think, that 
there is one form which mak<*s all holy actions 
holy, and another form w'hich makes all unholy 
actions unholy. Do you not remember 
lutfli. 1 do. 

Sorr. Well, then, explain to me what is this 
form, that 1 may have it to turn to, and to use as 
a standard whereby to judge your actions, and 
* i']<5os. 
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those of other men, and be able to say that 
whatever action resembles it is holy, and what- 
ever does not, is not holy. 

Ruth. Yes, 1 will tell you that, if you wish 
it, Socrates. 

Socr. Certainly I wish it. 

Ruth, Well then, what is pleasing to the 
7. gods is holy ; and what is not pleasing to 
them is unholy. 

Socr. I’eautiful, Kuthyphron. Nhnv you 
have given me the answer that 1 wanteil. 
Whether what you say is true, 1 do not know' 
yet. but of course you will go on to tnove 
the truth of it. 

Ru/h. Certainly. 

III. Socr. Come then, let us examine our words. 
'I’he things and the men that are pl(‘asing to 
the gods arc holy ; and the things and the 
men that are displeasing to the gods are un- 
holy. Hut holiness and unholiness are not 
the same : they arc as opposite as possible ; 
was not that said? 

Ruth. Certainly. 

Socr. And I think that that was very well 
said. 

Ruth. Yes, Socrates, that was certainly said. 

Socr. Have we not also said, Failhyphron, 
th.at there are factions, and disagreements, and 
hatreds among the gods ? 

Ruth. We have. 

Socr. but what kind of disagreement, my 
friend, causes hatred and wrath ? Let us look 
at the matter thus. If you and 1 w'ere to dis^ 
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agree as to whether one numl)cr were more 
than another, would that ])rovoke us to anger, 
and make us enemies ? Should wc not settle 
such dispute at once by counting ? 

Kiith. Of course. 

Sock. And if we were to disagree as to the 
relative size of two things, wc should measure 
them, and put an end to the disagreement at 
once, should wc not ? 

Euih. Yes. 

Socr. And should wc not settle a (juestion 
about the relative weight of two things, by 
weighing them 1 

Of course. 

Socr. 'J1ien what is the question whicli 
would provoke us to anger, and make us 
enemies, if we disagreed about it, and could 
not come to a settlement 1 f’erhaps you have 
not an answer ready: but listen to me. Is it 
not the question of right and wrong, of the 
hohourable and the base, of the good and the 
bad ? Is it not questions about these matters 
which make you and me, and every one else 
quarrel, when wc do quarrel, if we differ about 
them, and can reach no satisfactory settlement } 

Euih. Yes, Socrates ; i^^ is disagreements 
about these matters. 

Socr, Well, Kuthyphron, the gods will quarrel 
over these things, if they quarrel at all, will 
they not 1 

Euth. Necessarily. 

Socr. Then, my excellent liuthyphron, you 
say that some of tlic gods think one thing right, 
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and others another: and that what some of them 
hold to ]je lionourablc or good, others hold 
to be base or evil. For there would not have 
])ecn factions among them if they had not dis- 
agreed on these points, would there ? 

/://///. You are right. 

SrfcK And cacli of them loves what he thinks 
honourable, and good, and right, and hates the 
opposite, docs he not ? 

KutJi. Certainly. 

Socr. but you say that the same action is 
held by some of them to be right, and by others 
to be wrong ; and that then they dispute about 
8. it, and so quarrel and light among themselves. 
Is it not so ? 

Ijith, Yes. 

Socr, 'riien the same thing is hated by the 
gods and loved by them ; and the same thing 
will be displeasing and pleasing to tlnan. 

Eiidi. Apparently. 

Socr. 'I'hen, according to your account, the 
same thing will be holy and unholy. 

Euth. vSo it seta us. 

fX. Socr. Then, my good friend, you have not 
answered my question. I did not ask you to 
tell me what action is both holy and unholy ; 
but it seems that w'hatever is pleasing to the 
gods is also displeasing to them. And so, 
]Cuthy|)luon, I sliould not wonder if what you 
' :are doing now in chastising your father is a 
deed we ll-pleasing to Zeus, Init hateful to Cronos 
ind Oiiranos, and acceptable to ilepluestus, 
ibul hateful to Here; and if any of the other 
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gods disagree about it, pleasing to some of 
them and displeasing to others. 

Eiith. Ijiit on this point, Socrates, 1 think 
that there is no difference of opinion among 
the gods : they all hold that if oiie man kills 
another wrongfully, he must be punished. 

Socr, What, hluthyphron.^ Among mankind, 
have you never heard disputes whether a man 
ought to be punished for killing another man 
wrongfully, or for doing some other wrong 
deed } 

Eiith, Indeed, they never cease from these 
disputes, especially in courts of justice. 'I'hcy 
do all manner of wrong things ; and then there 
is nothing which they will not do and say to 
avoid punishment. 

Socr. Do they admit that they h<ave done 
wiong, and at the same time deny that they 
ought to be punished, Euthyphron : 

Euth, No, indeed ; that they do not. 

Socr. I'hen it is not everything that they 
will do ;md say. I take it, they do not venture 
to assert or argue that if they do do wrong they 
must not be punished. What they say is that 
they Ivave not done wrong, is it not 1 

Eiith. 'I'hat is true. 

Socr. 'I’hen they do not dispute the proposi- 
tion, that the wrong doer must be punished, 
d'hey dispute about the question, who is a wrong 
doer, and when, and what is a wrong deed, do 
they not ? 

Eiith. That is true. 

Soi.r. Well, is not exactly the same thing 
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true of the gods, if they (juarrel about right 
and wrong, as you say they do ? Do not some 
of them assert that the others are doing wrong, 
while tlie others deny it? No one, 1 suppose, 
my dear friend, whether god or man, ventures 
to say that a person wlio has done wrong must 
not be punished. 

Ruth. No, Socrates, that is true, in tlie main. 

Socr. I take it, ICuthyphron, tliat the disput- 
ants, whether men or gods, if the gods do dispute, 
dispute about cacli separate act. When they 
(juarrel about any act, some of them say that 
it was done rightly, and others that it was done 
wrongly. Is it not so? 

EKth, Yes. 

X. Socr. Come then, my dear KiUhyphron, 
9. please enlighten me on this point. What proof 
have you that all the gods think that a labourer 
who has been imprisoned for murder by the 
master of the man whom he has murdered, and 
who dies from his imprisonment before the 
master has had time to learn from the seers 
what he should do, dies by injustice ? How do 
you know that it is right for a son to indict his 
father, and to prosecute liim for the murder 
of such a man ? Come, sec if you can make 
it clear to me that the gods necessarily agree 
in thinking that this action of )ours is right; 
and if you satisfy me, I will never cease singing 
your praises f)r wisdom. 

Ruth. I could make that dear enough to 
you, Socrates ; but I am afraid that it would 
be a long business. 
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Socr. 1 sec you think that I am duller than 
the judges. 'I’o them of course ) ou will make 
it clear that your father has done wrong, and 
that all the gods agree in hating such deeds. 

FAitJi. 1 will indeed, Socrates, if they will 
only listen to me. 

Socr. I'hey will listen, if only they think that XI. 
you speak well. Ikit while you wine speaking, 
it occurred to me to ask myself this question : 
suppose that Euthyphron were to prove to me 
as clearly as possible that all the gods think 
such a death unjust ; how has he brought me 
any nearer to iinderst.anding what liolincss and 
unholiness arc ? 'I'his ])articular act, perhaps, 
may V^e displeasing to the gods, but tlien we have 
just seen tluat holiness and unholincss ('annot 
be defined in that way : for we have seen that 
what is displeasing to the gods is also pleasing 
to them. So 1 will let you off on this point, 
Euthyphron ; and all the gods shall agree in 
thinking your father’s deed wrong, and in hating 
it, if yni like, l>ut shall we correct our defini- 
tion and say that whatever all the gods hate 
is unholy, and whatever they all love is holy : 
while whatever some of them love, and others 
hate, is cither both or neithci } Do you wish 
us now to define holiness and unholincss in this 
manner ? 

Juiih. Why not, Socrates ^ 

Socr. 'There is no reason why I should not, 
Euthyphron. It is for you to consider whether 
that definition will help you to instruct me as 
you promised. 

C 
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Kiiih. Well, I should say that holiness is 
what all the j^ods love, and that unholincss is 
what they all hate. 

Socr. Are we to examine this definition, Euthy- 
phron, and see if it is a ^nxid one? or are we 
to hi; content to accept the ])are assertions of 
other men, or of ourselves, without askini,^ any 
([uestions ? Or must we examine tlic asser- 
tions ? 

Kuth. We must examine them. Eut for my 
part 1 think that the definition is right this 
time. 

Socr. We shall know that belter in a little 
10' wliile, my good friend. Now consider this 
question. Do the gods love holiness because 
it is holy, or is it holy because they love it ? 

Jiiith. I do not understand you, Socrates. 

Socr. I will try to explain myself : we speak 
of a thing being carried and carrying, and being 
led and leading, and being seen and seeing ; 
and you understand that all su< 1\ cx})ressions 
mean different things, and what the difference is. 

Ruth. Yes, I think 1 understand. 

Soir. And we talk of a thing being loved, 
and, which is dififerent, of a thing loving? 

Ruth. Of course. 

Socr. Now tell me : is a thing which is being 
carried in a state of being carried, bec ause it is 
carried, or for some other reason ? 

Euth. No, because it is carried. 

Socr. And a thing is in a state of being led, 
because it is led, and of being seen, because it 
Is seen ? 
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Kuth. Certainly. 

Socr. 'riicn a tliinfj is not seen because it is 
in a state of bcinj^ seen ; it is in a state of 
beini; seen because it is seen : and a tiling is 
not led because it is in a state of Vicing led ; it 
is in a slate of Vicing led because it is led : and 
a thing is not carried Viecausc it is in a state of 
being carried ; it is in a state of being carried 
because it is carried. Is my meaning clear 
now, Kuthyphron t I mean this : if anything 
becomes, or is affected, it does not become 
because it is in a state of becoming ; it is in a 
state of becoming because it bccoines ; and it 
is not alfectcd because it is in a slate of being 
^affected : it is in a state of being .iffcctcd 
because it is affected. Do you not agree 

Ruth. I do. 

Socr. Is not that which is being loved in a 
state, cither of becoming, or of being affected 
in some way by something 't 

Ruth. Certainly. 

Sc. r. Then the same is true here as in the 
former cases. A thing is n()t loved by those 
who love it because it is in a state of being 
loved. It is in a state of Vieing Imed because 
they love it. 

Kuth. N eccs.sarily. 

Socr. Well, then, luuhypbron, what do wc 
say about holiness? Is it not loved b)- all the 
gods, according to your c^'^rfmition ? 

Ruth. Yes. 

Socr. Beciiusc it is hajly, or for some other 
reason ? 
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Eiith. No, IxH-aiise it is Ijoly. 

Socr. 'riitMi it is loved by tlic ”ods because 
it is lioly : it is not lioly bcM;aiise it is loved l^y 
tlieiu ? 

I'j/tli, It seems sf>. 

Socr. but then what is plcasini; to i1\e ;^ods 
is pleasiiiLt to them, and is in a staU'. of bein;_f 
loved by them, berausc they love it ? 

Of cours(i. 

Socr. 'rhen Imliness is not what is pleasint; 
to tlu* .i;ods, and what is pleasing; to the <;ods 
is not lioly, as you say, Nuthyphron. 'J'hey 
are difleicau ihiui’.s. 

-Eiilh. And why, vSoerates ? 

Soc)'. llcrause we are a.i^reed that the ;^()ds 
l<ne holiness iKs.ausi: it is holy: and that it is 
not holy l)e(ause they love it. Js not this so? 
\\:s. 

XIH. Soir. And that what i^ pleasin;; to thr ;.M)ds 
because they I«)ve it, is pleasing; to them liy 
reason of this same love: and that tlu'y do 
not lov(^ it because it is pleasine, to lliem. 

i.idh. 'rrue. 

, Socr. 'I'hcn, my dear laitliypliron, holiness, 
jand what is pleasiii!:;’ to the gods, are difterent 
illiings. If tlie gods had loveti holiness because 
lb it is holy, they would also have loxed what is 
pleasing to them because it is pleasing to them ; 
but if what is pleasing to them had been pleasing 
to them because they loved it, then holiness too 
w uld have been holiness, because lliey loved it. 
but now you sec that they arc oj)positc things, 
and wlioily dibercat from each other. For the 
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^one* is of a sort to bo loved booaiisc it is loved; 
bvbilc the other- is loved, Ixxaiise it is of a sort 
\o bo loved. l\Ty (juestion, ICiithyphroii, was, 

What is holiness (ibit it turns out that yon 
have not exjdained to me the essenee of holi- 
ness ; you have been content to mention an 
attrlliiite which belon;>s to it, namely, that all 
the gods love it. ) You have not yet told me 
what is its essence. Do not, if you ]>lea.se, 
keep from me what holiness is ; bc^j^i^^ again and 
tell me that, y Never mind whether the gods lo\'e 
it, or whether it has other attributes: we shall 
[not differ on that j)oint.) Do your best to 
make cle,'ir to me what is holiness and what is 
unholiness. 

J'j/th. lUit, Socrates, T really don't know how 
l(^ explain to you what is in my mind. What- 
v.\v.Y we put forward always somehow moves 
round in a circle, and Mill not slay wlu re ve 
place it. 

.S’cer. I think that ycnir detinitions, Euthy- 
jihiam, are MOithy of my ancestor Da clalus. If 4' 
they liad been mine and I luul laid iluau down, • 

I dare say )'ou would h.ave made fun of me, Y- 
and said tlial it nas tlie consc(|uenre of niy 
descent iVom D.edalus that the detinitions which 
1 constiiut run away, as his statues used to, 
and will not stay where they arc placed. lUii, ^ 
as it is, the delinitions ' yours, and the jest 
would have no point. N ou y(»in selt see that 
tlicy will not slay still. 

Kuih. Nay, Somlc:'. 1 think that the jest is 

What is |.ileasing t<5 th< s. " W'hat is lu)ly. 


r 
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very miicli in point. It is not my fault tliat 
the dctlnition moves roimcl in a circle and will 
not stay still. liiit you arc the Da'dalus, 1 
think : as far as J am concerned, my definitions 
would have stayed quiet enouith. 

Sock. J'hen, my friend, 1 must 1)0 a more 
skilful artist than Dmdalus : he only used to 
make his own works move ; whereas 1, you 
see, can make other ])cople’s works move too. 
And the beauty of it is that 1 am wise nifainst 
my will. I would rather that our deliuitions 
had remained firm and immovable than have 
all tlu! wisdom of I )a'dalus anti all the riches of 
'Idintalus to boot. Ihit < ;noui;h of this. I will 
do my l)est to help you to explain to me what 
hoiint'ss is : for 1 think that )a.)U are indolent. 
Don't t;ivc in yet. Tell me ; dt) you not think 
that all holiness must be just t 

F.iiHl 1 do. 

Soc)\ Well, then, is all justice holy too.’ 
Or, while all holiness is just, is a part only of 
justice hol\’, and the rest of it sonieihinif ekse 

J'.utJi. I ilo not follow you, .Socrates. 

Socr. Vet you have the advantai^e ovtT m(‘ 
in your youth no less in your wisdom, but, as 
J say, the wealth (»f your wisdom maki's )ou 
indolent. ITxert yourself, my .i;()od friend : I 
am not askin<.f you a difficult (juestion. I mean 
the opposite of wlial the [)oet* said, when he 
wrote 

' 'J hon will not nnnio /'“iis the creator, who made all 
thir :s : for when* there is h'ar lliere also is reverence.’ 


Sla sinus. 
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Now I (lisa^^rcc with the poet. Shall I tell 
you why 

I'hfth. 

Soc>\ I do not tliink it Imc to say lliut where 
tlicie is fear, tluac also is revcit'ncc. Many 
peojilo who fear siekness and poverty and other 
such evils, seem to me to have hs'ir, l)uL no rever- 
ence for what they fear. Do you not think so? 

I do. 

Socy. lUU 1 tliink that where tlicre is rever- 
ciK'c, theie also is fear. Does any man feel 
reverence and a sense of shame aliout anythin;^, 
without at the same lime dreadiiy.4 and I'earini!; 
the character of baseness ? 

JCiftli. \o, certainly not. 

SolT. d lien, th()u,i;h there is fear wherever 
the’c is revereine, it is not correct to say 
tha.t where there is fear there also is rcvcaence. 
Ke\'erenc(' does not always accompany fear ; 
for fear, I take it, is wider than re\'erence. It 
is a jiart of fear, just as the odd is a jiart of 
number, s > that whei(‘ you have the odd, you 
must also hav e numlier, though where you have 
number, you do not necessarily have the odd. 
NoW' I think you follow me? 

AV//./. I do. 

Sory. Well, then, this is what T meant by 
the tjuestioii w’hich I asked you : is there always 
holiness where there is ji. tiec ? or, thoiy^h there 
is ahvays jnslice where .'acre is Imliness, yet 
[there is nc»t ahvays holiness where there is 
/justice, l^ecause holiness is only a ]iart of justice ? 
Shall we say tnis, or do you diflcr ? 
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Euth. No: I agree. I think that yon arc 
right. 

XlV.jij,- Socr. Now ol)scrve the next point. ( If lioli- 
ness is a part of justice, we must find out, I 
Isupposc, wliat part of justice it is ? J Now, if you 
had asked me just now, for inslaiu e, what part 
of number is the odd, and wliat number is an 
odd number, I should have siiid that whatev er 
number is not even, is an odd number. Is it 
not so t 

Kiiih. Yes. 

Socr. 'I'hen see if you can explain to me 
what part of justice is holiness, that I may tell 
jMeletus that now that 1 have learnl jxnfectly 
from you what actions are pious and holy, and 
what arc not, he must give up })rosecuting me 
unjustly for impiety. 

Euth. Well then, Socrates, I should say that 
piety and holiness are that part of justice which 
has to do witli the attention which is due to the 
gods ; and that what iias to do with the atten- 
tion which is due to men, is the remaining ])art 
of justice. 

Socr. And I think that your answer is a 
’ 13. good one, Euthyphron. Ihii there is one little 
point, of which I still want to hear more. I 
do not yet understand what the attention or 
cai'c which you arc speaking of is. [ suppose 
you do not mean that the care which wc show 
to the gods is like the care which we show to 
other things. We say, for instance, do we not, 
that not every one knows how to lake care of 
horses, but only the trainer of horses ? 
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Kuth. Ccrt.'iinly. 

Socr. For I sujipose Uiat the .irt tliat relates 
to liorses means the rare of Jiorses. 

ludh. Ves. 

Socr, And not e\ery one understands the 
care of cloths, lait (iidy the huntsman. 

lutth. 'I'nie. 

Socr, For 1 suppose that the huntsinan’s art 
means the care of do^i^s. 

Kuih, Yes. 

Socr, And the herdsman’s art means th(^ 
rare of cattle. 

J'luth, C’erlalnly. 

Socr. And }()u say that holiness and piety 
mean the care of the gods, FAilhypliron ? 

i'.utJi. I do. 

Socr. \\'ell, then, has not all rare the same 
ol’.ject Is it not for the good and benefit of 
that on which it is bestowed } for instance, you 
see that horses are benefited and imprined 
when tlu'y are cared for by the art whiih is 
comaaned with them. Is it not so? 

I'luth. Yes • I think so. 

Socr. And dogs arc benefited and improved 
l)y the liuntsman's art, and ('attic by tlte lua'ds- 
man's, arii they not ? And inc same is always 
true. < )r do you think the care is (wer meant 
to hurt that on which it is b('Stowcd t 

I'.uth, No indc(.‘d ; c rtainly not. 

Socr. Hut to benefit it ? 

liittJi. Of course. 

Socr. '('hen is holiiK.ss, which is the care 
which we bcsto\v on tlic gods, intemhal to bene- 
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fit: iho "ods, or to improve thoin ? Should you 
allow (hat you make any of the ^^ods bettor, 
when you do an holy action ? 

Eulh. No indeed ; certainly not. 

Socr. No ; T am ([iiitc sure that tliat is not 
your nicanin*;, Kuthyphron : it was for that 
reason tnat I asked you what you meant by the 
attention due to the ,i;ods. I thought that you 
did not moan that. 

J'Aiih. ^'ou were right, Socrates. 1 do not 
mean that. 

Socr. (iood. 'fhen what sort of attention to 
the gods ^\ ill holiness he 

J'Aifh. 'The attention, Socrates, of slaves to 
their masters. 

Socr. 1 understand : then it is a kind of 
.scr\ ice to tlic gods .^v' 

JaE/l Certainly. 

'I. Socr. (.'an you tell me \\haL result the an 
which serves a doctor serves to jiroduce ? Is it 
not health ? 

Ea/IJi. Vos. 

Socr. And what result doe.s tlic art which 
serves a shipwright servo to produce } 

EaiIJi. a ship, of course, Socrates, 

Socr. d'he result of the art which seiacs a 
builder is a house, is it not 'i 

Eluth. Yes. 

Socr. Then tell me, my excellent friend ; 
What result will the art which serves the gods 
serve to produce ? You must know, seeing 
th.it vou say that you know more about divine 
tilings than any other man. 
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Ruth, Well, tliat is triu^, Sorratcs. 

Siyi}\ 'I'hcn toll mo, 1 l)os(‘ooh you, what is 
tliat ^n-and rosiilt whit h the "tnis use our services 
lo ])n)ducc ? 

l^ulh. 'rhe results arc many aiKl noble, 
Socrates. 

Socr. So are tlioso, my dear sir, which a 14. 
‘general produces. Yet it is easy to see that 
the crownini;' result of them all is victory in 
war, is it not ? 

R.uth. Of course. 

Solt. And, I take it, the husbandman pro- 
duces juany iim' nssults ; yet the (rownin:^ 
result of lluMU all is that he iciakes ihit earth 
produce food. 

Cea-tainly. 

Son\ ^\'ell, tlien, what is the crowniiv^ one 
of the many and noble results which the ^ods 
pvodtua^ ? 

Rulh. I told )'ou just now, Socrates, that it 
is not so easy lo learn the exact truth in all 
these matters. However, broadly 1 say this; 
if any man knows tlial bis words ami deeds in 
])raycr and sacrilice are acceptable to the t;(Hls, 
that is wliat is holy : that ])rcserves the com- 
mon Aveal, as it does private households, from 
evil ; but the opposite of what is ac( ey)table to 
the ^i;'ods is impious, and this it is that briuL^s 
ruin and desl ruction on ill lhini;s. 

Soc}\ Cerlaiidy, Eiithyphron, if you liad XVI! 
wisbetl, yon could have answered my main 
question in far fewer words. Hut >ou are 
evideuliy not anxious to instruct me : just now, 
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wlieu you wore just on the point of tclllnt^ mo 
wliat 1 want to know, }'oii slopped short. If 
you liad on tlicn, I should liavc learnt 

from you clearly cnouj^h by this time what is 
holiness. l.Uit now 1 am askinj^^ you cjiicstions, 
and must follow wherever you lead me ; so tell 
me, what is it that you mean by the holy and 
holiness ? Do you not mean a science of 
prayer and sacrilice ? 

Euih. I do. 

Socr. '[\) sacrifice is to j^ivc to the ^^ods, and 
to pray is to ask of them, is it not ? 

AV///. It is, Socrates. 

S(hT. 'riH'n yon say that holiness is the 
science of asking of the gods, and giving to 
them ? 

Kulh, You understand my meaning exactly, 
Socrates. 

Soir. Yes, for I am eager to sliarc your 
wisdom, Kuthyphron, and so I am all attention : 
nothing that you say will fall to the ground, 
liut tell me, what is this service of the gods ? 
You s.'iy it is to ask of them, and to give to 
them ? 

Juith. I do. 

XVfll. SoiT. Then, to ask rightly will l.)e to ask of 
tluan what we stand in need of from them, 
will it not 1 

Kuih. Naturally. 

Socr. And to give rightly will he to give hack 
to them wTat they stand in need of from ns ? 
It ;ould not be very clever to make a present 
to a man of something that he has no need of. 
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J'lutli, 'I ruc, Socrates. 

Socr. Then, liolincss, Kuthyphrcni, will be 
an art of traffic Ijctwcen ^ods and men ? 

FaiIJi. \Ts, if you like to cal! it so. 

Soi'r. Nay, I like nothin;.;' but wlial is true. 

Hut tell me, how arc the i;<k1s benefited by 
the ;.^ifls which they receive from us What 
they ejve us is plain cnou.i'h. JNery ^ood 
tl)inp; that we have is tlieir <;ift. Hut how are 15. 
they benefited by what we ;v;ive them ? Have 
we the advantai.^c over them in this traffic so 
much that we receive from them all the good 
things wc possess and give them nothing in 
return ? 

I'jith. Hut do you supjiose, Socrates, that the 
goils are benefited by the gifts which they 
n'ceive bom us 

NV'cr. Hut what nrc these .gifts, Isutliyphron, 
that we gi\c the gods \ 

I'Jilh, W hat do )ou think but lionour, and 
homage, and, as 1 have said, what is acf:ept- 
al)le to ilu'in. 

Socr. flien holiiu^ss, Isuthyjihron, is accept- 
able to the gods, but it is not jirofitable, nor 
dear t<» them ? 

Euik. 1 think that nothimg is dearei lo them. 

Sotr, Then I see that lioliness means that 
which is dear to the gods. 

Euth. IMost certain! 

Socr. After that, shall you be snrjirised to XIT. 
find that your definitions move about, instead 
of staying where you place them } Shall you 
charge me with being the Daalalus that makes 
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llicin inovr, wlioii you yourscif arc far more 
skilful than Daalalus was, and make llicm 
round in a ( irclc ? Do you not see that our 
definition has come round to where it was be- 
fore ? Surely you remember that we have 
already seen that holiness, and what is jdcasini^^ 
to the i^ods, are quite different thiiu;s. Do you 

/;«//. Ido. ICd'go. 

Soc}\ And now do you not see that you say 
that what tlic gods love is holy? But docs not 
what the gods love come to the same thing as 
what is pleasing to the gods ? 

Etdii, ('ertainly. 

Socr, I'lien either (nir former conclusion was 
wrong, or, if that was right, we arc wrong now. 

I'AitJi. So it seems. 

X. Socr. 'riien w'e must begin again, and iiujuire 
9 what is holiness. 1 do not mean to give in 
’ until T have found out. Do not deem me 
uiuvortliy ; give your whole mi ml to the (jucs- 
tion, and this time tell me the truth, h'or it' 
any one knows it, it is you ; and you arc a 
I’roteus whom 1 must not let go until )()U have 
told me. It cannot be that )()U would ever 
have undertaken to prosecute your aged father 
for tlie murder of a labouring man unless you 
liad known exactly what is holiness and unholi- 
i^.css. You would have feared to risk the 
anger of the gods, in case you should l_)e doing 
w'l'ong, and you would have been afraid of w'hat 
liicn would say. But now I am sure that you 
think that you know exactly what is holiness 
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and wliat is not : so tell me, my excellent 
luitliyphron, and do not conceal from me what 
you hold it to he. 

I'Mth. Another time, then, Socrates. 1 am 
in a hurry now, and it is time for me to he off. 

Soir. What a.re you doini^', my friend ! Will 
you j^o away and destroy all my hopes of learn- 
ing from )'ou what is lioly and what is not, 
ami so of escapinj^ Aleletus 1 meant to e\- 
[)lain to him that now faithyphron has made 
me wise about divine things, and that 1 no 10. 
longer in my ignorance sj)eak rashly about them 
or introduce novelties in them ; and then I was 
going to promise him to live a better life for 
the future. 
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Socr. I cannot tcU what impression my ac- i. 
cusers have made upon you, Alhenian.s ; for sicph. 
my own part, 1 know that they nearly made p. 17. 
me fort^ct who I was, so ])lausible were they ; 
and yet they have scarcely uttered one sin[;le 
word of truth. lUit of all their many falsehood.s, 
the one which astonished me most, was when 
they said that I was a clever speaker, and tliat 
you must be careful not to let me mislead you. 

I thou^dit that it was most impudent of them 
not to be ashamed to talk in that way ; for as 
soon as I open my mouth the lie will be ex- 
posed, and I shall prove that J am not a clever 
speaker in any way at all : unless, indeed, by 
a clever speaker they mean a man who speaks 
the truth. If that is their meaning, 1 a^rce 
with them that I am a much treater orator 
than they. My accusers, then I repeat, have 
said little or nothin}^ that is true ; but from me 
you shall hear the whole truth. Certainly you will 
not hear an elaborate speech, Athenians, drest 
up, like theirs, with words and phrases. 1 will say 
to you what I have to say, without pret)aralion, 
and in the words which come first, for I believe 
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that niy cause is just ; so let none of you expect 
anything else. Indeed, my friends, it would 
hardly be seemly for me, at my age, to come 
before you like a young man with his specious 
falsehoods. But there is one thing, Athenians, 
which I do most earnestly beg and entreat of 
you. Do not be surprised and do not interrupt, 
if in my defence I speak in the same way that 
am accustomed to speak in the market-place, 
> 5 it .the tables of the money- cliangers, where 
many of you have heard me, and elsewhere, 
'rhe truth is this. I am more than seventy 
years old, and this is the first time that 1 have 
ever come before a Court of Law ; so your 
manner of speech here is quite strange to me. 
If I had been really a stranger, you would have 
forgiven me for speaking in the language and 

18. the fashion of my native country : and so now 
I ask you to grant me what I think I have a 
right to claim. Never mind the style of my 
speech — it may be better or it may be worse — 
give your whole attention to the question, Is 
what I say just, or is it not? That is what 
makes a good judge, as speaking the truth 
makes a good advocate. 

II. I have to defend myself, Athenians, first 
against the old false charges of my old accusers, 
and then against the later ones of my present 
accusers. For many men have been accus- 
ing me to you, and for very many years, who 
have not uttered a word of truth : and I fear 
them more than I fearV Anytu s and his corn* 
panions, formidable as they are. But, my 
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friends, those others are still more formid- 
able ; for they liold of most of you when 
you were cliildrcn, and they liavc been more 
persistent in accusing me with lies, and in try- 
ing to persuade you that there is one Socrates, ^ ^ 
a wisej nan, who s])cculales about the heavens, 
and who examines into all things that are be- 
neath the earth, and who can ‘ nnike the worse 
app( the better These men,^^j^U 

Atlienians, who spread abroad this report, are 
the accusers whom 1 fear ; for their hearers 
think that persons who jmrsue such inquiries 
never believe in the gods. And then they arc 
many, and their attacks have been going on for 
a long time : and they spoke to you when you 
w'cre at the age most readily to believe them : 
for you were all young, and many of you were 
children : and there W’as no one to answer them 
when they attacked me. And the mc)st un- 
reasonable thing of all is that commonly I do 

I not even know their names : 1 cannot tell you 
who they are, cxce])t in the case of the conuc 
poets. “ but all the rest who have been trying 
to ])rejudice you against me, from motives of 
spite and jealousy, and sometimes, it may be, 
from conviction, arc the enemies whom it is 
hardest to meet. For I cannot call any one of 
them forward in Couri. to cross-examine him : 

I have, as it w'erc, simj/iv to fight with shadows 

^ Milton, Paradise I xnt, ii. T13. 

“ E.g. Aristo])li:inos ; siv Inlrodiu'tion. Kupolis, 
and probably Anu.-ipsiar, had made; biniilar attacks on 
Socrates. 
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in my defence, and to put questions which there 
is no one to answer. I ask you, therefore, to 
believe that, as 1 say, I have been attacked by 
two classes of accusers -first by Meletus and 
his friends, and then by those older ones of 
whom I have spoken. And, with your leave, 
I will defend myself first aj.i^ainst my old 
enemies ; for you heard their accusations first, 
and they were much more persistent than my 
present accusers are. 

Well, I must make my defence, Athenians, 

19. and try in the sliort time allowed me to 
remove the prejudice which you have had 
against me for a long time. I ho])e that I may 
manage to do this, if it be good for you and for 
me, and that my defence may be successful ; 
but I am quite aware of the nature of my task, 
and I know that it is a difficult one. He the 
issue, however, as God wills, 1 must obey the 
law, and make my defence. 

III. Let us begin again, then, and see what is the 
charge which has given rise to the prejudice 
against me, which was wliat Meletiis relied on 
when he drew his indictment. What is the 
calumny which my enemies have been spreading 
about me t 1 must assume that they are formally 
accusing me, and read their indictment. It would 
run somewhat in this fashion : “ Socrates is an 
evil-doer, who meddles with inquiries into things 
beneath the earth, and in heaven, and who 
‘makes the worse appear the better reason,’ 
and who teaches others these same things.'’ 
'I’liat is what they say ; anti in the Comedy of 
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Aristophanes ^ you yourselves saw a man railed 
Socrates swinging round in a basket, and say- 
ing that he walked the air, and talking a great 
deal of nonsense about matters of whicli 1 
understand nothing, either more or less. I do 
not mean to disparage that kind of knowledge, 
if there is any man who possesses it, I trust 
Meletus may never be able to prosecute me for 
that. But, the truth is, Athenians, 1 have 
nothing to do with these matters, and almost 
all of you are yourselves my witnesses of this. 

I beg all of you who have ever heard me con- 
verse, and they are many, to inform your neigh- 
bours and tell them if any of you ha\c ever 
heard me conversing about such matters, either 
more or less. That will show you that the 
other common stories about me are as false as 
this one. 

But, the fact is, that not one of these stories IV. 
is true ; and if you have heard that I undertake 
to educate men, and exact money from them 
for so doing, that is not true either ; though I 20. 


think that it would be a line thing to be able to ^ 

educate men, as>/(i()npa?oirLcontini, and ITo^. r 
cli(:us of CeJs, an<l inppirof%rsX‘mf^/^^ 
each of them, my friends, can go into any city, 


and persuade the young men to leave the 
society of their fellow-citizens, with any of whom 
they might associate foi nothing, and to be only 
too glad to be allowed to pay money for the 
privilege of associating with ihcms(!l\cs. .And 
I believe that there is another wise man from 


^ 7 he Clouds. 
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Paros residing in Athens at this moment. I 
happened to meet Callias, the son of Hip- 
ponicus, a man who has spent more money on 
the Sophists than every one else put together. 
So I said to him — he has two sons- Callias, if 
your two sons had been foals or calves, we 
could have hired a trainer for them who would 
have made them perfect in the excellence which 
belongs to their nature. He would have been 
cither a groom or a farmer. lUit whoin do you 
intend to take to train them, seeing that they 
are men ? Who understands the excellenc e 
which belongs to men and to citizens } 1 sup- 

pose that you must have thought of this, be- 
cause of your sons. Is there such a person, 
said I, or not? Certainly there is, he replied. 
Who is he, said I, and where does he come 
from, and what is his f( 2 e ? His name is 
Evenus, Socrates, lie replied : he comes from 
Paros, and his fee is five mime. Then 1 thought 
that Evenus was a fortunate person if he really 
understood this art and could teach so cleverly. 
If I had ])ossessed knowledge of that kind, I 
should have given myself airs and prided my- 
self on it. Put, Athenians, the truth is that I 
do not possess it. 

V. Perhaps some of you may reply : But, .So- 
crates, what is this pursuit of yours ? Whence 
come these calumnies against you ? You must 
have been engaged in some pursuit out of the 
common. All these stories and reports of you 
would never have gone about, if you had nc3t 
been in some way dilferent from other men. 
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So tell us what your pursuits are, that we may 
not give our verdict in the dark. 1 think that 
that is a fair question, and 1 will try to explain 
to you what it is that has raised these calumnies 
against me, and given me this name. Listen, 
then : some of you perliaps will think that I 
am jesting ; but 1 assure you that 1 will tell 
you the whole truth. I have gained this name, 
Athenians, simply by reason of a certain wis- 
dom. Hut by Avhat kind of wisdom.? It is by 
just that wisdom which is, I believe, possible to 
men. In that, it may be, I am really wise. 
Hut the men of whom 1 was speaking just now 
must be wise in a wisdom which is greater than 
human wisdom, or in some way which 1 cannot 
describe, for certainly I know nothing of it 
myself, and if any man says that I do, he lies 
and wants to slander me. Do not intcrru})t me, 
Athenians, even if you think that I am speaking 
arrogantly. What I am going to say is not my 
own : I will tell you who says it, and he is worthy 
of your credit. I will bring the g(Kl of Delphi to 
be the witness of the fact of my wisdom and of 
its nature. You remember Ch^Tcphoin From^ 
youth upwards he was my comrade ; and he 
went into^exile with the people,^ and with the 
people he returned. And you remember, too, 
Chicrephon’s character ; how vehement he was 
in carrying through whatever he took in h.and. 
Once he went to Dcl})hi and ventured to put 
this (piestion to the oracle, — I entreat you 
again, my friends, not to cry out, — he asked if 
^ At the time of die oligarchy of the 't hirty, 404 l.?.C. 
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VI. 


there was any man who was wiser than I : and 
the priestess answered that there was no man. 
Chiercydion himself is dead, but his brother 
here will confirm what I say. 

Now see why T tell you this. 1 am ^ming 
to explain to you the oriipn of my unpopularity. 
When I heard of the oracle I began to reflect : 
What can (h)d mean by this dc'irk saying ? I 
know very well that I am not wise, even in the 
smallest degree. 'Fhen what can he mean by 
saying that I ;im the wisest of men It can- 
not be that he is speaking falsely, for he is a 
god and cannot lie. And for a long time I 
was at a loss to understand his meaning : then, 
very reluctantly, I turned to seek for it in this 
manner. I went to a man who was reputed to 
be wise, thinking that there, if anywhere, I 
should prove the answer wrong, and meaning 
to point out to the oracle its mistake, and to 
say, ‘ You said that I was the wisest of men, 
but this man is wiser than I am.’ So I examined 
the man -I need not tell you his name, he was 
a politician -but this was the result, Athenians. 
When 1 conversed with him I came to see that, 
though a great many persons, and most of all 
he Iiimself, thought that he was wise, yet he was 
not wise. And then I tried to prove to him 
that he was not wise, though he fancied that 
he was : and by so doing 1 made him, and 
many of tlie bystanders, my enemies. So when 
I went away, 1 thought to myself, “ I am wiser 
thati this man ; neither of us prol)ably knows 
anythin<g that is really good, but he thinks that 
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he lias knovvlcdj^e, when he has not, while I, 
liaving no knowledge, do not think that I liave. 

I seem, at any rate, to be a little wiser than he 
is on tins point : I do not think that I know 
what 1 do not know.” Next I went to another 
man who was reputed to be still wiser than the 
last, w'ith exactly the same result. And there 
again I made him, and many other men, my 
enemies. 

Them 1 went on to one man after another, VII 
seeing that I was making enemies every day, 
which caused me much unhappiness and 
anxiety : still I thought that 1 must set God’s 
command above everything. So I had to go 
to every man who seemed to possess any know- 
ledge, and search for the meaning of the oracle : 
and, Athenians, I must tell you the truth ; 22. 
verily, by the dog of E gypt, this was the result 
of the search which I made at God’s bidding. 

I found that the men, whose reputation for wis^^ 
doin stood highest, were nearly the most lack- 
ing in it ; while others, wdio were looked down 
on as common pcotilc, were much better htted 
to learn. Now', I must describe to you the 
wanderings which I undertook, like a series of 
Heracleaii laliours, li) make full proof of the 
oracle. After the politicians, 1 went to the 
poets, tragic, djthyranib'c, and others, think-- 
ing that there I should In d myself manifestly 
more ignorant than they. So I took uji the 
poems on wOiich I thouglit that they had spent 
most pains, and asked them what they meant,' 
hoping at the same ti!nc to learn something from 
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them. I am ashamed to tell you the truth, my 
friends, but I must say it. Almost any one of 
the bystanders could have talked about the 
Avorks of these poets better than the poets 
Ithemselves. wSo I soon found that it is not by 
wisdom that the poets create their works, but 
|by a certain natural power and by inspiration, 
like soothsayers and prophets, who say many 
fine things, but who underst.'ind nothing of what 
[they say. 'i'he poets seemed to me to be in a 
similar case. And at the same time 1 ])er- 
ceived that, because of their pcx'iry, they 
thought that tluiy w(u-e the wisest of men in 
other matters too, Avhich they were not. So I 
went away again, thinking that I had the 
same advantage over the poets that I had over 
the politicians. 

VIII. Finally, 1 went to the artizans, for I knew 
very well that 1 possessed no knowledge at all, 
worth speaking of, and I Avas sure that I 
should lind that they knew many fine things. 
And in that I was not mistaken. They knew 
what 1 did not know, and so far they Avere 
wiser than I. Ihit, Athenians, it seemed to 
me that the skilled artizans made the same mis- 
take as the poets. Each of them believed him- 
self to be extremely Avise in inatters of ..the 
greatest importance, because he was skilful 
in his own art : and this mistake of theirs 
threw their real Avisdom into the shade. So I 
asked myself, on behalf of the oracle, Avhether 
I would choose to remain as I Avas, Avithout 
cither their wisdom or their ignorance, or to 
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possess both, as they did. And I made answer 
to myself and to the oracle that it was better 
for me to remain as I was. 

By reason of this examination, Athenians, IX^ 
I have made many enemies of a very fierce and 2a 
bitter kind, who have spread abroad a great 
number of calumnies about me, and people say 
that I am ‘a wise man.’^ For the bystanders 
always think that I am wise myself in any 
matter wherein I convict another man of ignor- 
ance. But, my friends, I believe that only 
God is really wise : and that by this oracle 
he meant that men’s wisdom is v/orth little 
or nothing. I do not think that he meant 
that Socrates was wise. He only made use of 
my name, and took me as an example, as 
though he would say to men, ‘He among you 
is the wisest, who, like Socrates, knows that in 
very truth his wisdom is worth nothing at all’ 
And therefore I still go about testing and 
examining every man whom I think wise, 
whether he be a citizen or a stranger, as God 
has commanded me ; and whenever I find that 
he is not wise, 1 point out to him on the part 
of God that he is not wise. And I am so busy 
in this pursuit that I have never liad leisure to 
take any part worth mentioning in public 
matters, or to look after ny private affairs. I 
am in vciy great poverty jy reason of my 
service to God. 

^ The expression ^.VTjp, ‘wise men,' was the 

general title at Athens fc-' Natural Pliilosoplicrs and 
Sophists, indifferently. — Riddell, Introduction, p. xxxii. 
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X. And besides this, the young men who follow 
me about, who are the sons of wealthy per- 
sons and have a great deal of spare time, 
take a natural pleasure in hearing men cross- 
examined : and they often imitate me among 
themselves : tlien they try their hands at cross- 
examining other people. And, 1 imagine, they 
find a great abundance of men who think that 
they know a great deal, when in fact they know 
little or nothing. And then the persons who 
arc cross-examined, get angry with me instead 
of with themselves, and say that Socrates is an 
abominable fellow who corrupts young men. 
And when they are asked, ‘ Why, what does he 
do? what does he teach?’ they do not know 
what to say ; but, not to seem at a loss, they re- 
peat the stock charges against all philosophers, 
and allege that he investigates things in the 
air and under the earth, and that lie teaches 
people to disl.)clieve in the gods, and ‘ to make 
the worse ap})car the better reason.’ For, I 
fancy, they would not like to confess the truth, 
which is that they are shown up as ignoi'ant pre- 
tenders to knowledge that they do not possess. 
And so they have been filling your ears with 
their bitter calumnies for a long time, for they 
are zealous and numerous and bitter against 
me; and they are well disciplined and ])lausible 
in speech. On these grounds Melctus and 
jAnytus and Lycon have attacked me. Melctus 
jis indignant with me on the part of the poets, 
(and Anytus on the part of the artizans and poli- 
24.uicians, and T.ycon on the part of the orators. 
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And so, as 1 said at the beginning;, I shall be 
surprised if I am able, in the short time allowed 
me for my defence, to remove from your minds 
this prejudice which has grown so strong. 
What I have told you, Athenians, is the truth : 

1 neither conceal, nor do I suppress any thing, 
sntall or great. And yet I know that it is just 
this plainness of speech which makes me 
enemies. lUit that is only a proof that my 
words are true, and that the prejudice against 
me, and the causes of it, are what I have said. 

.A.nd whether yon look for them now' or here- 
after, you w'ill find that they are so. 

What I have said must suffice as my defence XI 
against the charges of my first accusers. I 
wall try next to defend myself against that 
‘good patriot’ Melctus, as he calls himself, 
and my later accusers. Let us assume that 
they are a new' set of accusers, and read their 
indictment, as we did in the case of the others. 

It runs thus. He says that Socrates is an evil- 
doer who corrupts the youth, and who does not 
believe in the gods whom the city believes in, 
but in oiher new divinities. Such is the charge. 

Let us examine each point in it separately. 
IMcletiis says tliat I do wrong by corrupting 
the youth : but I say, Athenians, that he is 
doing w'rong; for he is pi yirgoff a solemn jest 
by bringing men lightly to "rial, and pretending 
to have a great /.eal and interest in matters to 
which he has never given a moment’s thought. 
And now 1 will try to prove to you that it is so. 

Come here, Meletus. Is it not a fact that XII 
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you think it very important that the younger 
men should be as excellent as possible ? 

Me let Its. It is. 

Socrates. Come then ; tell the judges, who is 
it who improves them ? You take so much in- 
terest in the matter that of course you know 
that. You are accusing me, and bringing me 
to trial, because, as you say, you have dis- 
covered that I am the corru[)ter of the youth. 
Come now', reveal to the judges who improves 
them. You see, Melctiis, you have nothing to 
say ; you are silent. But don’t you think that 
this is a scandalous thing ? Is not youi silence 
a conclusive pi oof of what T say, that you have 
never given a moment’s thought to the matter ? 
Come, tell us, my good sir, who makes the 
^young men better citizens ? 

^TMe/. 'Fhc laws. 

J Socr. My excellent sir, that is not my ques- 
fttion. v^^What man improves the young, who 
|starts with a knowledge of the laws 3 

J/et. 'The judges here, Socrates. 

Socr. What do you mean, M cletus ? Can 
they educate the young and improve them ? 

J/e/. Ccitainly. 

Socr. All of them ? or only some of them ? 

J/e/. All of them. 

Socr. By Here that is good news ! There 
is a great abundance of benefactors. And do 
26. the listeners here improve them, or not ? 

A/e/. They do. 

Socr. And do the senators ? 

MeL Yes. 
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Socr. Well then, Alelelus ; do the members 
of the Assembly corrupt the younger men ? or 
do they again all improve them ? 

Mel, 'rhey too improve them. 

Socr, Then all the Athenians, aj'iparently, 
make the young into fine fellows except me, and 
1 alone corrupt them. Is tliat your meaning? 

Md, Most certainly ; that is my meaning. 

Socr. You have discovered me to be a most 
unfortunate man. Now tell me : do you think 
that the same holds good in the case of horses ? 
Does one man do them harm and every one 
else improve them ? ()n the contrary, is it not 

one man only, or a very few— -namely, those 
whf) are skilled iji liorses — who can improve 
them ; while the majority of men harm them, 
if they use them, and have to do with them ? 
Is it not so, Meletus, both with horses and with 
(-•very other animal ? Of course it is, whether 
you and Anytus say yes or no. And young 
men would certainly be very fortunate ])ersons 
if only one man corru])tcd them, and c\ery one 
else did them good. The truth is, Meletus, 
you prove conclusixely that you have never 
thought about the youth in your life. It is 
quite clear, on your own showing, that you take 
no interest at all in the matters about which 
you are prosecuting me. 

Now, be so good as to idl us,^Mcletus, is it 
better to live among good citizens or bad ones ? 
Answer, my friend : I am not asking you at all a 
difficult question. Do not bad citizens do harm 
to their neighbours and good citizens good ? 


XIII. 
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Mel. Yes. 

Socr. Ts there any man who w'ould rather 
be injured than benelited by his companions t 
Answer, my good sir : you arc obliged by the 
law to answer. Docs any one like to be 
injured } 

Mel. Certainly not. 

Socr. Well then ; arc you prosecuting me 
for conupting the young, and making them 
worse men, intentionally or unintentionally ? 

Mel. I’or doing it intentionally. 

Socr. What, Mcletus Do you mean to say 
that you, who arc so much younger than I, are 
yet so much wiser than I, that you know that 
bad citizens always do evil, and that good 
citizens always do good, to those with whom 
tliey come in contact, while I am so extra- 
ordinarily stupid as not to know that if 1 make 
any of niy companions a rogue, lie will jirobably 
injure me in some way, and as to commit this 
great crime, as you allege, intentionally.? ^\)U 
ill not make me lielicve that, nor any one 
else cither, I should think, bather I do not 
26. corrupt the young at all ; or if I do, 1 do so 
unintentionally : so that you arc a liar in either 
/case. And if I corrupt them unintentionally, 
the law docs not call upon you to prosecute 
me for a fault like that, which is an involuntary 
one : you should take me aside and admonish 
and instruct me : for of course I shall cease 
from doing wrong involuntarily, as soon as I 
know that I have been doing wrong. But 
you declined to instruct me : you would have 
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nothing to do with me : instead of that, you 
bring me up before the Court, where the 
law sends persons, not for instruction, but for 
punislimcnt. 

The truth is, Athenians, as I said, it is quite XIV. 
clear that IMcletus lias never paid the slightest 
attention to these matters. However, now tell 
us, Meletus, how do you say that I corrupt the 
younger men ? Clearly, according to your 
indictment, by teaching them not to believe in 
the gods of the city, but in other new divinities 
instead. You mean that I corrupt young men 
by that teaching, do you not ? 

Alt'/. Yes : most certainly ; I mean that. 

Eocr. 'riien in the name of these gods of 
whom wc arc speaking, explain yourself a little 
more clearly to me and to the judges here. I 
cannot understand what you mean. Do you 
mean that 1 teach young men to believe in 
some gods, but not in the gods of the city ? 

Do you accuse me of teaching them to believe 
in strange gods? If that is your meaning, 1 
myself believe in some gods, and my crime is 
not that of absolute atbeism. Or do you mean 
that I do not believe in the gods at all myself, 
and that I teach other people rot to believe in 
them cither ? 

Afc/. I mean that you do not believe in the 
gods in any v'ay whatever 
^ SocT. Wonderful Meletus ! Why do you 
';say that ? Do you mean tliat I believe neither 
jthc sun nor the moon to be gods, like other 
Imen ? 
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Mel. I swear he does not, jud^^es : lie says 
that the sun is a stone, and the moon earth. 

Socr. My dear Mcletus, do you think that 
you are |)rosecuting^^^naxa^oras You must 
have a very poor opinion of the judges, and 
think them very unlettered men, if you imagine 
that they do not know that the works of Anax - 
; ^mras o f Cdazonieme are full of these doctrines. 
And so young men learn these things from me, 
when they can often buy places in the theatre^ 
for a drachma at most, and laugh Socrates to 
Bcorn, were he to pretend that these doctrines, 
which are very peculiar doctrines too, were his. 
Ih.it please tell me, do you really think that I 
ilo not believe in the gods at all ‘i 

Mel. Most certainly I do. You are a 
complete atheist. 

Socr. No one believes that, Mcletus, and I 
hink that you know it to be a lie yourself. It 
seems to me, Athenians, that Meletus is a very 
nsolent and wanton man, and that he is jirose- 
cuting me simply in the insolence and wanton- 
ness of youth. He is like a man trying an 
27. experiment on me, by asking me a riddle that 
has no answer. ‘ Will this wise Socrates,’ he 
says to himself, ‘ sec that 1 am jesting and con- 
tradicting myself.? or shall 1 outwit him and 
every one else who hears me Meletus seems 

^ He allufles to the caricatiirrs of Anaxagoras b)) 
Aristophanes, and other comic poets, and to tragedians 
like Euripides, wlio introduced the doctrines of Anaxagoras 
mto their dramas. 'Ehe doctrine that the sun is a stone 
is referred to in an extant |)lay. — Eurip, Oresf. 971. 
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to me to contr.'idicl himself in his indictment : 
it is as if he were to say, ‘ Socrates is a wicked 
man wlio docs not believe in the gods, l)ut \\’ho 
believes in the gods.’ but that is mere trifling. 

Now, my friends, let us see wliy I think that 
this is his meaning. Do you answer me, 
Meletus : and do you, Athenians, remember the 
request which I made to you at starting, and do 
not interrupt me if I talk in my usual way. 

Is there any man, MclcUis, who believes in 
the existence of things pertaining to men and 
not in the existence of men ? Mak(.‘ him answer 
the c|Ucstion, my friends, without these absurd 
interruptions. Is there any man who believes 
in the existence of horsemanship and not in 
the existence of horses? or in flute-playing 
and not in flute-players? There is not, my 
excellent sir. If you will not answer, I will tell 
both you and the judges that. l>ut you must 
answer my next question. Is there any man 
who believes in the existence of divine things 
and not in the existence of divinities ? 

McI. There is not. 

Senr. I am very glad that the judges have 
managed to extract an answer from you. Well 
then, you say that I believe in divine beings, 
whether they be old or new ones, and that I 
teach others to believe in them ; at any rate, 
according to your stateme it, I believe in divine 
^beings. That you have sv orn in your deposi- 
tion. l>ut if 1 believe in divine beings, I sup- 
i pose it follows necessarily that I believe in 
* divinities. Is it not sc ? It is. I assume that 
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you grant that, as you do not answer. But do 
wc not believe that divinities are either gods 
tlieinselves or llic children of the gods ? Do 
you admit tliat 

McL I do. 

Socr. Then you admit that I believe in 
divinities : now, if these divinities are gods, 
then, as I say, you are jesting and asking a 
riddle, and asserting that I do not Ijclieve in 
the gods, and at the same time tliat I do, since 
I believe in divinities. But if these divinities 
are the illegitimate children of the gods, either 
by the nymphs or by other mothers, as th (7 
arc said to be, then, I ask, what man could 
believe in the existence of the children of the 
gods, and not in the existence of tltc gods ? 
7'hat would be as strange as believing in the 
existence of the offspring of horses and asses, 
and not in the existence of horses and asses. 
You must have indicted me in this manner, 
IVleletus, cither to test my skill, or because you 
could not find any crime that you could accuse 
me of with truth, ikit you will never contrive 
to persuade any man, even of the smallest 
understanding, that a belief in divine things 
and things of the gods docs not necessarily 
28. involve a belief in divinities, and in the gods, 
and in heroes. 

K\'I. But in truth, Athenians, I do not think that 
I need say very much to prove that I have not 
committed the crime for which Meletus is 
j/rosecuting me. What I have said is enough 
to prove that. But, I repeat, it is certainly true, 
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as I have already told you, that I have incurred 
much unpopularity and made many enemies. 
And that is what will cause my condemnation, 
if I am condemned ; not Melctus, nor Anytus 
eitlicr, hut the prejudice and suspicitm of the 
multitude. 'I'hey have hcen the destruction of 
many j^ood men before me, and 1 think that 
they will be so a‘;ain. 'J'here is no fear that I 
shall be their last victim. 

Perhaps some one will say : ‘ Arc you not 
ashajned, Socrates, of followin’^ pursuits which 
are very likely now to cause your dcatli V I 
should answer him with justice, and say ]\ly 
friend, if you think that a man of any worth 
at all ought to reckon the chances of life and 
death when he acts, or that he ought to think 
of anything but \vhether he is ac ting rightly or 
uTongly, and as a good or a bad man would 
ac:t, you arc grievously mistaken. According 
to you, the demigods who died at I'roy would 
be imm of no great worth, and among them the 
son of 'riietis, who thought nothing of danger 
when the alternative was disgrace.} For when 
his mother, a goddess, addressed him, as he 
was burning to slay Hector, I suppose in this 
fashion, ‘ My son, if thou avengest the death of 
thy comrade l^itroclus, and slayest Hector, 
thou wilt die thyself, for “ fate awaits thee 
straightway after Hector’s death;”’ he heard 
what she said, but he -corned danger and 
death ; he feared much more to live a coward, 
and not to avenge his fricntl. ‘ Let me punish 
the evil-doer and straightway die,’ he said, 
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‘that I may not remain here l)y the beaked 
ships, a scorn of men, encumbering^ the earth.’ ^ 
Do you suppose that lie lhou,L;ht of danger or 
of death? For this, Athenians, 1 believe to be 
the truth. (.Wherever a man’s post is, whether' 
he lias cliosen it of his own will, or whether 
lie has been placed at it by his commander, 
there it is his duty to remain and face the 
danger, without thinking of death, or of any 
V other thing, except dislionour.^ 

XVII. When the gcnei*als whom you chose to com- 
mand me, Athenians, placed me at my post at 
Potida'a, and at Ainphipolis, and at Dclium, 1 
remained where they placed me, tind ran the 
risk of death, like other men : and it waiuld be 
very strange conduct on my part if 1 were to 
desert my post now from fear of death or of 
any other thing, when God has commanded 
me, as I am persuaded that he has done, to 
29. spend my life in searching for wisdom, and in 
examining myself and others. That would in- 
deed be a very strange thing : and then cer- 
tainly I might with justice be brought to trial 
for not believing in the gods : for I should be 
disobeying the oracle, and fearing death, and 
thinking myself wise, when I was not wnse. For 
to fear death, my friends, is only to think our- 
selves wise, without being wise : for it is to 
think that we know w'hat we do not know. For 
anything that men can tell, death may be the 
greatest good that can happen to them : but 
they fear it as if they knew ([uite well that it 
' Horn. II. xviii. 96, 98. 
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was the f^reatest of evils. And what is this 
but that shameful ignorance of thinking that wc 
know what wc do not know? In tliis matter 
too, my friends, perhaps 1 am different from 
the mass of mankind : and if I were to claim 
to be at all wiser than others, it w{)uld be 
because I do not think that I ha\'c any clear 
knowledge about the other world, when, in fact, 

1 have none. Tint I do know very well that it 
is evil and base to do wrong, and to disobey 
my superior, whether he be man or god. And 
I will never do what I know to be evil, and 
sill ink in fear from what, for all that I can tell, 
may be a good. And so, even if you acquit 
me now, and do not listen to Anytus’ argu- 
ment that, if I am to be acquitted, I ought 
never to ha\ c been brought to trial at all ; and 
that, as it is, you are bound to put me to death, 
because, as he said, if I escape, all your child- 
ren will forthwith be utterl)' corrupted by 
practising what Socrates teaches ; if you were 
therefore to say to me, ‘ Socrates, this time we 
will not listen to Anytus : wc will let you go-, 
but on this condition, that you cease from 
carrying on this search of yours, and from 
philosophy ; if you arc found following those 
jnirsuils again, you shall die:’ I say, if you 
offered to let me go on these terms, 1 should 
reply : ‘ Athenians, I hoi ’ you in the highest 

regard and love ; but I wii! obey (lod rather 
than you : and as long as I have breath and 
strength I will not cease from philosophy, and 
from exhorting you, and declaring the truth to 
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ever*}' one of you whom I meet, saying, as I am 
woni;J‘ My excellent friend, you arc a citizen 
'of Athens, a city which is very great and very 
famous for wisdom and power of mind ; are you 
not ashamed of caring so miudi for the making 
of money, and for re])Utation, and for honour ? 
^Will you not think or care about wisdom, and 
truth, and the perfection of your soul?’;j And 
if he disputes my words, and says that he does 
care about these things, I shall not forthwith 
release him and go away : I shall (.[ucstion him 
and cross-examine him and test him : and if I 
think that he has not virtue', though he says 
that he has, I shall reproach him for setting 
30. the lower value on the most im])ortant things, 
and a higher value on those that are of less 
account, 'khis I shall do to c\ (‘ry one whom 1 
meet, young or old, citizen or stranger : but 
more especially to the citizens, for they are 
more nearly akin to me. For, know well, (h)d 
has commanded me to do so. And I think 
that no better })iece of fortune has ever befallen 
you in Athens than my service to (lod. For 
I spend my whole life in going about and pep 
suading you all to give your iirst and chiefest 
care to the perfection of your souls, and not 
till you have done that to think of your bodies, 


jor your wealth ;(and telling you that virtue does 
!not come from wealth, but that wealth, and 
Jevery other good thing which men have, 


^whether in public, or in ])rivate, comes from 
/virtue.^ If then I corrupt the youth l)y this 
teaching, the mischief is great : but if any man 
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says that I teach anything else, he speaks 
falsely. And therefore, Athenians, 1 say, either 
listen to A^nytiis, or do not listen to liiin : either 
acquit me, or do not accpiit me : but be sure 
that I shall not alter my way of life ; no, not if 
I have to die for it many times. 

Do not interru])t me, Athenians. Remember XVIU 
the request which I made to you, and listen to 
my words. 1 think that it will profit you to 
hear them. I am going to say something more 
to you, at which you may be inclined to cry 
out : but do not do that. Re sure that if you 
put me to death, who am what I have told 
you that I am, you will do yourselves more 
harm than me. Meletus and Anytus can do 
me no harm : that is impossible : for I am 
.sure that (iod will not allow a good man to be 
injured by a bad one. 'J'hey may indeed kill 
me, or drive me into exile, or deprive me of 
my civil rights ; and perha})s IMelctus and others 
think those things great evils. Rut I do not 
think so: I think that it is a much greater evil 
to do what he is doing now, and to try to put 
a man to death unjustly. And now, Athenians, 

I am not arguing in my own defence at all, as 
you might expect me to do : I am trying to 
])crsuadc you not to sin against (iod, by con- 
demning me, and rejecting his gift to you. For 
if you put me to death, you will not easily find 
another man to fill my place, (iod has sent 
me to attack the city, as if it were a great and 
noble horse, to use a quaint simile, which was 
rather sluggish from its size, and which needed 
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to be aroused by a [gadfly : and I think that I 
am the gadfly that (iod has sent to the rily to 
attack it ; for I never cease from settling upon 
31. you, as it were, at every point, and rousing, 
and exhorting, and reproaching each man of 
you all day long. You will not easily find any 
one else, my friends, to fill my ])lace : and if 
you take my advice, you will spare my life. 
You are vexed, as drowsy jiersons are, when 
they are awakened, and of course, if you listened 
to Anytus, you could easily kill me with a single 
blow, and then sleep on undisturbed for the 
rest of your lives, unless (iod were to care for 
you enough to send another man to arouse you. 
And >011 may easily see that it is (lod who has 
given me to your city : a mere human impulse 
would never have led me to neglect all my own 
interests, or to endure seeing my pim atc affairs 
neglected now for so many years, while it made 
me busy myself unceasingly in your interests, 
and go to each man of you by himself, like a 
father, or an elder brother, trying to persuade 
him to care for virtue. I’liere would have been 
a reason for it, if 1 had gained any advantage 
by this conduct, or if 1 had been paid for my 
exhortations ; but you sec yourselves that my 
accusers, though they accuse me of everything 
else without blushing, have not had the effrontery 
to say that I ever cither exacted or demanded 
payment. They could bring no evidence of 
that. And I think that I have siiflicicnt evi- 
dence of the truth of what I say in my poverty. 

XIX. Perhaps it may seem strange to you that, 
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though I am so Imsy in lining about in private 
with iny counsel, yet I do not venture to come 
forward in the assembly, and take part in the 
public councils. You have often heard me 
speak of my reason for this, and in many 
places : it is that I have a certain divine sign 
fn)m Clod, which is the divinity that jMelctiis 
has caricatured in his indictment. 1 have had 
it from childhood : it is a kind of voice, whicli 
whenever I hear it, always turns me back from 
something which I was going to do, but never 
urges me to act. It is this which forbids 
me to take })art in politics. And I think that 
it docs well to forbid me. For, Athenians, it 
is cjuite certain that if I had attempted to take 
part in politics, I should have perished at once 
and long ago, without doing any good either to 
you or to myself. And do not be vexed with 
me for telling the truth. There is no man who 
will preserve his life for long, either in Athens 
or elscwhen^, if he firmly opposes the wishes of 
the yicople, and tries to prevent the commission 
of nuu'h injustice and illegality in the State. 

He who would really fight for justice, must do 32. 
so as a private man, not in public, if he means 
to preserve his life, even for a short time. 

I wall prove to you that this is so by very XX. 
strong CN'idcnce, not by mere words, but by 
what you value highly, aefons. Listen then 
to what has happened to n.c, that you may 
know that there is no man who could make me 
consent to do wrong from the fear of death ; 
but that 1 would perish at once rather than give 
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way. Wliat I am goin<( to tell you may be a 
x:ommon])lacc in the Courts of Law ; neverthe- 
less it is true. (l^I hc only office that I ever held 
in the State, Athenians, was that of Senator. 
When you wished to try the ten j^encrals, who 
did not rescue their men after the battle of 
Ari^inusa', in a body, wliich was illegal, as you 
all came to think afterwards, the tribe Antiochis, 
to which I belong, held the ])residcncy. On 
that occasion 1 alone of all the presidents oj)- 
posed your illegal action, and gave my vote 
against you. 'I'lic speakers were ready to sus- 
pend me and arrest me ; and you were clamour- 
ing against me, and crying out to me to submit, 
but 1 thouglit that 1 ought to face the danger 
out in the cause of law and justice, rather than 
join with you in your unjust pr()j)osal, frinn fear 
of imprisonment or death. That was before 
the destruction of the democrac'y. When the 
oligarchy came, the 'khirty sent for me, witli 
four otlicrs, to the Coumil-Chambcr,* and 
ordered us to bring over Leon the Salaminian 
from Salamis, that they might put him to death, 
'fhey were in the habit of frequently giving 
similar orders to many others, wishing to im- 
plicate as many men as possible in their crimes. 
But then I again proved, not by mere words, 
but by my actions, that, if 1 may use a vulgar 
c.\{)r(rssion, I do not care a straw for death ; but 
that 1 do care very much indeed about not do- 
ing anything against the laws of God or man. 

* A building whore the Prytanes had their meals and 
sacriheed. 
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That government with all its jiowcr did not 
terrify me into doing anything wrong ; but 
when we left the Council-Chamber, the otlier 
four Avenl over to Salamis, and brought Leon 
across to Athens ; and I went away home : and 
if the rule of the Tliirty liad not been destroyed 
soon afterwards, 1 should very likely have been 
put to death for what I did then. Many of 
you will be my witnesses in this matter. 

Now do you think that I sh{)uld have re- XXI. 
mained alive all these years, if I had taken part 
in public affairs, and had always maintained 
the cause of justice like an honest man, and 
had held it a paramount duly, as it is, to do 
so ? Certainly not, Athenians, nor any other 
man cither, lUit throughout my whole life, 33. 
both in inivate, and in public, whencter 1 ha\e 
had to take j)art in public affairs, you will lind 
that I have never yielded a single point in a 
question of right and wrong to any man ; no, 
not to those whom my enemies falsely assert to 
have been my pupils.’ Ibit 1 was never any 
inan’s teac'ber. I have never withheld myself 
from any one, young or old, who was an.xiotis 
to hear me converse w'hilc I w'as about my 
mission ; neither do I converse for payment, 
and refuse to converse without payment : I 
am ready to ask questions of rich and poor 
alike, and if any man wi; hes to answer me, 
and then listen what 1 have to say, he may. 

And 1 cannot justly be charged with causing 

’ The rcf'TiMiee is s])C('ially to Cvitias, the leading 
man in the Oligareli) of Thirty, and to Alcihiades. 
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these men to turn out j^oocl or bad citizens *. 
for I never cither taught, or professed to teach 
any of them any knowledge whatever. And if 
any man asserts that he ever learnt or heard 
any tiling from me in private, which e\'ery one 
else did not hear as well as he, lie sure that he 
does not speak the truth. 

CXII. Why is it, then, that people delight in spend- 
ing so much time in my company ? You have 
heard why, Athenians. I told you the whole 
truth when 1 said that they delight in hearing 
me examine persons who think that they are 
wise when they arc not wise. It is certainly 
very amusing to listen to that. And, I say, 
Clod has commanded me to examine men in 
oracles, and in dreams, and in every way in 
which the divine will was ever declared to man. 
This is the truth, Athenians, and if it were not 
the truth, it would be easily nTuted. For if 
it were really the rase that 1 ha\'e already 
corrupted some of the young men, and am now 
corrupting others, surely some of them, finding 
as they grew older that I had given them evil 
counsel in their youth, would have come forward 
to-day to accuse me and take their revenge. 
Or if they wc n', unwilling to do so themselves, 
surely their kinsmen, their fathers, or brothers, 
or other relatives, would, if I had done them 
any harm, have remembered it, and taken their 
revenge. Certainly 1 sec many of tliem in 
H Court, (llere is Crito, of my own deme and of 
!jiry own age, the father of Critobulus ; here is 
jLysanias of Sphettus, the hither of yEschinusI: 
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here is Jilso Anti))li()ii of Ccphisus, tlic father 
of Epig'cncs. Then here arc others, wliose 
I)rotlicrs have spent ihcir time in my company ; 
Nicostratus, the son of Tlieozotidcs, anti brother 
of Theodotus— and Thcodotiis is dead, so he 
at least cannot entreat his brother to be silent : 
here is I^iraliis, the son of Dcmodocus, and 
the brother of d'heages ; here is Adeimantus, 34 . 
the son of Ariston, whose brother is Plato 
.rhere ; and A'.antodoriis, wimse brother is 
Aristodorus. And 1 can name many others to 
you, some of whom Meletus oiij^dit to have 
called as witnesses in the course of his own 
speech : but if he forc;ot to call them then, let 
him call them now — 1 will stand aside while 
he docs so -and tell us if he has any such 
e\'iden(:e. No, on the contrary, my friends, 
you will find all these nnm ready to siij)jH)rt 
me, the corrupter, the injurer of their kind rial, 
as Melelus and Anytus call me. d'hose of 
them who have been already corrupted mit;ht 
l^crhaps have some reason for supporting me : 
but what reason can their relatives, who arc 
grown up, and who are uncorrupted, have, 
except the reason of truth and justice, that they 
know very well that Mcletus is a liar, and that 
1 am speaking the truth ? 

Well, my friends, this, together it may be XXI I 
with other things of the s..me nature, is pretty 
much what I have to say in my defence, 
riierc may be some one among you who will 
be vexed when he remembers how, even in a 
less important tiial thaii this, he prayed and 
K 
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entreated the judges to acquit him with many 
tears, and In'otiijlil f«)r\vard liis children ajid 
many of his friends and relatives in Court, in 
order to appeal to your fcelinj^s ; and then 
finds tliat I shall do none of these ihin.iis, 
thoui^h I am in what he would think the 
supreme danpjer. I’erhaps he will harden 
himself a;^ainsl me when he notices this : it 
may make him an,i;ry, and he may give his vote 
in anger. If it is so wath any of you — I do not 
suppose that it is, but in case it should be so- 
l think that I should answ'cr him reasonably if 
I said: ‘ My friend, I have kinsmen too, for, 
ill the words of Horner,^ ** I am not l:)orn of 
slocks and stones,” but of wot nan ; ’ and so, 
Atlienians, 1 have kinsmen, and I have three 
sons, one of them a lad, and the otlicr two still 
children. Vet I will not bring any of them 
ftirward before you, and implore you to ai'quit 
me. And why will I do none of these tilings.? 
It is not from arrogance, Athenians, nor because 
I hold you cheaj): whether or no I can face 
death bravely is another tiuestion : but for my 
own credit, and for your credit, and for the credit 
of our city, I do not think it well, at my age, 
and with my name, to do anything of tliat kind. 
Rightly or wrongly, men have made up their 
minds that in some way Socrates is different 
35. from the mass of mankind. And it will be a 
shameful thing if those of you w’ho are thought 
to excel in wisdom, or in bravery, or in any other 
virtue, are going to act in this fashion. I hav'e 
‘ OJ. xix. 163 . 
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often seen men with a reputation I)chavint; 
a strange way at their trial, as if they thoui^^ht it 
a terrible fate to be killed, and as thou^^h they 
expected to live for ever, if ^'oii did not put 
them to death. Such men seem to me to 
])rin^ discredit on the city ! for any stranger 
would suppose that the best and most eminent 
Athenians, who arc selected by their fellow- 
citizens to hold office, and for other honours, 
are no better than women. Those of you, Atheni- 
ans, who have any reputation at all, ought not 
to do these things : and you ought not to allow 
us to do them : ) ou should show that you will 
l)e much more merciless to men who make the 
city ridiculous by tliese pitiful pieces of acting, 
than to men who remain (|uict. 

Hut apart from the cpiestion of credit, my XX1\ 
friends, I do not think that it is right to en- 
treat the judge to acquit us, or to escape con- 
demnation in that way. It is our duty to 
convince his mind by reason. He docs not 
sit to give away justice to his friends, but to 
pronounce judgment : and he has sworn not to 
favour any man whom he would like to favour, 
but to decide (tucstions ac'cording to law. And 
therefore we ought not to teach you to for- 
swear yourselves ; and you ought not to allow 
yourselves to be taught, for then neither you 
nor we would be acting ’igliteously. There- 
fore, Atlienians, do not rc(|uire me to do these 
things, for I believe them to be neither good 
nor just nor holy ; and, more especially do not 
ask me to do them to-day, wlieti Mcletus 
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is prosecuting^ me for impiety. For were I to 
be successful, and to prevail on you by my 
prayers to break your oaths, I should be; clearly 
teaching )’OU to believe that there are no t^ods ; 
and I should be simply accusing; myself by 
my defence of not believini^ in them. lUit, 
Athenians, that is \cry far from the tnitl). 1 
do believe in the i^ods as no one of my 
accusers believes in them : and to you and to 
(lod I commit my cause to be decided as is 
best fm' you and for me. 

(//<■ is found hv 2S / votes to 220.) 

I am not \(‘xed at tlu^ verdict whic h >011 
have ; 4 i\en, Athenians, for many reasons. 1 
expected tliat )()U would lind me L;uilty; ami I 
am not so much 5uri)rised at thal, as at the 
numbers of the \(»(es. I, certainly, never 

thoui,dU that the majority at^ainst mti would 
have been so narrow. lUit now it stanns 

that if only thirty votes had chai\L;cd sides, 1 
should have escaped. So J think that I have 
c^scaped MeU^tus, as it is : and not only have I 
escaped him ; for it is perfectly clear that if 
Anytus and I.ycon had not conn^ forwai'd to 
iccuse me too, he would not liave obtained the 
ifth part of the votes, and would have had to 
;pay a tine of a thousand drachmae. ^ 

1 Aliy pniscciUor who did ncjt obtain the votes of 
ono-fift!i of the dirasts or judges, incurred n fine of 1000 
drachnuv, and certain other disabilities. Cf. DicL 
A/riiq. s.v. 7 ^)a 07 y. 
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So he proposes death as the penalty. He XX VJ 
It so. And what (‘ounter- penalty shall I 
propose to you, Athenians What 1 dcser\'e, 
of course, must I not What then do 1 
deserve to ])ay or to suffer for having deter- 
mined not to spend my life in ease ? 1 

negiert(Ml the things which most men value, 
such as wealth, and family interests, and 
military commands, and popular oratoiy, and 
all the political appointments, and clubs, and 
factions, that there are in Athens ; for 1 thought 
that I was really too conscientious a man to 
preserve my life if 1 engaged in these matters. 

So I did not go where I should ha\ e done no 
good either to )'Ou or to nuself. I went 
instead to each one of you l.)y himself, to do 
him, as I say, the great('st of services, and 
slro'ce to ])t'rsuade him not to think of his 
affairs, until he had thought of himself, and 
tried to make himself as |)crf(:ct and wise as 
possible ; nor to think of the affairs of Athens, 
until he had thought of Athens herself ; and 
in all cast's to b(.'stow his thoughts on things 
in the same manner. d1icn what do I deserve 
for such a life ? Something good, Athenians, 
if I am really to propose what I ilescrve ; and 
something good which it would be suitable to me 
to receive. Then what is a suitable rcAvard to 
be given to a poor bene-actor, who recpiires 
leisure to exhort you? 'lliere is no reward, 
Athenians, so suitable for him as a public 
maintenance in the Prytaneum. It is a much 
more suitable reward for him than for any of 
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you ’.vho has won a victory at tlic Olympic 
j;amcs with liis horse or his chariots. Sucli a 
man only makes you seem happy, but I make 
you really haj^py : and ho is not in want, and 
I am. So if I am to propose the penalty 
37. which I really deserve, I propose tliis, a public 
maintenance in the rrylaneuin. 

VII. l^erhaps you think me stubborn and arro^^ant 
in what I am sayin<;j now, as in what I said 
about the entreaties and tears. It is not so, 
Athenians ; it is rather that I am convinced 
tliat I never wroni^^ed any man intentionally, 
though I cannot persuade you of t])at, for we 
have conversed tog(?thcr only a little time. ^ If 
. there were a law at Athens, as there is else- 
where, not to finish a trial of life and death in 
a single day, 1 think that I could have con- 
vinced you of it : but now it is not easy in 
so short a time to clear myself of the gross 
calumnies of my enemies. Jhit when I am 
convinced that I have never wronged any man, 
I shall certainly not wrong myself, or admit 
that I deserve to suffer any evil, or ])roposc 
any evil for myself as a ])eualty. W hy sliould 
1 } Lest I should suffer the penally which 
Mclctus proposes, wlien I say that 1 do not 
know whether it is a good or an evil ? Shall 
I choose instead of it something wliich I know 
to be an evil, and j)roposc that as a ])enalty ? 
Shall I propose imprisonment 1 And why 
should I pass the rest of my days in prison, 
the slave of successive jjfficials Or shall I 
^propose a fine, with impi isonment until it is 
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paid ? I have told you why I will not do that. 

I should have to remain in j^rison for 1 ha\ e 
no money to pay a fine with. Shall I then 
propose exile? Terliaps you would a^rec to 
that. Life would indeed be very dear to 
me, if 1 were unreasonable cnout;h to expect 
that strangers would cheerfully tolernte my 
discussions and reasonings, when ) ou nho arc 
my fellow- citizens cannot endure them, and 
have found them so burdensome and odious to 
you, that you arc seeking now to be released 
from them. No, indeed, Athenians, that is 
not likely. A fine life I should lead for an old 
man, if 1 were to withdraw from Athens, and 
pass the rest of my days in wandering from 
city to city, and continually being expclU‘(l 
f'or I know ^■ery well that tlie young men will 
listen to me, wherever 1 go, as they do here ; 
and if I drive them awa)’, they will persuade 
their elders to expel me : and if I do not drive 
them away, tlieir fathers and kinsmen will 
expel me for their sakes. 

I’erhaps some one will say, ‘Why cannot 
you withdraw from Athens, Socrates, and hold 
your peace?’ It is the most difficult thing in 
the world to make you understand why I can- 
not do that. If I say that 1 cannot hold my 
peace, because that would be to disobey (loci, 
you will think that 1 am not in earnest and 
will not believe me. And it I tell you that no 3B. 
better thing can hap})cn to a man than to 
converse every day about virtue and the other 
matters about which yon have heard me cou- 
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versin<^ and examining myself and others, and 
that an iin examined life is not worth living, then 
you will believe me still less. lUit that is the 
truth, my friends, though it is tint easy to con- 
vince you of it. And, what is more, I am not 
accustomed to think that 1 deserve any punish- 
ment. If I had been rich, 1 would liave pro- 
posed as large a line as 1 could pay: that 
would have done me no harm. But I am not 
rich enough to pay a fine, unless you are 
willing to fix it at a sum within my means. 
Perhaps I could pay you a mina: ^ so I propose 
that. Plato here, Athenians, and Crito, and 
Critobulus, and Apollodorus bid me propose 
thirty iiiin;e, and they will be sureties for me. 
So I propose thirty mina'. They will be 
sufficient sureties to you for the money. 

{/id is condemned io deal hi) 

IX. You have not gained very much time, 
Athenians, and, as the price of it, you will 
have an evil name from all who wish to revile 
the city, and they will cast in your teeth that 
you put Socrates, a wise m.an, to death. For 
they will certainly call me wise, whether I am 
wise or not, when they want to reproach you. 
If you would have waited for a little while, your 
wishes would have been fulfilled in the course 
of nature ; for you sec that I am an old man, 
far advanced in years, and near to deatli. I 
am speaking not to all of you, only to those 
who have \'Oted for my death. And now I am 
^ A min: was equivalent tlien U) : i : 3. 
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speaking:;' to them still. Perhaps, my friends, 
yon think that 1 have been defeated be<'ause 1 
was wantini^' in the arguments by which 1 could 
have persuaded you to acquit me, if, that is, I 
had tliou^ht it rii^ht to do or to say anything 
to escape punislnnent. It is not so. I have 
been defeated because 1 was wanting, not in 
arguments, but in overboldness and effrontery : 
ijecaiise 1 would not plead before you as you 
would have liked to hear me plead, or appeal 
to you with wce])ing and wailing, or say and 
(kj many other things, which 1 maintain arc 
unworthy of me, but wliich you have been 
accustomed to from other men. But when 1 
was defending myself, I thought that I ought 
not to do anything unmanly because of the 
dangex' whicli 1 ran, and 1 have not changed 
my mind now. I would very much rather 
defend myself as I did, and die, than as you 
would liavc liad me do, and live. Both in a 
law suit, and in war, there are some things 
\vhieh neither 1 mn* any other man may do in 39 
order t<j escape fioin death. in battle a man 
often sees that he may at least escape from 
death by tlirowing down his anms and falling 
on his knees before the pursuer to Ix'g ku- his 
life. And there are many otluu- w ays of a\ oid- 
ing death in every danger, if a man will not 
scruple to say and to do cuything. But, my 
biends, 1 think that it is a much harder thing 
to escape from wdekedness than from death ; 
for wickedness is swifter than death. And now 
1, who am old and sknv, have been overtaken 
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hy the slower pursuer: and iny accusers, who 
are clover and swift, liavc l)een overtaken by 
the swift or pursuer, which is wickedness. And 
now 1 shall hencOj sentenced by you to 
death ; and they will i;o hcnc(', s('ntenced by 
truth to receive the penalty of wickedness and 
fwdl. And I abide by this award as well as 
they. J’eihaps it was right for these things 
to l)e so : and I think that they are fairly 
measured. 

XXX. And now 1 wish to projdiesy to you, Athen- 
ians vho have condemned mo. For 1 am 
going to die, and that is the time when men 
iiavc most ])rophetic power. And I j)rophcsy 
to you who have sentenced me to death, that a 
fir severer punishment than you have inflicted 
on me, will surely overtake you as soon as I am 
dead. You have done this thing, thinking that 
you will be relieved from having to give an 
account of your lives. lUit I say that the 
ncsult will be vc'iy different from that. I'lierc 
will be more men who will call you to account, 
whom I have held back, and whom you did 
not see. And tliey will be harder masters to 
you than I have been, for th(^y will be younger, 
and you will I)e more angry wath them. For if 
you think that you will restrain men from 
reju'oaching you for your evil lives by putting 
them to death, you are v('ry much mistaken. 
That way of es('a])e is liardly jiossiblc, and it is 
not a. good one. It is much better, and much 
easier, not to silence r{!proaches, but to make 
yourselves as perfect as )’ou can. This is my 
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p.'irlini; prophecy to you who have condemned 
me. 

With you who have arqiiitted me I should XXXI. 
like to converse toucliin;^^ this lliinx’ 
come to pass, wliile tlic authorities are l)usy, 
and before 1 ^o to the place wliere I Iciac to 
die. So, 1 pray you, remain with me until 1 
»;o hence : there is no reason why w c, sliould 
not converse with each otlicr while it is possiljlc. 

1 wish to c\]jlaiii to you, as my friends, the 40 . 
ineaninj^ of Avhat has Ijcfallen me. A wonder- 
ful thin^r has happened to me, judtfcs-- for you 
I am rii^ht in callin.q’ jiul^es.^ The prophetic 
sij^n, whiclt I am wont to receive from the 
divine voice, has b(‘en constantly witli me all 
Ihroii^di my life till now, opposing' me in (piitc 
small matters if 1 Averc not goinx"^ rigiitly. 

And now you yourselves see Avhat lias happened 
to me ; a thing Avhieh might be thought, and 
Avhich is sometimes actually reckoned, the 
supreme evil. Ikit the sign of (lod did not 
nithstand me when 1 Avas leaxing my house in 
the morning, nor when 1 was coming up hither 
to the Court, nor at any point in my speech, 
when I Avas going to say anything : though at 
other times it has often stopped me in the very 
act of sj)caking, iUit now, in tl)is matter, it has 
never once Avithstood me, cither in my words or 
my actions. T will tell you. AAliat 1 belie\e to 
l)e tlic reason of tlial. 'I'lns thing that Itas 
< omc upon mo must be a good : and those 

^ 'I'hc of .kMh'ss hitlu'ilo lins nhsays Ijocn 

'Athenians,' nr ‘ jny friends’ tai'()/)fs). 
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of us who think that death is an evil must 
needs he mistaken. I have a clear proof tliat 
that is so ; for my acciislomed si^n would cer- 
tainly have opposed me, if I had not been 
^;oin^' to fare well. 

XXII. And if \\v reflect in another way we shall see 
that we may well hope that death is a good. 
For the state of death is one of two things : 
either the dead man wholly ceases to be, and 
loses all sensation; or, according to the common 
belief, it is a change and a migration of the 
soul unto another place. And if death is the 
absence of all sensation, and like the sleep of 
one whose slumbers are unbroken by any 
dreams, it will be a wonderful gain. For if a 
man had to select that night in which he slept 
so soundly that he did not even s('eany dreams, 
and had to compare with it all the other nights 
and days of his life, and then had to say how 
many days and nights in his life he had spent 
better and more pleasantly than this night, I 
think that a private person, nay, even the gi'eat 
King 1 himself, would find them easy to count, 
comj)ared with the others. If that is the nature 
of death, I for one count it a gain. For then 
it appears that eternity is nothing more than a 
single night. But if death is a journey to 
another place, and the common belief be true, 
that there are all who have died, what good 
could be greater than this, iny judges ? Would 
a journey not be worth taking, at the end of 
which, in the other world, we should be released 

’ t>f Porsin. 
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I'roni the self styled judges \vho arc here, and dL 
should find the true judges, who are said to sit 
ill judgment lielow, sudi as Alinos, and Rhada- V' 
manthus, ami yEarus, and ..'Ijiptolemiis, and* 
the other demi-gods who were just in their V - 
lives ? Or what would you not give to com 
*vcrse with Orpheus and Musa us and Hesiod 
^ind Homer ? I am willing to die many tim(‘s,< 
if this be true. And for my own part I should'] 

Jiave a wonderful interest in meeting there 
Pajamedcs, and Ajax the son of ’I'elamon, and 
the othei’ men of old who have died tlirough an 
unjust judgment, and in comparing my experi- 
ences with theirs. 'I'hat 1 think would be no 
small pleasure. And, aliovc all, I could s])end 
my time in ('xamining those who arc there, as 
• 1 examine men here, and in finding out whicli 
of them is ni.se, and which of them thinks him- 
self wise, when he is not wise. What would 
we not give, my judges, to be able to examine 
the leader of the great expedition against d'roy, 
or Odyssc’Us, or .Sisyphus, or countless other 
men and women whom wc could name.^ It 
would lie an inlinitc happiness to converse with 
them, and to live with them, and to examine 
them. Assuredly there they do not jiut men to 
death for doing that. For besides the other 
ways in whii'h they are happier than we are, 
they are immortal, at least if the common 
belief be true. 

And you too, judges, must face death with a XXXI 1 
good courage, and believe this as a truth, that 
no evil can happen to a good man, either in life, 
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or afier death. His fortunes arc not neglected 
])y the gods ; and what has come to me to-day 
lias not come by chance. 1 am persuaded that 
it was l^eltcr for me to die now, and to be 
released from trouble : and that w^as the reason 
w'hy the sign never turned me back. And so 
I am harilly angry with my acaaisers, or with 
those who have condemned me to die. Yet it 
was not willi this mind that they ac:cuscd me 
and condemned me, but meaning to do me an 
injury. So far I may hud fault with them. 

Yet 1 liave one request to make of them. 
Wlien my sons grow u|), visit them v ith punish- 
ment, my friends, and vex tliem in the same 
way that I have vexeil you, if they seem to you 
to care for riclies, or for any other thing, before 
virtue : and if they think that they are some- 
thing, when tliey are nothing at all, reproach 
them, as 1 have reproachetl you, for not caring 
for what they should, and for thinking that they 
are great men when in fact they arc worthless. 
And if you will ilo this, I myself and my sons 
will have received our deserts at )’our hands. 

but now the time has come, and we must 
go hence ; I to die, and you to live. Whether 
life or di‘alh is better is known to God, and to 
( lod onlv. 
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S(/cT. W’hy have you come at this hour, Crito? 
Is it not still early? 

Cn/o. Vcs, vei )- early. 

S()('r. Alx)ut what time is it ? 

Cr//o. It is just day-break. 

SoiT. I wonder that the jailor was willinj^ to 
let you in. 

cy/to. }Ic knows me now, Socrates, I come 
here so often ; and besides, I have done liim a 
service. 

S(hr. Have you been here long? 

Cn'to. Yes ; some time. 

Socr. 'riien why did you sit down without 
speaking ? why did you not wake me at once ? 

(>//<;. Indeed, Socrates, I wish that I my- 
self were not so sleepless and sorrowful, but 
I have been wondering to see how sweetly you 
sleep. And 1 purjjosely did not wake you, for 
I was anxious not to disturb vour repose. Often 
before, all through your life, I have thought that 
your temper w^as a happy one ; and I think so 
more than ever now, when I see how easily and 
calmly you bear the calamity that has come to 
you. 

c 


riiAr. I 
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Socr. Nay, Crito, it would be al^surd if at 
iny ai;c I were anj^ny at havin^' to die. 

Cri/o. Other men as old arc overtaken by 
similar calamities, Socrates ; but their a^c does 
not save them from bcin.u;' ant,»^ry with their fate. 

S(h‘f\ d'hat is so : but tell me, why are you 
here so (.‘arly } 

CritiK I am the bearer of bitter news, Soc- 
rates ; not Intter, it seems, to you ; but to me, 
and to all your friends, both bitter and p'icvous: 
aiul to none of them, I think, is it more i^o ievous 
than to me. 

^Wr. W’hat is it ? Has the ship come from 
Delos, at the arrival of which 1 ani to die 

*Crilo. No, it has not actually arrived : but 
j think that it will be here to-day, from tlie 
news whi('h certain persons have brought from 
5 nmiu my who left it there. It is clear from 
their news that it will be here to-day ; and then, 
Socrates, to-morrow your life will have to end. 

^ Socr, Well, Crito, may it end fortunately. 
He it so, if so the ^ods will. But I do not 
think that the ship will be here to-day. 

' CrUo. Why do you suppose not ? 

Socr. I will tell you. I am to die on the day 
after the ship arrives, am 1 not 
.*» Criio. That is what the authorities say. 

Socr. d'hen 1 do not think that it will come 
to-day, but to-morrow. I judge from a certain 
dream which 1 saw a little while ago in the 
night : so it seems to be fortunate that you did 
not wake me. 

' Crito. And what was this dream t 
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SoiT. A fail' and comely woman, clad in 
{Whi te ^annc nls, seemed to come to me, and 
icall me and say, “O Socrates - 

■j! 

' t' riic lliini iliiv liciu'C shall thou fair I’hlhia * 

^ lU ' 

putu 

Crito. Wdiat a .straivm dream, Socrates ! ^ ? 

Socr, Ihit its meaninj^' is clear ; at least to 
me, Crito. 

Crilo. Yes, too clear, it seems. Ihit, O my 
L;()od Socrates, I beseech yon for tlu: last time 
to listen to me and save yourself, hor to me 
your death will be more than a sinj^le disaster: 
not only shall 1 lose a friend the like of whom 
1 shall never find aj;ain, but many jjcrsons, who 
do not know you and me well, will think that I 
mi^^ht have saved you if 1 had been willing:;- to 
spend money, but that I neglected to do so. 
.\nd what character could be more disgraceful 
than the character of ('aring more for money 
than for one’s friends 1 d'hc world will never 
believe that wc were anxious to save you, Init 
that you yourself refused to esca])e. 

Socr, l)Ut, my excellent Crito, why should wc 
care so much about the opinion of the world : 
'The Ijest men, of whose opinion it is worth uui 
wliile to think, will believe that we acted as w^e 
really did. 

Crito, lUit you sec, Socrates, that it is neces- 
sary to care about the opinion of the world too. 
This very thing that has happened to you proves 
tliat the multitude can do a man not the least, 


1 lloin. //. ix. 363. 
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but almost the greatest harm, if lie l)e falsely 
accused to them. 

Socr. I wish that the multitude w^ere able to 
do a man the greatest harm, Crito, for then they 
would be able to do him the greatest good too. 
'fhat would have been w'ell. But, as it is, they 
can do neither. They cannot make a man either 
wise or foolish : they act w'holly at random. 
tV’. Crih). Well, be it so. But tell me this, 
Socrates. You surely are not anxious about 
me and your other friends, and afraid lest, if you 
escape, the informers should say that we stole 
you away, and get us into trouble, and involve 
us in a great deal of expense, or perhaps in the 
loss of all our property, and, it may be, bring 
some other punishment upon us besides If 
45, you have any fear of that kind, dismiss it. f'or 
of course wa^ are bound to run those risk^s, aiul 
still greater risks than those if necessary, in 
saving you. So do not, I beseech you, refuse 
to listen to me. 

Socr. I am anxious about that, Crito, and 
about much besides. 

C?i/o, Then have no fear on that score. 
There arc men who, for no very large sum, are 
ready to bring you out of prison into safety. 
And then, you know, these informers are cheaply 
bought, and there wmuld be no need to spend 
much upon them. My fortune is at your service, 
and I think that it is sufficient : and if you have 
any feeling about making use of my money, 
there are strangers in Athens, whom you know, 
ready to use theirs ; and one of them, Simmias 
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of Thebes, has actually brought enough for this 
very purpose. And Ccbcs and many others 
are ready too. And therefore, I repeat, do not 
shrink from saving yourself on tliat ground. 
And do not let what you said in tlie (.'ourt, that 
if you went into exile you would not know what 
to do with yourself, stand in your way ; for 
there are many places for you to go to, wliei c 
you will be welcomed- If you clioose to go to 
Thessaly, I have friends there who will make 
much of you, and shelter you from any annoy- 
ance from the people of 'Fhessaly. 

And besides, Socrates, I think that you will V. 
be doing what is wrong, if you abandon your 
life when you might preserve it. You arc 
simply playing the game of your enemies ; it is 
exactly the game of those who wanted to destroy 
.you. And what is more, to me you seem to be 
!a])andoning your children too : you will leave 
them to take their chance in life, as far as 
you are concerned, when you might bring them 
up and educate them. xMost likely their fate 
will be the usual fate of children who are left 
orphans. But you ought not to beget children 
unless you mean to take the trouble of bringing 
them up and educating them. It seems to me 
that you arc choosing the easy way, and not the 
way of a good and brave man, as you ought, 
when you have been talking all your life long of 
the value that you set 'i])on virtue. Tor my 
part, I feel ashamed both for you, and for us 
who are your friends. Men will think that the 
whole of this thing which has happened to you 
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' your appearance in court to take your trial, 
when you need not have appeared at all ; the 
ivery way in wliich the trial was conducted ; and 
Ithen lastly this, for the crownin^; absurdity of 
'the whole aftair, is due to our cowardice. It 
will look as if we had shirked the danger out of 

40. miserable cowardice ; for we did not save you, 
and you did not save yourself, when it was quite 
possible to do so, if we had been good for any- 
thing at all. 'hake care, Socrates, lest these 
things be not evil only, but also dishonouralde 
to you and to us. ^Consider then ; or rather 
the time for consideration is past ; we must 
resolve ; and there is only one plan possible. 
F.vcrything must be done to-night.' If we delay 
any longer, we are lost. O Socrates, I implore 
you not to refuse to listen to me. 

VI. Socr. My dear Crito, if your anxiety to save 
me be right, it is most valuable : but if it be not 
right, its greatness makes it all the more danger- 
ous. We must consider then whether we are 
to do as you say, or not ; for I am still what I 
always have been, a man who will listen to no 
voice but tk.e voice of th.c reasoning which on 
consideration I find to be truest. I cannot cast 
aside my former arguments because this mis- 
fortune has come to me. They scern to me to 
l)e as true as ever they were, and I liold exactly 
the same ones in honour and esteem as 1 used 
to : and if we have no Ijcttcr reasoning to sub- 
stitute for them, I. certainly sludl not agree to 
your proposal, not even though the power of the 
in Ititudc should scare us with fresli terrors, as 
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children are scared with ho1)gob]ins, and inflict 
upon us new lines, and imprisonments, and 
deaths. How then shall wc most fitly examine 
the (jnestion ? Shall we j^o back first to what 
you say about the opinions of men, and ask if 
we used to be ri^lit in thinkini;^ that wc ou[;ht 
to pay attention to some opinions, and not to 
others.? Used we to be right in sa)ing‘ so 
before I was condemned to die, and has it now 
become ajjparent that wc were talking at ran- 
dom, and arguing for the sake of argument, and 
that it was really nothing but play and nonsense? 
I am anxious, Crilo, to examine onr former 
reasoning with your help, and to see whether 
my present position will appear to me to have 
affected its truth in any way, or not ; and 
W'hether we are to set it aside, or to ) ield assent 
to it. Those of us who thought at all seriously, 
used always to say, I think, exactly what 1 said 
just now, namely, that wc ought to esteem some 
of the opinions which men form highly, and not 
others. Tell me, (hito, if you please, do you 
not think that they were right ? (T'or you, 
hiuinanly speaking, will not have to die to- 
pnorrow, and your judgment will not be biassetl 
iby that circumstance.) Consider then : do jou 
not think it reasonable to say tha^ we should not 
esteem all the opinions of men, but only some, 
nor the opinions of all men, but only of some 
men ? What do you think ? Is not this tine? 

Cr/fo. It is. 

S/hT. And wc should esteem the good 
opinions, and not the worthless ones ? 
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Crito. Yes. 

Socr, But the good opinions are those of 
the wise, and the worthless ones those of the 
foolish ? 

Crito. Of course. 

Socr. And wliat used we to say about this ? 
Docs a man who is in training, and who is in 
earnest about it, attend to the praise and ])lame 
and opinion of all men, or of the one man only 
who is a doctor or a trainer ? 

Crito. flc attends only to the opinion of the 
one man. 

Socr. Then he ought to fear the blame and 
welcome the praise of this one man, not of the 
many 1 

Crito. Clearly. 

Socr. 'rhen he must act and exercise, and 
eat and drink in whatever way the one man 
who is his master, and who understands the 
matter, bids him ; not as others bid him } 

Crito. Th.at is so. 

Socr. Crood. But if he disobeys this one 
man, and disregards his opinion and his praise, 
and esteems instead what the many, who under- 
stand nothing of the matter, say, will he not 
suffer ‘for it ? 

Crito. Of course he will. 

Socr. And how will he suffer.^ In what 
direction, and in what part of himself.'^ 

Crito. Of course in his body. That is 
disabled. 

Socr. You are right. And, Crito, to be 
brief, is it not the same, in everything ? And, 
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therefore, in ({uestions of right and wrong, and 
of the base and the honourable, and of good 
and evil, which we are now considering, ought 
we to follow the opinion of the many and fear 
that, or the opinion of the one man who under- 
stands these matters (if we can find him), and 
feel more shame and fear before him than 
before all other men ? For if we do not follow 
him, we shall cripple and maim that part of us 
which, we used to say, is improved by right 
and disabled by wrong. Or is this not so? 

Crito, No, Socrates, I agree with you. 

Socr, Now, if, by listening to the opinions VIII 
of those who do not understand, we disable 
(hat part of us which is improved by health 
and crippled by disease, is our life worth living, 
when it is crippled ? It is the body, is it not ? 

Crito. Yes. 

Son\ Is life worth living with the body 
('rippled and in a bad state ? 

Crito. No, certainly not. 

Socr. Then is life worth living when that 
part of us which is m.iimed by wrong and 
benefited by right is crippled ? Or do we con- 
sider that part of us, whatever it is, which has 
to do witli right and wrong to be of less con- 4a 
sequence than our body ? 

Crito. No, certainly not. 

Socr. But more valuable ? 

Crito. Yes, much more so. 

Socr. Then, my excellent friend, we must 
nut think so much of what the many will say 
of us ; we must think of what the one man. 
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who understands right and wrong, and of what 
'rrutli licrsclf will say of us. And so you are 
^mistaken to begin with, when you invite us to 
^regard the opinion of the nuiltitudc concerning 
‘the right and the honourable and the good, 
jind their opposites. But, it may be said, the 
multitude can put us to death ? 

OvAj. ^"cs, that is c\'idcnt. 'I’hat may be 
sai^lj. ^Socrates. 

'Pruc. But, my excellent friend, to 
me it appears that the conclusion ^^hich we 
have just reached, is the same as our conclusion 
/of formei times. JMow considen* whether we 
Istill hold to the belief, that we should set the 
value, not on living, but on living 

well ? 

Cr/Z/K Yes, we do. 

I SWr. And living well and honourably and 
irightly mean the same thing : do we hold to 
jthat or not ? 

C/'/Zf\ \Vc do. 

X. Srky\ Then, starting from these premises, 
we have to consider whether it is right or not 
right for me to try to escape from })rison, with- 
out the consent of the Athenians. If we lind 
that it is right, we will try ; if not, we will let 
it alone. I am afraid that considerations of 
expense, and of reputation, and of bringing up 
my children, of which you talk, Crito, are only 
the reflections of our friends, the many, who 
lightly put men to death, and who would, if 
they could, as lightly bring them to life again, 
without a thought. But reason, which is our 
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guide, shows us that wc can liave nothing to 
consider but the question whicli I asked just 
now : namely, shall wc be doing right if we 
give money and thanks to the men who are to 
aid me in escaping, and if we ourselves take 
our respective parts in my escape ? Or shall 
we in truth be doing wrong, if w e do all this ? 
And if we find that we should Ix! doing wrong, 
then wc must not take any account either of 
death, (^or of any other evil that may be the** 
consecjuence of remaining quietly here, but onlyV\ 
of doing wrong.' 

Crifo. I think that you arc right, Socrates. 

Ikit what are we to do ? 

Socr. Let us consider that together, my 
good sir, and if you can contradict anything 
that 1 say, do so, and f will l)c convinced : 

Imt if you cannot, do not go on repealing to 
me any longer, my dear friend, that I should 
escape without the consent of the Athenians. ^ 
am very anxious to act with your approval A' 

I do not want you to think me mistaken.) Ihit^ 
now^ tell me if you agree with the doctrine ftajm 
w'hich I start, and try to answer my questions 
as }'ou think best. 49. 

Crito. 1 will tiy. 

Sflcr. Ought w'o never to do wrong inten- X. 
tionally at all ; or may we do wrong in some 
ways, and not in others ? Or, as w e have ofltai 
agreed in former times, is it imwcr either good 
or honourable to do wrong? JIave all our 
former conclusions been forgotten in these few 
' Rciuliiig TraVa?. 
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days ? Old men as we were, Crito, did we not 
see, in days j^one by, when we were gravely 
conversing witii each other, that we were no 
better than children ? Or is not what we used 
to say most assuredly the truth, whether the 
world agrees with us or not? Is not wrong- 
doing an evil and a shame to the wrong doer 
in every case, whether we incur a heavier or a 
lighter ])unishment than death as the conse- 
quence of doing right ? Do we believe that ? 

Crilo. We do. 

Socr. 'I hon w e ought never to do u i'ong at 
all ? 

Crito, Certainly not. 

*) Socr, Neither, if we ought never to do wrong 
at all, ought we to re])ay wrong with wrong, 
/(as the world thinks we may ? 

Crito. Clearly not. 

Socr. W'cll then, Crito, ought wc to do evil 
to any one ? 

Crito. Certainly I tliink not, Socrates. 

Socr. And is it right to re|)ay evil with evil, 
as the world thinks, or not right ? 

Crilo, Certainly it is not right. 

Socr. kor there is no difference, is there, 
between doing evil to a man, and wronging 
him ? 

Crito. I'rue. 

Socr, Then wc ought not to repay wrong 
with wrong or do harm to any man, no matter 
what we may have suftered from him. And in 
j conceding this, Crito, be careful that you do 
not concede more than you mean. For 1 know 
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that only a few men hold, or ever will liolcl this 
opinion. And so those who liold it, and those 
who do nut, have no common ground of a>gu- 
ment ; they can of necessity only look with con- 
tempt on each others belief. Do you therefore 
consider very carefully whether you agree with 
me and share my opinion. Arc wc to start in 
our inquiry from the doctrine that it is never 
right either to do wrong, or to repay wrong 
with wrong, or to avenge ourselves on any man 
who harms us, by harming him in return ? Or 
do you disagree with me and dissent from my 
principle ? 1 myself have believed in it for a 

long time, and I believe in it still, but if you 
differ in any way, explain to me how. If you 
still hold to our former opinion, listen to my 
next point. 

Crito. Yes, I hold to it, and I agree with 
you. (loon. 

Son\ 'flicn, my next i)oint, or rather my^ 
^next question, is this :(Ought a man to per-<^ 

I form his just agreements, or may he shufile oulj 
I of them 

Crito. Me ought to perform lliem. 

Socr. Then consider. Jf I escape without XJ. 
the state’s consent, shall I be injuring those 50. 
wi\om I ought least to injure, or not ? Shall 
1 be abiding by my just agreements or not ? 

Crito. I cannot answer your question, Soc- 
rates. I do not understand 't. 

Socr. Consider it in this way. Suppose the 
laws and the commonwealth were to come and 
appear to me as I was preparing to run away 
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(if that is the rit;hl phrase lo describe my escape) 
and were to ask, ‘ 'I'ell us, Socrates, what have 
you in your mind to do? What do you mean 
by trying to csca|)e, ])ut to destroy us the laws, 
fand the whole city, so far as in you lies? t,l^o 
!you think that a state can exist and not be 
overthrown, in which the ilccisions of law are 
of no force, and are disregarded and set at 
■nought by private individuals ? ’ ■ How' shall w'c 
answer questions like that, Crito ? Much might 
be said, esjiccially by an orator, in defence of 
the law which makes judicial derisions supreme. 
Shall I reply, ‘But the state has injured me; 
it has decided my cause wrongly.’ Shall we 
say that ? 

Cn/o, Certainly we will, Socrates. 

XII. Soil'. And suppose the lawes were to reply, 
Was that our agreement ? or was it that you 
would submit to whatever judgments the state 
sjioiild pronounce ? if we were to Avmider 

at llmir words, perhaps they w-ould say, ‘ So- 
crates, w'onder not at our words, but answer us ; 
you yourself arc accustomed to ask questions 
and to answer them. What comjdaint have 
you against us and the city, that you arc trying 
to destroy us ? Are we not, first, your parents ? 
Through us your hither took your mother and 
begat you. Tell us, have you any fault to find 
w'ith those of us that arc the laws of marriage ? ’ 
‘ I have none,’ J should reply. ‘ Or have you any 
fault to find with those of us that regulate the 
nurture and education of the child, which you, 
like others, received ? Did not we do well in 
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biddin;; your father educate you in music and 
gymnastic?’ ‘You did,’ 1 should say. ‘Well 
then, since you were brouj^ht into the world 
and nurtured and cdiu'atcd by us, how, in the 
first })la(:c, c;in you deny that you arc our child 
and our slave, as your fathers were before you ? 
And if this be so, do you think that your rii;hts 
are on a level with ours ? Do you think that 
you ha\e a ri^ht to retaliate upon us if we 
should try to do anything to you. You had 
not the same rights that your father had, or 
that your master would have had, if you had 
l)een a slave. You had no right to retaliate 
upon them if they ill-treated you, or to answer 
them if they reviled you, or to strike them 51 
back if they struck you, or to repay them evil 
with evil in any way. And do you think lhatj 
you may retaliate on your country andt its laws 
If we try to d(istroy you, beiatise we think it; 
right, will you in return do all that )0U can to 
destroy us, the laws, and your country, and say 
that in so doing you are doing right, )-ou, the man, 
who in truth thinks so much of virtue ? (Or arc 
you loo wise to sec that your country is worthier, 
and more august, and more sacred, and holier, 
and held in higher honour both by the gods and 
by all men of understanding, than your father and 
your inothei' and all your other ancestors ; and 
that it is your bounden duty to revcrenc:c it, and 
to submit to it, and to appn^ach it more humbly ’ 
than you would approach your father, when it 
is angry with you ; and either to do whatever it ^ 
bids you to do or to persuade it to excuse you ; 
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and to obey in silence if it orders you to 
endure stripes or imprisonment, or if it send 
you to battle to be wounded or to die ? That is 
what is your duty. You must not give way, 
nor retreat, nor desert your post. In war, and 
in the court of justice, and everywhere, you 
must do whatever your city and your count 17 
bid you do, or you must convince them that 
their commands arc unjust. Hut it is against 
the law of God to use violence to your father 
or to your mother ; and much more so is it 
against the law of God to use violence to your 
country.’ What answer shall w(i make, Crito ? 
Shall we say that the laws speak truly, or 
not .? 

CrliiK I think that they do. 

XIII. Socr, ‘ I'hcn considcu*, Socrates,’ perhaps 
'they would say, Gf we are right in saying that 
G)y attempting to escape you are attempting to 
^injure us. AVe brought you into the world, we 
[nurtured you, we educated you, we gave you 
..'{nd every other citizen a share of all the good 
, things we could. Yet we proclaim that if any 
man of the Athenians is dissatisfied with us, he 
may take his goods and go away whithersoever 
he pleases : we give that permission to evei7 
man who chooses to avail himself of it, (so soon 
as he has reached man’s estate, and sees us, 
jthe laws, and the administration of our city. 
No one of us stands in his way or forbids him to 
1 take his goods and go wherever he likes, whether 
lit be to an Athenian colony, or to any foreign 
'ountry, if he is dissatisfied with us and with 
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the city. ])ut we say that ever)' man of you 
who remains liere, seeing' how we administer 
justice, and how we ^^ovcrn the city in other 
matters, has aj^reed, l^y the very fact of remain- 
ing here, to do wliatsocver we l.)id him. And, - 
we say, he who disobeys us, does a thrcefohl . 
wrong : he disobeys us who are his ]xirents, and 
lie disobeys us who fostered him, and he disobeys 
us aher he has agreed to obey us, without 
persuading us tliat we arc wrong, n ^'ct we 
did not bid him sternly to do whatever we told 
him. W'e offered him an alternative ; we gave 52 . 
him his choice, either to obey us, or to con- 
\ in(:e us that we were wrong : but he does 
neither. 

ese arc the cliargcs, Socrates, to which XIV. 
we say that you will expose yourself, if you do 
what you intend ; and that not less, but more 
than other Atlicnians.^ And if I were to ask, 

‘And why.^’ they might retort with justice that 
I have bound myself by the agreement with 
them more than other Athenians. I hey would 
say, ‘ Socrates, we have very strong evidence 
that you were satisfied with us and with the 
city. You would not have been content to 
stay at home in it more than other Athenians, 
unless you had been satislied with it more than 
they. Vj)u pever went away from Athens to 
the festivals, save once to the Isthmian games, 
nor elsewhere except on i iiliiary service ; you 
never made other journeys like other men ; you 
iiad no desire to see other cities or other laws ; 
you were contented with us and our city. So 
a 
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strongly did you ])rerci us, and agree to l)e 
governed by us : and wliat is more, you begat 
children in this city, you found it so pleasant. 
And besides, if you had wished, vou migh t at 
your trial have offered, to go into exile. At that 
time you could have done with the state's con- 
sent, what you are trying now to do without it. 
Tint llien you gloried in being willing to die. 
You said that you preferred death to exile. 
And now you are not ashamed of those words : 
you do not res])ect us the laws, for you are 
trying to destroy us : and you are acting just 
as a miserable slave would act, trying to run 
away, and breaking tlie covenant and agree- 
ment which )’ou made to submit to our govern- 
ment. I'irst, therefore, answer this ([iiestion. 
Are we right, or are we wrong, in saying that 
you ha\e agreed not in mere words, but in 
reality, to li\'e under oiir government.^’ Wdiat 
are wa? to say, Crito Must w'e not admit that 
it is true ? 

CritiK We must, Socrates. 

Socr. Then tliey would say, ‘ Arc you not 
breaking yoiir covenants and agreements with 
us "i And you were not led to make lliem by 
force or by fraud : you had not to make up your 
mind in a liiirry. You had seventy years in 
which yon might have gone awxay, if you had 
been dissatisfied with us, or if the agreement 
had seemed to you unjust. I>ut you preferred 
neitlier Lacedremon nor Crete, though you are 
fond of saying that they arc well governed, nor 
a.jy other state, either of the Hellenes, or the 
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Barbarians. Vou went away from Athens less 53. 
tlian the lame and the blind and the cripple. 
Clearly yon, far more than other Athenians, 
were satisfied with the city, and also with us 
who are its laws : for who would be satisfied 
with a city wliieh liad no laws } And now will 
you not abide by your ai;rcement If you 
take our advice, you will, Socrates : then you 
will not make yourself ridiculous by going anay 
from Athens. 

‘ For consider : what good will you do your- XV 
self or your friends by thus transgressing, and 
breaking yoiir agreement ? It is tolerably 
certain that they, on their part, will at least run 
the risk of exile, and of losing their civil rights, 
or of forfeiting their property. For yourself, 
you migh.l go to one of the neighbouring cities, 
to 'riicbes or to Alcgara for instance - -for both 
of them are well governed -but, Socrates, you 
will come as an enemy to these commonwealths ; 
and all who rare for their city will look askance 
at you, and think that you aie a subverter ol 
law. Aud you will confirm the judges in theii 
ojiinion, and make it seem that their verdici 
was a just one. For a man who is a subvertei 
of law, may well be supjjosed to be a corruptei 
of the young and thougiulcss. Then will yoi: 
avoid well-governed slates and civilised men i 
Will life be worth having, if you do? Or wif 
you consort with such men, and converse with 
out shame -about what, Socrates ? About tin 
tilings whidi )()u talk of here? Will you tel 
them that virtue, and justice, and institutions 
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and law are the most precious things that men 
can have ? And do you not think that that 
will be a shameful thing in Socrates? You 
ought t(J think so. lUu you will leave these 
places ; you will go to the friends of ('rito in 
Thessaly : for there there is most disorder and 
licence : and very likely they will be delighted 
to hear of the ludicrous way in which you 
escaped from prison, dressed up in peasant’s 
clothes, or in some other disguise which people 
put on when they arc running away, and with 
your appearance altered. But w ill no (uie say 
how you, an old man, with probably only a f(‘w 
more years to live, clung so greedily to life that 
you dared to transgress the highest laws ? Bcr- 
haps not, if you do not displease them. But if 
you do, Socrates, you will hear much that will 
make you blush. You will pass your life as 
the flatterer and the slave of all men ; and what 
will you be doing but feasting in Thessaly? It 
will be as if you had made a journey to I'hessaly 
for an entertainment. And where will be all 
our old sayings about justice and virtue then ? 

54., j^ut you wish to live for the sake of your 
children ? ^^)u want to bring them up and 

educate them? What?Qvill you take them 
with you to Thc,ssfily,land bring them up and 
educate them there ? Will you make them 
strangers to their own country, that you may 
bestow this benefit on them too ? Ur supposing 
that you leave them in Athens, will they be 
brought up and educated better if you are alive, 
though you are not with them ? Yes ; your 
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friends will lake care of them. Will your 
friends take rare of them if you make a journey 
to Thessaly, and not if you make a jounu'y to 
Hades? You oii”hl not to think that, at least 
if those Avho call lliemsclves your friends are 
g'ood for anytliini^ at all. 

‘ No, Socrates, be advised by us who have XV 
fostered you. Think neither of children, nor of 
life, nor of any other thinj; before Justice, that 
when you come to the other world you may be 
able to make your defence before the rulers w ho 
sit in judi^nient there. It is clear that ncitlier 
)'(.)U noi an\’ of your friends will l)e happier, 
or jusler, or liolier in this life, if you do this 
thiu;;;', nor will you 1)C hapj)ier after you are 
dc'ad. Now you will go away wronged, not 
l)y us, the laws, but by men. but if ) ou re])ay 
evil with evil, and wrong witli wrong in this 
sh.'imeful way, and break your agreements and 
eoxenants with us, and injure those whom you 
should least injure, yourself, and your friends, 
aiul your country, and us, and so escape, then 
we shall be angry with yon wliile you live, and 
when you die our brethren, the laws in Hades, 
will not receive you kindly ; for they will know 
that on earth you did all that -s^ou could to des- 
troy us. Listen llicn to us, and let nut Crito 
persuade you to do as lie says.’ 

H\now well, my dear friend Crito, that this XV 
is wliat I seem to hear, .is the worshippers of 
vfjy bcle seem, in their frenzy, to hear the music 
of flutes : and the sound of these words rings 
^ loudly in my ears, and drowns all other words. 
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And I feel sure that if you try to change my 
mind you will speak in vain ; nevertheless, if 
you think that you will succeed, say on. 

Crito. T ran say no more, Socrates. 

I Sotr. Thc'ii let it he, Crilo : and let iis do as 
I say, seeing that God so directs us. 
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Echecrales. Were j'ou with Socrates yourself, Ch 
rh.'t'do, on that day when he drank llie poison 
in tlie prison, or did you hear the stor)' from ' 
some one else* ? 

IVurdo. I was there myself, Ischecrates. 

Kch. Then what was it that our master said 
before his death, and how did he die ? 1 should 

be very glad if you would tell me. None of our 
citizens go very much to Athens now ; and no 
stranger has come from there for a long time, 
who ('ould give us any definite account of these 
things, except that he drank the ])oison and 
died. We could learn nothing beyond that. 

Plurdo, 'fheii have you not heard about the 
trial either, how that went ? 

Ju'/i. Yes, we were told of that : and we 
were rather surprised to find that he did not 
die till so long after the trial. Why was that, 
iduedo ? 

PJuvdo. It was an accident, Echecrates. d'he 
stern of the ship, which ihc Athenians send to 
Delos, happened to have been crowned on the 
day before the trial. 

Kch, And what is this ship 1 
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PJurdo. It i.s the ship, as the Athenians say, 
in Avliich Theseus took tlie seven youths and 
the seven maidens to Crete, and saved lliem 
from death, and himself Avas saved. 'The 
Athenians made a vow then to Apollo, tlie 
story goes, to send a sacred mission to Delor, 
every year, if llicy should bo saxed ; and from 
that time to this tln^y have always sent it to the 
god, eveay year. 'Fliey ha\e a law to !<('('[) tlie 
f:ity ])iue as soon as the mission lieeins, and 
not to execute any sentence of dt:ath until tlui 
ship hv'is retunied from Delos; and sometimes, 
when it is detained by contrary winds, that is a 
long while. 'The sacred mission Ix'gins when the 
priest of Apollo crowns the stern of the ship : and, 
as T said, this happened to ha\ c l.)cen done on the 
day before the trial. 'That was why Sooatc's lay 
so long in prison betwi'en his trial and his death. 

J'lch, Ihit tell me about his de.ith, I'haalo. 
What was said aiifl doin', and which of his 
friends were with our master.^ O)- would not 
the authorities let them be there? Did he die 
alone ? 

PJuvdo. Oh, no : some (d' iliem were there, 
indeed several. 

lick. It would be very g(Aod of you, if you 
are not busy, to tell us the whole stoiy as 
exactly as you ean. 

Pha'do, No : I have nothing to do and I will 
try to relate it. Nothing is more pleasant to 
me than to recall Socrates to my mind, whether 
by speaking of him myself, or l.)y listening to 
others. 
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Kch. Indeed, Phrcdo, you will ha\c an audi- 
enre like yourself. But try to tell us everything 
that happened as precisely as you can. 

I'Jucdo, Well, I myself was strangely moved 
on that day. 1 did not foci that 1 was being 
])icsent at the death of a dear friend : I did 
not pity him, for he .seemed to me happy, 
Kchecrates, both in his l)caring and in his 
words, so fearlessly and nobly did he die. I 
('oiild not help thinking that the gods woiikl 
watch over him still on his journey to the other 
world, and that when he arrived there it would 
be well with him, if it was c\er well with any 
man. 'riierc'forc 1 had sc'arcely any feeling of 
])ity, as you would expect at such a mournful 
time. Neither did I had the pleasure which 1 
usually felt at our philosophical discussions ; 
t(.)r our talk was of philosophy. A. very singular 
feeling (Mme over me, a strange mixture of 
pleasure and of j)ain when I romembeied that 
he was pr<‘scntly to die. All of us who were 
there were in much the same stale, laughing 
and crying; by turns ; particularly A])olIodoriis. 
I think you know the man and his ways. 

Ech. Of course i do. 

PJiado. Well, he tlid not restrain himself at 
all ; and I myself and the others were greatly 
agitated loo. 

Kch, Who were there, Phmdo 'i 

Phccdo, Of native Ath'^nians, there was this 
Apollodo?-us, and Critobulus, and his father 
Crito, and Hermogenes, and Epigenes, and 
yEschines, and Antisihencs. Then there was 
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Ctesippus the Pieanian, and Mcncxcnus, and 
some otlier Athenians. Plato, I bcHcvc was ill. 

Ech. Were any strangers there 1 

Pha'do. Yes, there was Simmias of 'l liebes, 
and Cebes, and Phaxlondcs ; and Eiicleides and 
Terpsion from Megara. 

Ech. Put Aristippus and Cleombrotiis ? were 
they present ? 

Phtedo. No, they were not. They were said 
to be in 71 '.gin a. 

Eu'h. Was any one (dse there ? 

P/uedo. No, I think that these weie all. 

Ec/i. 'Then tell ns about your conversation. 

[II, Pha'do. i will try to relate the whole story 
to you from the beginning. On the previous 
days I and the others had always met in lh(‘ 
morning at the court where the trial was held, 
which was close to the prison ; and then we 
had gone in to Socrates. We used to wait 
each morning until the ju'ison was opened, com 
versing ; for it was not opened early. W'hen 
it w^as opened we used to go in to Socrates, and 
we generally spent the whole day with him. Ikit 
on that morning we met earlier than usual ; for 
the evening before \vc had learnt, on leaving 
the prison, that the ship had arrived from Delos. 
So we arranged to be at the usual place as early 
as possible. When wo reached the prison the 
porter, wdio generally let us in, came out to us 
and bade us wait a little, and not to go in until 
he summoned us himself; ‘for the Pdeven,^ he 
said, ‘ are releasing Socrates from his fetters, 
and giving directions for his death to-day.’ In 
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no great while he returned and bade us enter. 

So we went in and found Socrates just released, 60 . 
and Xanthippe — you know her — sitting by him, 
holding his child in her arms. AVhen Xanthippe 
saw us, she wailed aloud, and cried, in her 
woman\s way, ‘ This is the last time, Socrates, 
that you will talk with your friends, or they 
with you.’ And Socrates glanced at Crito, and 
said, ‘ Crito, let her be taken home.’ So some 
of Crito’s servants led her away, weeping bitterly 
and beating her breast. But Socrates sat uj) 
on the bed, and bent his leg and rubbed it with 
his hand, and while he was rubbing it said to 
us, How strange a thing is what men call 
pleasure! How wonderful is its relation to 
])ain, which seems to be the opposite of it ! 
They will not come to a man together : but if 
he pursues the one and gains it, lie is almost 
forced to lake the other also, as if they were 
two distinct things united at one end. And I 
think, said he, that if /Esop had noticed them 
he would have composed a fable about them, 
to the effect tliat Hod had wished to reconcile 
them when they were quarrelling, and tiiat, when 
he could not do that, he joined their ends to- 
gether ; and that therefore whenever the one 
comes to a man, the other is sure to follow. 
That is just the case with me. I'hcre was 
pain in my leg caused by the chains ; and now, 
it seems, pleasure is come following the pain. 

Cebes interrupted liim and said, By the bye iv 
Socrates, I am glad that you reminded me. 
Several people have been inquiring about your 
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poems, the liymn to Apollo, and yEsop’s fables 
which you have put into metre, and only a day 
or two ai:,m Kvenus asked me what was your 
reason for writing poetry on coming here, when 
you had never written a line before. So if you 
wish me to be able to answer him when he 
asks me again, as I know that he will, tell me 
what to say. 

'riien tell him the truth, Cebes, he said. 
Say that it was from no wish to pose as a rival 
to him, or to his ]K)ems. I knew tliat it would 
not be easy to do that. 1 was only testing tlui 
meaning of certain dreams, and ac(|uitting my 
conscience about them, in ('ase they should be 
bidding me make this kind of music. 'I'hc fact 
is this. 1'hc same dream used often to coiiu^ to 
me in my past life, appearing in differcjU forms 
at different times, but always saying the same 
words, ‘ Socrates, work at music and compose 
it.’ Formerly T used to think that the dream was 
encouraging me and cheering me on in what 
61. was already the work <;f my life, just as the 
spectators cheer on different runners in a race. 
I supj)Oscd that the dream was encouraging 
^inc to create the music at which I was working 
; already: for I thought that philosophy was the 
highest music, and my life was spent in philo- 
jsophy. but then, after the trial, when the 
“feast of the god delayed my death, it occurred 
to me that the dream miglit possibly be bidding 
me create music in the popular sense, and that 
in that rase 1 ought to do so, and not to disobey : 
I thought that it would be safer to acquit my 
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conscience by creating;' poetry in ol)cdicncc to 
the dream before I departeti. So first 1 com- 
posed a liyinn to the r;<)d vdiose feast it was. 
And then J turned such fables of A’^sop as 1 
knew, and had ready to my liand, into verse, 
takinj^ those which came lir.st : for I rcllectcd 
|lliat a man who means to be a poet lias to use 
diction and not hu ts for his poems ; and I could 
h\oi invent fiction myself. 

loll I'h'cnus this, CcIjCS, and bid him fare- \' 
well from me ; and tell him to follow me as 
quickly as he can, if he is wise. 1, it seem.s, 
shall depart to-day, for that is the will of the 
Athenians. 

And Simmias said, What siran;;'e advii’O to 
i^ive Icveiuis, Socrates! I ha\e often met him, 
and from what 1 have seen of him, I think that 
he i.s certainly not at all the man to take it, if 
he can lu^lp it. 

What ? he said, is not lA'cnus a philosojiher ? 

Yes, 1 suppose so, rcqdied Simmias. 

riien M enus will wish to die, he said, and 
so nill every man who is worthy of havin;^- any 
part in this study. Ihit he will not lay violent 
hands on himself; for that, they say, is wron^-. 
And as iic sjiokc he put his le<.cs off the bed on 
to the i^round, and remained sitlin.:; thus for the 
rest of the conversation. 

I'hen Cebes askfal him. What do vou mean, 
Socrates, by sayinp’ that it is wron;^' for a man 
to lay violent hands on himself, but that the 
philosopher will wish to follow the dying man ? 

What, Cebes ? 1 lave you and Simmias been 
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with Pliilolaus, and not licard about these 
thin;4s ? 

Nothing very definite, Socrates. 

Well, I myself only speak of them from hear- 
say : yet there is no reason why 1 should not 
tell you what 1 have heard. Indeed, as I am 
setting out on a journey to the other world, 
what could be more fitting for me than to talk 
about my Journey, and to consider what we 
imagine to be its nature } flow could we better 
employ the interval between this and sunset 
VI. Then what is their reason for saying that it 
is wrong for a man to kill himself, Socrates ? 
It is quite true that I have heard Philolaus say, 
when he was living at 'Thebes, that it is not 
right ; and I have heard the same thing from 
others too : but 1 never heard anything definite 
on the subject from any of them. 

62, You must be of good cheer, said he, possibly 
you will hear something some day. Put per- 
ha})s you will be surprised if I say that this 
law, unlike every other law to which mankind 
are subject, is absolute and without exception ; 
and that it is not true that death is belter 
than life only for some persons and at some 
times. And perhaps you will be surprised 
if I tell you that these men, for whom it 
would be better to die, may not do themselves 
a service, but that they must await a benefactor 
from without. 

Oh indeed, said Cebes, laughing quietly, and 
speaking in liis native dialect. 

Indeed, said Socrates, so staled it may seem 
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strange : and yet perhaps a reason may be 
given for it. dhe reason wliich the secret 
teaching ^ gives, that man is in a kind of prison, 
and that he may not set himself free, nor escape 
from it, seems to me rather profound and not 
easy to fathom. Iiut I do think, Cebes, that it 
is true that tlie gods are our guardians, and 
tliat we men are a part of their pro})eity. Do 
you not think so 

I do, said Cebes. 

Well then, saitl he, if one of your possessions 
were to kill itself, though 'you liad not signified 
that you wished it to die, should you not be 
angry with it .? Should you not punish it, if 
punishment were ])ossible ?’ 

Certainly, he replied. 

Then in this way perhaps it is not unreason- 
able to hold th.at no man has a right to take his 
own life, but that he must wait until (md sends 
some necessity upon him, as has now been sent 
upon me. 

Yes, said Cebes, that docs seem natural. VII. 
but you were saying just now that the j)hilo- 
sopher will desire to die. Is not that a paradox, 
Socrates, if what we liave just been saying, that 
God is our guardian and that we are his pro- 
perty, be true. It is not reasonable to say that 
the wise man will be content to depart from 
this service, in which tlic gods, who are the 
best of all rulers, rule iiim. He will hardly 
think that when he becomes free he will take 
better care of himself than the gods take of him. 

' 'I'he I'^soteric system of the Pythagoreans. 

I 



A fool perhaps mii^iu think so, anJ say that he 
would do \v(‘ll to run away troin his master : he 
might not consider that he ought not to run 
away from a good master, Init tliat lie ought to 
remain with him as long as possible, and so in 
his thoughtlessness he might run away. lUit 
the wise man will surely desire to remain ahiays 
with one who is better than himself. Hut il 
this he true, Socrates, the reverse of what you 
said just now seems to follow. riu^ wise man 
should grieve to die, and the fool should rejoice. 
I thought Socrates was pleased with Cebes’ 
03, insislcru'e. He looked at us, and said, Cebes 
is always examining arguments. He will not 
be convinced at once by anything that one says. 
Yes, Socrates, said Simmias, but I do think 
that now there is something in what Cebes says. 
Why should really wise men want to run away 
from masters who arc better than thmnscdves, 
and lightly (juit their service ? And 1 think 
Cebes is aiming his argument at you, because 
you are so ready to leave us, and the gods, who 
arc good rulers, as you yourself admit. 

You arc right, he said. 1 suppose you mean 
that 1 must defend myself against your charge, 
as if r were in a court of justice. 

That is just our meaning, said Simmias. 

VIII. Well then, he replied, let me try to make a 
more successful defence to you tlian J did to 
tlie judges at my trial. I should be wrong, 
Cebes and Simmias, he went on, not to giieve 
at death, if I did not think that I was going to 
live both with other gods who are good and 
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wise, iind witli men who have died, and who 
are belter than the men of this world. But you 
must know that I liope that I am j^oing to live 
among good men, though I am not quite sure 
of that. But 1 am as sure as I can be in such 
matters that I am g<fing to live with gods who 
are very good masters. And theiefore I am 
not so much grieved at death : I am confident 
that the dead have some kind of existence, and, 
as has Ix^en said of old, an existence that is far 
belter for the .good than for the wicked. 

Well, Socrates, said Simmias, do you mean 
to go away and keep this belief to yourself, or 
will you let us share it with you? It seems to 
me that we too liav'e an interest in this good. 
And it will also serve as your defence, if you 
can convince us of what you say. 

1 will try, ho replied. But 1 think Crito has 
been wanting to si)cak to me. Let us first hear 
what he h.as to say. 

Only, Socrates, said Crito, that the man who 
is going to give y(.>u the poison has been telling 
me to warn you not to talk much. lie says 
that talking heats people, and that the action 
of the poison must not be counteractctl by heat. 
Those who excite themselves sometimes ha\c 
to drink it two or three times. 

Let him be, said Socrates : let him mind his 
own business, and be prepared to give me the 
poison twice, or, if need be, thrice. 

I kmnv that would be your answer, said 
Crito : but the man has been importunate. 

Never mind him, he replied. But 1 wish 
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. now to explain to you, my judges, why it seems 
to me that a man who has really spent his life 
in philosophy has reason to be of good cheer 
64. when he is about to die, and may well hope 
after death to gain in the other world the 
greatest good. I will try to show you, Simmias 
and Cebes, how this may be. 

IX. The world, perhaps, does not see that those 
who rightly engage in philosophy, study only 
dying and death. And, if this be true, it would 
be surely strange for a man all through his life 
to desire only death, and then, when death 
comes to him, to be vexed at it, when it has 
been his study and his desire for so long. 

Simmias laughed, and said : I ndecd, Socrates, 
you make me laugh, though I am scarcely in a 
laughing humour now. If the multitude heard 
that, I fancy they would think that what you 
say of philosophers is cpiite true; and my country- 
men would entirely agree with you tliat philo- 
sophers arc indeed eager to die, and they would 
say that they know full well that philosophers 
deserve to be put to death. 

And they would be right, Simmias, except in 
saying that they know it. They do not know 
in what sense the true philosopher is eager to 
die, or what kind of death he deserves, or 
in what sense he deserves it. Let us dismiss 
them from our thoughts, and converse by our- 
selves. i^o we believe death to be anything } 
We do, rofjlied Simmias. 

And do we not believe it to be the separation 
of the soul from the body 1 Does not death 
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mean tliat the body comes to exist by itself, 
separated from the soul, and tliat the soul exists 
by licrself, separated from tlic body ? What is 
dealli but that ? 

It is that, lie said. 

Now consider, my good friend, if you and I 
are agreed on another point which I think will 
help us to understand the cpiestion better. Do 
you think that a philosopher will care very much 
about what arc called pleasures, sucii as the 
pleasures of eating and drinking? 

Certainly not, .Socrates, said Simmias. 

Or about the pleasures of sexual passion ? 

Indeed, no. 

And, do you think that he holds the remain- 
ing cares of the body in high esteem ? Will he 
think much of getting fine clothes, and sandals, 
and other bodily adornments, or will he despise 
them, except so far as he is absolutely forced 
to meddle with them ? 

'fhe real philosopher, I think, will despise 
them, he replied. 

In short, said he, you think that his studies 
arc not concerned with the body? lie stands 
al()f)f from it, as far as he can, and turns towards 
the soul ? 

1 do. 

Well then, in these matters, first, it is clear 
that the ])hilosophcr reh'ases his soul from com- 6f 
miinion with the body, so far as he can, beyond 
all other men ? 

It is. 

And docs not the world think, Simmias, tliat 
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if a man has no pleasure in such lhin^^s, and 
does not take his share in them, his life is 
not worth living ? Do not tliey hold that 
he who tliinks notliing of bodily pleasures is 
almost as good as dead ? 

Indeed ycni arc right. 

But what about the actual acquisition of 
wisdom ? If the body is taken as a companion 
in the scarcl) for wisdom, is it a hindrance or 
not } Dor example, do sight and liearing con- 
vey any real truth to men ? Are not the very 
poets for ever telling us that we neither hear 
nor see anything ac('urately But if these 
senses of the body are not accurate or clear, tlie 
otlnu's will hardly be so, for they are all less 
perfect than these, are they not ? 

Yes, 1 think so, certainly, he said. 

Then when does tlie soul attain truth ? he 
asked. We sec that, as often as she seeks to 
investigate anything in ( Oinpany with the body, 
the body leads her astray. 

T rue. 

Is it not l:)y reasoning, if at all, that any real 
truth becomes manifest to her ? 

Yes. 

And she reasons best, I sii])posc, when none 
of the senses, whether liearing, or siglil, or pain, 
or pleasure, harasses her : when she has dis- 
missed the body, and released herself as far as 
she can from all intercourse or contact with it, 
and so, coming to be as much alone with her- 
self as is possible, strives after real truth. 

d'hat is so. 
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And here too tlie soul of the philosopher very 
i^^reatly despises the body, and flies from it, and 
seeks to be alone by herself, does she not ? 

Clearly. 

And what do you say to the next point, Sim- 
mias ? Do we say that there is such a thinj^ 
as absolute justice, or not ? 

Indeed we do. 

And absolute beauty, and absolutes good ? 

Of course. 

Have you ever seen any of them with your 
eyes ? 

Indeed, I have not, he replied. 

Did you c\'cr grasp them with any bodily 
sense } I am speaking of all absolutes, whether 
size, or health, or strength ; in a word of the 
essence or real being of everything. Is the 
very trutli of things contemplated by the body 
Is it not rather the case that the man, who 
prepares himself most carefully to apprehend 
by his intellect the essence of each thing which 
h(‘ examines, will come nearest to the know- 
ledge of it ? 

Certainly. 

And will not a man attain to this pure thought 
most completely, if he goes to eacli thing, as. far 
as he can, with his mind alone, taking neither 
sight, nor any other sense along with his reason 
in the process of thought, to be an encumbrance.^ 6C 
In every case he will pursue pure and absolute 
being, with his pure intellect alone. He will 
be set free as far as possible from the eye, and 
the ear, and, in short, from the whole body, 
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because intercourse with the body troubles tlic 
soul, and hinders her from ‘:[aininf; truth and 
wisdom. Is it not he wlio will attain the know- 
ledge of real being, if any man will } 

Your words arc admirably true, Socrates, 
said Si mini as. 

\I. And, he said, must not all this cause real 
philosophers to reilect, and make them say to 
each other. It seems that there is a narrow path 
which will bring us safely to our journey’s end, 
with reason as our guide. As long as we have 
this body, and an evil of that sort is mingled 
with our souls, we shall never fully gain what 
we desire ; and that is truth. For the body is 
for ever taking up our time with the care which 
it needs : and, besides, whenever diseases attack 
it, they hinder us in our ))ursuit of real being. 
It fills us with passions, and desires, and fears, 
and all manner of ])hantoms, and much foolish- 
ness : and so, as the saying goes, in very truth 
we can never think at all for it. It alone, and 
its desires, cause wars and factions and battles: 
for the origin of all wars is the pursuit of wealth,^ 
and we are forced to pursue wealth l)ccaiise w’e 
live in slavery to the cares of the body. And 
therefoi'c, for all these reasons, wai have no 
leisure for philosophy. And last of all, if we 
ever are free from the body for a time, and then 
turn to examine some matter, it falls in our way 
at every stej) of the inquiry, and causes cour 
fusion and trouble and panic, so that we cannot 
see the truth for it. X'erily we have learnt that 
^ Cf. kep. 373 lx 
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if we are to have any pure knowledge at all, wc 
nuist be freed from the body ; the soul by her- 
self must behold things as they are. I'hcn, it 
seems, after wc are dead, we shall gain the 
wisdom which wc desire, and foi- which we say 
we have a passion, but not while wc arc alive, 
as tlie argument shows, h'or if it be not pos- 
sible to have ])iire knowledge while the Ijody 
is with us, one of two things must be true: 
cither wc cannot gain knowledge at all, or wc 
can gain it only after death. P^or then, and 
not till then, will the soul exist by herself, 67. 
separate from the V)ody. And while we live, 
wc shall come nearest to knowledge, if we have 
no communion or intercourse with the body 
beyond what is absolutely necessary, and if we 
are not d(‘hled with its nature. Wc must live 
pure from it until (lod himself releases us. 
And when we are thus pure and released from 
its follies, we shall dwell, I suppose, with others 
who arc pure like ourselves, and vre shall of 
ourselves know all that is ])urc ; and that may 
be the truth. P'or I think tliat the impure is 
not allowed to attain to the pure. Such, Sim- 
mias, I hmey must needs be the language and 
the rcdcctions of the true lovers of knowledge. 

Do yf)u not agree with me 

Most assuredly I do, Socrates. 

And, my friend, said Sr.rrates, if this bo true, XI 
I have good liopc that, when I reach the place 
whither I am going, I shall there, if anywhere, 
gain fully tliat which we have sought so ear- 
nestly in the past. And so I sliall set forth 
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cheerfully on the journey that is appointed me 
to-day, and so may every man w ho tliinks that 
his mind is prepared and purified. 

That is quite true, said Simmias. 

And docs not the purification consist, as 
we have said, in separatinj^ the soul from the 
body, as far as is possible, and in accustoming^ 
her to collect and rally herself lof^ether from 
the body on every side, and to dwell alone by 
herself as much as she c:an both now and here- 
after, released from the bondage of the liody ? 

Yes, certainly, he said. 

Is not what we call death a rel(!ase and 
separation of the soul from the body ? 

Undoubtedly, he replied. 

And the true philosopher, \ve hold, is alone 
in his constant desire to set his soul free ? 
His study is simply the release and separation 
of the soul from the body, is it not ? 

Clearly. 

Would it not be absurd then, as I began by 
saying, for a man to complain at death coming 
to him, when in his life he has been preparing 
himself to live as nearly in a state of death as 
he could ? W'ould not that be absurd ? 

Yes, indeed. 

In truth, then, Simmias, he said, the true 
philosopher studies to die, and to Ifun of all 
•men is death least terrible. Now look at the 
matter in this way. In everything he is at 
enmity with his body, and he longs to possess 
his soul alone. Would it not then be most 
unreasonable, if he w^ere to fear and complain 
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when he has his desire, instead of rejoicinj^' to 
y;o to the place where he liopcs to f^ain the 08. 
wisdom that he has passionately longed for all 
his life, and to be released from the company 
of his enemy ? Many a man has willingly gone 
to the other world, when a human love, or wife 
or son has died, in the hope of seeing there 
those whom he longed for, and of being with 
tluan : and will a man who has a real passion 
for w isdom, and a firm hope of really finding 
wisdom in the other world and nowhere else, 
grieve at death, and not de])art rejoicing ? Nay, 
my friend, you ought not to think that, if he be 
truly a philosopher. He will be firmly convinced 
that there and nowheie else will he meet with 
wisdom in its iiurity. And if this be so, would 
It not, I repeal, be very unreasonable for such 
a man to fear death ? 

Yes, indeed, he replied, it would. 

Docs not this show clearly, he said, that any xill 
man w'hom }Ou see grieving at the ap])roach of 
death, is after all no lover of wisdom, but a 
lover of his body? lie is also, most likely, a 
lover cither of wealth, or of honour, or, it may 
be, of bv)th. 

Yes, he said, it is as. you sa>. 

AVY?11 then, Simmias, he went on, does not 
what is called courage belong especially to the 
philosopher ? 

Certainly I think so, he replied. 

And docs not temperance, the quality which 
even the w’orld calls temperance, and which 
means to despi'^e and control and govern the 
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passions- -docs not temperance helon^^ only to 
such men as most desj^isc the hotly, and pass 
their lives in philosophy ? 

Of necessity, he replied. 

I'or if you will consider the coinage and the 
tcmpennice of other men, said he, you will find 
that they are strange things. 

How so, Socrates t 

You know, he replied, that all f>ther men 
regai-d death as one of the great evils to which 
mankind arc subject ? 

Indeed they do, he said. 

And when the brave men of them sulnnit to 
death, do not they do so from a fear of still 
greater evils ? 

Yes, 

'I'hcn all men but the philosopher arc brave* 
froin fear and because they arc afraid. Vet it 
is rather a strange thing for a mail to be brave 
out of fear and cowardice. 

Indeed it is. 

y\nd arc not the orderly men of them in 
exactly the same case ? Arc not they temperate 
from a kind of intemperance } \Vc should say 
that this cannot be : but in them this state of 
foolish temperance comes to that. They desire 
certain pleasures, and fear to lose them ; and so 
they abstain from other pleasures because they 
arc mastered by llicsc. Intemperance is defined 
69. to mean being under the dominion of pleasure : 
yet they only master certain ])leasures because 
they are mastered by others. But that is 
exactly what 1 said just now, that, in a way, 
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llicy are made temperate from intemper- 
ance. 

It seems to be so. 

My dear Simmias, I fear tliat virtue is noi 
really to be bought in this way, by bartering 
pleasure for jdeasure, and pain fur pain, and 
fear for fear, and the greater for the less, like 
coin;;. 'I'hcie is only one sterling coin for 
which all these things ought to be exchanged, 
and that is wisdom. All that is bought and 
sold lor this and with this, whether courage, or 
temperance, or justice, is real : in one word true 
virtue cannot be without wisdom, and it matters 
nothing whether pleasure, and fear, and all other 
such things, are present or absent. l>ut 1 think 
that the vinue which is composed of pleasures 
and fears bartered with one another, and severed 
from wisdom, is only a shadow of true A’irtuc, 
and that it has no freedom, nor health, nor truth, 
'rrue virtue in reality is a kind of purilying fioin 
all these things ; and temperance, and justice, 
and courage, and wisdom itself, arc the purifica- 
tion. Ami I fancy that the men who estab- 
lished our mysteries had a very real meaning : 
in truth they have been telling us in parables all 
the time that who.soever comes to Hades unin- 
itiated and profane, will lie in the mire ; w hile 
he that has been purified and initiated shall 
dwell wdth the gods. Fc’- ‘ the thyrsus-bearers 
are many,’ as they say in the mysteries, ‘ but 
, the inspired few.’ And by these last, I believe, 
are meant only the true philosophers. And 1 
in my life have striven as hard as I w’as able, 
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and have left nothin:; undone lliat 1 might 
beeome one of them. Whether I liave striven 
in the right ^^■ay, and wlieilier 1 have succeeded 
or not, 1 suppose that I sliall learn in a little 
while, when 1 reach the other world, if it be 
the will of (lod. 

Thai is my defence, Simmias and Cebes, to 
show that I have reason for not being angry 
or grieved at leaving you and my masters here. 
I believe that in the next world, no less than in 
this, I shall meet walh good masters and friends, 
though the multitude are incredulous of it. 
And if I have been more successful with you 
in my defence tlian I was with my Athenian 
judges, it is well. 

XIV. When Socrates had finished. Ccl)es replied 
to him, and said, I think that for the most part 
you are right, So('ratcs. Tut men arc very 
70, incredulous of what you have said of the soul. 
They fear that she will no longer e.xist anywhere 
when she has left the body, but that she will 
be destroyed and pt'rish on the very day o( 
death, d'hey think that the moment tliat she 
is released and leaves the body, she will be 
dissolved and vanish away like bieath or smoke, 
and thenceforward cease to exist at all. If 
she were to exist somewhere as a whole, released 
from the evils which yon enumerated just now, 
we should have good reason to hope, Socrates, 
that what you say is true. lJut it will need no 
little persuasion and assurance to show that the 
■ soul exists after death, and continues to possess 
: lany power or wisdom. 
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I’l iK', Cf bi'S, said Socralcs : but wliat arc we 
to do? Do you wish to converse about these 
matters and see if wliat 1 say is probable? 

1 for one, said C'eljes, slKnild [gladly hear 
your opinion about them. 

I thin];, said Socrates, that no one who heard 
im' now, even if he were a comic poet, would 
say that 1 am an idle talker about thint(s which 
do not concern me. So, if you wish it, let us 
examine this (juestion. 

l.et us consider whether or no the souls ot XV. 
men exist in the next world .ifter death, thus. 
'I'hero is an ancient belief, which we remember, 
that on leaving this world they exist there, and 
that th('y return hither and arc boi n attain from 
the dead. Hut if it be true that the living' arc 
born from the dead, our souls must exist in the 
other world : otherwise they could not be born 
a.rf.dn. U will be a sufficient proof that this is 
so if we can really ])rovc that the living are born 
only from tlu* dead. Hut if this is not so, we 
shall ha\'e to find some other argument. 

Ex.'K tiy, said Celx's. 

Well, said he, the easiest way of answering 
the (|ue.sli()n w ill be to consider it not in relation 
to men only, but also in relation to all animals 
and plants, and in short to all things that arc 
generated. Is it the case that everything, which 
has an opposite, is gercrated only from its 
opposite. Hy opposites I mean, the honourable 
and the base, the just and the unjust, and so 
on in a thousand other instances. Let us con- 
sider then whether it is necessar}^ for everything 
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that has an opposite to he generated only from 
its own opposite. For instance, wlien anything 
becomes gn.'atcr, I suppose it must first have 
been less and then ])ecome greater ? 

Yes. 

And if a thing liecomes less, it must have 
71. been gi eater, and afterwards become less ? 

That is so, said he. 

And further, the weaker is generated from 
the stronger, and the swifter from the slower.^ 

Certainly. 

And the worse is generated from the better, 
and the more just from the more unjust ? 

Of course. 

Then it is sufficiently ('lear to us that all 
things are generated in this way, opposites from 
opposites ? 

(hiitc so. 

And in every pair of opposites, are there not 
two generations between the two members of 
the pair, from the one to the other, und then 
back again from the other to the first ? Between 
the greater and the less are growth and diminu- 
tion, and we say that the one grows and the 
other diminishes, do we not ? 

Yes, he said. 

And there Is division and composition, and 
cold and hot, and so on. In fact is it not a 
universal law, even though we do not always 
ex|)ress it in so many words, that opposites are 
generated always from one another, and that 
there is a process of generation from one to the 
other ? 
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It is, he replied. 

Well, said he, is there an opposite to life, in XVI. 
the same way that sleep is the opposite of beinij 
awake } 

Certainly, he answered. 

What is it ? 

l.)calh, he replied. 

Then if life and death arc opposites, tliey arc 
generated the one from the other : they are two, 
and between them there are two generations. 

Is it not so ? 

Of course. 

Now, said Socrates, I will explain to you one 
of the two pairs of opposites of which I spoke 
just now, and its generations, and you shall 
explain to me tlic other. Sleep is the opposite 
of waking. From sleep is produced the state 
\)f waking : and from the state of waking is 
produced sleep. Their generations are, first, 
to fall asleep; secondly, to awake. Is that 
clear he asked. 

Yes, quite. 

Now then, said he, do you tell me about life 
and death. Death is the opposite of life, is it 
not ? 

It is. 

And they arc generated the one from the 
other ? 

Yes. 

'riien what is that which is generated from 
the living ? 

The dead, he replied. 

And what is generated from the dead ? 

K 
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I must admit that it is the livin'^. 

Then living* things and living men are gener- 
ated fnnn the dead, Cebes ? 

Clearly, said he. 

'riien our souls exist in the other world ? he 
said. 

Apparently. 

Now of these two generations the one is 
certain ? Death I suppose is certain enough, 
is it not ? 

Yes, (juite, he replied. 

What then sliall we do ? said he. Shall wc 
not assign an opposite generation to correspond ? 
(!)r is nature imperfect here ? Must we not 
assign some op])osite generation to dying ? 

I tliink so, certainly, he said. 

And what must it be ? 

'ho come to life again. 

And if there be such a thing as a return to 
72. lifcj he said, it will be a generation from the 
dead to the living, will it not 

It will, certainly. 

'I'hen we are agreed on this point : namely, 
that the living are generated from the dead no 
less than the dead from the living. Mut we 
agreed that, if this be so, it is a sufneient proof 
that the souls of the dead must exist somewhere, 
whence they come into being again. 

I think, .Socral(‘s, that that is the necessary 
result of our premises. 

XVII. And I think, Cchcs, said he, that our con- 
clusion has not been an unfair one. For if 
ojjpositcs did not always correspond with op- 
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posites as they are genoi atcd, moving as it were 
round in a eircle, and there were generation in 
a straiglit line forwanl from one opposite only, 
with no turning or return to the other, then, 
you know, all things would come at length to 
have the same form and be in the same state, 
and would cease to be generated at all. 

What do you mean he asked. 

It is not at all hard to understand my mean- 
ing, he replied. If, for example, the one 
opposite, to go to sleep, existed, witliout the 
(:oiTCS|j()nding opposite, to wake up, which is 
generated from the first, then all nature would 
at last make the tale of Endymion meaningless, 
and he would no longer be conspicuous ; for 
everything' else would be in the same state of 
sleep that he was in. And if all things were 
compounded together and never separated, the 
Chaos of Anaxagoras would soon lx? realised. 
Just in the same way, my dear Cebes, if all 
things, in wliich there is any life, were to die, 
and when they were dead weic to remain in 
that form and not come to life again, would not 
the necessary result be that everything at last 
would he tlead, and nothing alive t For if 
living things were generated from other sources 
than death, and were to die, the result is inevit- 
able that all things would be consumed by 
death. Is it not so.^ 

It is indeed, I think, Socrates, said Cebes ; 
I think that what you say is perfcH tly true. 

Yes, Cebes, he said, I think it is certainly so. 
We are not misled into this conclusion. I'hc 
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dead do come to life again, and the living are 
generated from them, and the souls of the dead 
exist ; and with the souls of the good it is well, 
and with the souls of the evil it is evil. 

XVII 1. And besides, Socrates, rejoined Cebes, if the 
doctrine which you are fond of stating, that our 
learning is only a process of recollection, be 
true, then I suppose wc must have learnt at 
some former time what we recollect now. And 
that would be impossible unless our souls had 
existed somewhere before they came into this 
* 73 . human form. So that is another reason for 
believing the soul immortal. 

ikit, Cebes, intcrru})tcd Simrnias, what are 
the proofs of that ? Recall them to me : I am 
not very clear about them at present. 

One argument, answered Cebes, and the 
strongest of all, is that if you question men 
about anything in the right way, they will answer 
you correctly of themselves. lUit they w'ould 
not have been able to do that, unless they had 
had within themselves knowledge and right 
reason. Again, show them such things as 
geometrical diagrams, and the proof of the 
doctrine is complete.^ 

And if that does not convince you, Simrnias, 
said Socrates, look at the matter in another way 
and see if you agree then. You have doubts, 

^ Foi- an (.‘xainide of this sec J/tVh), 82 A. sei/., wlinv, 
as hero, Socratfs prmt's liio (loclriiie of Reminiscence, 
and therefoR’ flu? Immortality of the Soul, by jxitting 
judieions ijnestion-; alxuil geometry to a slave who was 
fjiiitc ignorant of geometry, and, with the help of dia- 
grams, obtaining from liim correct answers. 
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I know, how wliai is called knowledge can be 
recollection. 

Nay, replied Simmias, I do not doubt. Tkit 
I want to recollect the argument about recollec- 
tion. What Cebes undertook to explain has 
nearly brought your theory back to me and 
convinced me. But I am none the less ready 
to hear how you undertake to explain it. 

In this way, he returned. We arc agreed, 
I su])])ose, that if a man remembers anything, 
he must have known it at some previous time. 

Certainly, he said. 

And arc we agreed that when knowledge 
f omes in the following way, it is recollection ? 
Wlien a man has seen or heard anything, or 
has perceived it by some other scaise, and then 
knows not that thing only, but has also in his 
mind an impression of some other thing, of 
which the knowledge is {|uite different, are we 
not right in saying that he remem])e.rs the thing 
of which he has an im])rcssion in his mind ? 

Wlial do yiHi mean ? 

1 mean tliis. 'The knowledge of a man is 
diffcient from the knowledge of a lyie, is it 
not ? 

Certainly. 

And you know that when lovers see a lyre, 
or a garment, or anything that their favourites 
are wont to use, they have this feeling, 'fhey 
know the lyre, and in their mind tliey receive 
the image of the youB'> whose the lyre was. 
That is recollection, f ^ r instance, rome one 
seeing Simmias often is reminded of Cebes ; 
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and there are endless examples of the same 
lliin--. 

Indeed there are, said Simmias. 

Is not that a. kind of recollection, lie said ; 
and more especially when a man has this 
feeling with reference to things which the 
lapse of time and inattention have made him 
forget ? 

Yes, certainly, he replied. 

Well, he went on, is it possible to recollect 
a man on seeing the picture of a horse, or the 
picture of a lyre or to recall Simmias on see- 
ing a jiictiirc of Cebes "i 

Certainly. 

And it is possible to recollect Simmi.is him- 
self on seeing a picture of Simmias ? 

74. No doubt, he said. 

XTX. Then in all these cases there is recolieclion 
caused by similar objects, and also by dissimilar 

oI)j(H'tS 1 

'fhere is. 

Hut when a man has a rci'olh'ction caused 
by similar objects, will he not hav(‘ a further 
leding, and consider whether the likeness to 
that wliich he recollects is def('cti\c in any way 
or not ? 

He will, he said. 

Now see if this is true, he went on. Do we 
not believe in the existence of equality, not 
the equality of pieces of wood, or of stones ; 
but something beyond that,- (-quality in the 
ai)stract.^ .Shall we say that there is such a 
thing, or not 
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Yes indeed, said Sinimias, most empliatically 
we will. 

And do wc know what this absliart ccpiality 
is 

Certainly, he replied. 

Where did we ^et the knowledg^e of it ? Was 
it not from seeing the equal pieces of wood, 
and stones, and the like, which we were speal:- 
ing of just now ? Did we not hu m from them 
the idea of abstract e(jiialily, wliich is different 
from tliem ? Or do you think that it is not 
different ? Consider the question in this way. 
Do not equal pieces of wood and stones appear 
to us sometimes equal, and sometimes unecpial, 
though in fact they* remain the same all the 
time ? 

Certainly they do. 

I’ut did absolute capials ever seem to you to 
be unequal, or abstract equality to be inequality.^ 

No, never, Socrates. 

Then ecpial things, he said, arc not the same 
as abstract e(|nality,^ 

No, ('crtainly not, Socrates. 

Yet it was from these ccpial things, he said, 
which are different from abstract equality, tliat 
you have conceived and got your knowledge of 
abstract (:c|uality ? 

lliat is quite true, he replied. 

And that whether it is like them or unlike 
lliein ? 

Certainly. 

lUit that makes no difference, he said. As 
long as the sight of one tiling brings another 
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thinj^ to your mind, there must be recollection, 
whether or no the two things are like. 

'Fhat is so. 

Well then, said he, do the equal pieces of 
wood, and other similar equal thin^^s, of which 
we have been speaking, affect us at all in this 
way ? Do they seem to us to be equal, in the 
way that abstract equality is equal ? Do they 
come short of being like abstract equality, or 
not ? 

Indeed, they come very short of it, he rcj)licd. 

Are we agreed about this A man sees some- 
thing and thinks to himself, ‘This thing that 1 
see aims at being like some other thing ; but 
it comes short, and cannot be like that other 
thing; it is inferior:’ must not the man who 
tliinks that, liave known at some previous time 
that other thing, which he says that it resembles, 
and to which it is inferior ? 

lie must. 

Well, have we ourselves hatl the same sort 
of feeling with reference to equal things, and to 
abstract equality ? 

Yes, certainly. 

76. Then we must have had knowledge of equality 
before we first saw equal things, and perceived 
that they all strive to be like equality, and all 
come short of it. 

That is so. 

And we are agreed also that we have not, 
nor could we have, obtained the idea of equality 
except from sight or touch or some other sense ; 
the same is true of all the senses. 
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Yes, Socrates, for the purposes of the ariju- 
ment that is so. 

At any rate it is by the senses tliat we must 
perceive that all sensible objects strive to 
resemble absolute equality, and are inferior to 
it. Is not that so 
Yes. 

'I'hen before we bej^an to see, and to hear, 
nnd to use the other senses, we must have re- 
ceived the knowlcdi^c of the nature of abstract 
and real equality ; otherwise we could not have 
compared equal sensible objects with abstract 
equality, and seen that the former in all cases 
strive to be like the latter, thou.L;h they are 
always inferior to it 1 

'I'hat is the necessary consequeiu'e of what 
we have been saying, Soc rates. 

Did we not see, and hear, and possess the 
other senses as soon as we were born ? 

Yes, (..'crtainly. 

And we must have received the knowledge 
of abstract equality before we had these 
senses .? 

Ye:,. 

'fhen, it seems, we must have received that 
kncjwledge before we were born ? 

It does. 

Now if we received this knowledge befc^ro XX, 
our birth, and were born with it, we knew, both 
before, and at the moment of our birth, not only 
the equal, and the grciocr, and the less, but 
also everything of the same kind, did we not 
Our present reasoning does not refer only to 
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equality. Jt refers just as much to absolute 
t:;o{)(l, and alisolute beauty, and absolute justice, 
and absolute holiness ; in short, I repeat, to 
everythinj.^ uhirh we mark with the name of 
the real, in the questions and answers of our 
dialectic. So we must have received our 
knowledge of all realities before we were 
born. 

That is so. 

And we must always be born with this know- 
ledge, and must always retain it throughout life, 
if wc have not each time forgotten it, after hav- 
ing received it. For to know means to receive 
and letain knowledge, and not to have lost it. 
Do not we mean by forgetting the loss of 
knowledge, Simmias ? 

^'es, certainly, Socaates, he said. 

l»ut, I suppose, if it be the case that wc lost 
at birth the knowledge which wc received 
l.)efore we were born, and then afterwards, by 
using our senses on the objects of sense, re- 
covered the knowledge whi('h we had previously 
possessed, then what we call learning is the 
recovering of knowledge which is already ours 
And are we not right in calling that recollec- 
tion ? 

Certainly. 

i^'or we have found it possible to ])erceive a 
thing by sight, or hearing, or any other sense, 
and theiux* to form a notion of some other 
thing, like or unlike, which had been forgotten, 
but with which this thing was associated. And 
therefore, 1 say, one of two things must be true. 
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Eitlicr we are all born with this knowlcd^^e, and 
retain it all our life ; or, after birth, those whom 
we say arc learnin;^ are only recollect in;^^, and 
our knowledge is rerolliK'tion. 

\'cs indeed, that is undoubtedly true, vSocrates. 

Then which do you choose, Simmias ? Are ^^1* 
we born with knowledge, or do we recollect the 
things of which wc have received knowledge 
before our birth ? 

1 cannot say at ])resent, Socrates. 

Well, have you an oy/mion about this ques- 
tion ? Can a man who knows give an account 
of what he- know’S, or not? What do you 
think al)out that ? 

Yes, of course he can, Socrates. 

And do you think that every one can give 
an account of the ideas of which we have been 
speaking ? 

1 wish I did, indeed, said Simmias : Init I 
am very much afraid that by this time to-morrow 
there wall no longer be any man living able to 
do so as it should be done. 

'J’hcn, Simmias, he said, you do not think 
that ail men know' these things ? 

Certainly not. 

'riien they recollect what they once learned ? 

Necessarily. 

And when did our souls gain this knowledge? 

It cannot have been after we wane l)orn men, 

No, certainly not. 

'Hum it was before ? 

Yes. 

Then, Simmias, our souls existed formerly, 
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apart from our bodies, and possessed intelli- 
gence before they came into man’s shape. ^ 

Unless we receive this knowledge at the 
moment of birth, Socrates. That time still 
remains. 

Well, my friend : and at what other time do 
we lose it ? We agreed just now that we are 
not born with it : do we lose it at the same 
moment that we gain it ? or can you suggest 
any other lime ? 

I cannot, Socrates. I did not see that I was 
talking nonsense. 

Then, Simmias, he saul, is not this the truth ? 

XX U. If, as we are for ever repeating, beauty, and 
goocl, and the other ideas- really exist, and if 
wc refer all the objects of sensible perception 
to these ideas which were formerly ours, and 
which we tind to be ours still, and compare 
sensible objects with them, then, just as they 
exist, our souls must have existed before ever 
we wovf' born. Tint if they do not exist, then 
our reasoning will have been thrown away. 
Is it so .? If these iileas exist, doexs it not at 

^ ('f. Wordsworth’s fuinous Ode on I/ilimafiofis of 
Immortiilify. It must he iiotia^d tliat in one respeet 
Wordsworth exactly reverses Plal<j’s theory. W’ith 
Wordsworth “Ih-avtmlies about us in our infancy ’’ : 
ninl as we grow to manhood we gradually forg(>t it. 
Witli I’lato, we lose tin* knowltMlge whicli we possess('(l 
in a prior state, of existence, at birth, and ri'cover it, as 
we grow up. [Mr. Archcr-Ilind lues a .similar remark 
in his note on fins j)assng<\] 

J “ l'’or n fnlii'r account of the ideas, see pos^t. ch. 

■ xlix., roo Ik .y.y. 
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once follow that our souls must have existed 
before we were born, and if they do not exist, 
then neither did our souls ? 

Admirably put, Socrates, said Simmias. I 
think that the necessity is the same for the one 
as for the other. The reasoning has reached 77. 
a place of safety in the common proof of the 
existence of our souls before Ave were born, 
and of the existence of the ideas of which you 
spoke. Nothing is so evident to me as that 
beauty, and good, and the other ideas, which you 
spoke of just now, have a very real existence 
indeed. Vour proof is quite sufficient for me. 

I hit what of Cebes } said Socrates. I must 
convince Cebes too. 

I think that he is satisfied, said Simmias, 
tlioLigh he is the most sceptical of men in 
argument. Ibit I think that he is }jcrfectly 
convinced tliat our souls existed before we were 
b('rn. 

TUit I do not think myself, Socrates, he con- XXIII 
tinned, that you have proved that the soul will 
continue to exist when we are dead. The 
common fear which Cebes spoke of, that she 
may lie scattered to the winds at death, and 
that death may be tlie end of her existence, still 
stands in the way. Assuming that the soul is 
gencnited .and comes together from some other 
elements, and exists before she ever enters the 
human b()dy, wh)' should she not come to an 
end and l)e destroyed, after she has entered 
into the body, when she it leleased from it ? 

You art! right, Simmias, said Cebes. 1 think 
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that only half the required proof has been j^iven. 
It has been shown that our souls existed before 
we were born ; but it must also be shown tliat 
our souls will continue to exist after we are 
dead, no less than that they existed before we 
were born, if the proof is to be complete. 

'I’hat has been shown already, Siinmias and 
Cebes, said Socrates, if you will combine this 
reasonintj with our previous conclusion, that all 
life is generated from death. For if the soul 
exists in a previous state, and if when she 
comes into life and is born, she can only be born 
from death, and from a state of death, must she 
not exist after death too, since she has to be 
born again ? So the point which you speak of 
has be(;n alnxidy proved. 

XXIV. Still I think that you and Simmias would he 
glad to discuss this question further. Like 
children, you arc afraid that the wind will really 
blow the soul away and disperse her when she 
leaves the body ; especially if a. man happens 
to die in a storm and not in a calm. 

Cebes laughed and said, 'J’ry and convince 
us as if we were afraid, Socrates ; or rather, do 
not think that we are afraid ourselves. Fer- 
Iiaps there is a cliild within us who has these 
fears. Let us try .and ])ersuade him not to be 
afraid of death, as if it were a bugbear. 

Vou must charm him every day, until you 
have charmed him away, said Socrates. 

78. And where shall we find a good charmer, 
Socrates, he asked, now that you arc leaving 
us ? 
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Hellas is a larL;e country, Cebes, he replied, 
and ^,^00(1 men may doubtless be found in it ; 
and llie nations of the JUrbarians are many. 

You must search them all throui^h for such a 
charmer, sparing neither money nor labour ; 
for tlicrc is nothing on which you could spend 
money moj-e profitably. And you must searcli 
for him among yourselves too, for )'ou will 
hardly find a belter charmer than )()urselvcs. 

That shall be done, said Cebes. j>ut let us 
return to the point where we left off, if you will. 

Yes, I will : why not ? 

Very good, he replied. 

Well, said Socrates, must we mg ask our- XXV. 
selves this (lucstion ? What kind of thing is 
liable to suffer dispersion, and for what kind of 
thing have w’e to fear disj)crsi(>n And then 
w'c must see wliethcr the soul belongs to that 
kind or not, and be conlidcnt or afraid about 
our own souls accordingly. 

'I'hat is true, he answ'crcd. 

Now is it not the compound and composite 
\rhich is naturally liable to be dissolved in 
the same way in wdiich it wns compounded ? 

And is not wliat is nneompounded alone not 
liable to dissolution, if anything is not ? 

I think that that is so, said (.'cbes. 

And what ahv.ays remains in the same stale 
and unchanging is most likely to be uncom- 
poiinded, and wTat is always changingand never 
the sam.e is most likely to be compounded, I 
suppose ? 

Yes, I think so. 
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Now let us return to wliat we were speaking 
of before in the discussion, he said. Docs the 
Ijeing, whicli in our dialectic we define as mean- 
ing absolute existence, remain always in exactly 
the same state, or does it change ? Do absolute 
eijuality, absolute beauty, and every other abso- 
lute existence, admit of any change at all } or 
docs absolute existence in each case, being 
essentially uniform, remain the same and un- 
changing, and never in any case admit of any 
sort or kind of change whatsoever ? 

It must remain the same and unchanging, 
Socrates, said Cebes. 

And what of the many beautiful things, such 
as men, and horses, and garments, and the like, 
and of all wliich bears the names of the ideas, 
whether ccjual, or beautiful, or anything else } 
Do they remain the same, or is it exactly the 
opposite witli them? In short, do they never 
remain the same at all, cither in themselves or 
in their relations ? 

'fhese things, said Cebes, never remain the 
same. 

79. You can touch them, and see them, and 
perceive them with the other senses, while you 
can grasp the unchanging only by the reasoning 
of the intellect. These latter are invisible and 
not seen. Is it not so? 

Y'hat is ])erfectly true, he said. 

XXVI, Let us assume then, he said, if you will, that 
there arc two kinds of existence, the one visible, 
the other invisible. 

Yes, he said. 
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And the invisible is unchanging, while the 
visible is always changing. 

Yes, he said again. 

Arc not we men made up of body and soul ? 

There is nothing else, he replied. 

And which of these kinds of existence should 
we say that the body is most like, and most 
akin to ? 

The visible, he replied ; that is quite obvious. 

And the soul Is that visible or invisible t 

It is invisible to man, Socrates, he said. 

Ikit we mean by visible and invisible, visible 
and invisible to man ; do we not ? 

Yes ; that is what we mean. 

Then what do we say of the soul 't Is it 
visible, or not visible } 

It is not visible. 

'I hcn is it invisible ? 

Yes. 

'rhen the soul is more like the invisible than 
the body ; and the body is like the visible. 

'I'hat is necessarily so, Socrates. 

Have ue not also said that, when the soul XXVi 
employs the body in any inquiry, and makes 
use of sight, or hearing, or any other sense, — 
for inquiry with the body means imiuiry with 
the senses, — she is dragged away by it to the 
things which never remain the same, and 
wanders about blindly, and becomes confused 
and dizzy, like a drunken man, from dealing 
with things that arc ever changing ? 

Certainly. 

But when she investigates any question by 

f. 
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herself, she goes away to the pure, and eternal, 
and immortal, and unchangeable, to which she 
is akin, and so she conies to be ever with it, as 
soon as she is by herself, and can be so : and 
then she rests from her wanderings, and dwells 
with it unchangingly, for she is dealing with 
what is unchanging ? And is not this state of 
the soul called wisdom ? 

Indeed, Socrates, you speak well and truly, he 
replied. 

Which kind of existence do you think from 
our former and our present arguments that the 
soul is more like and more akin to ? 

I think, Socrates, he replied, that after this 
iiKjuiry the very dullest man would agree that 
the soul is intinitely more like the unchangeable 
than the changeable. 

And the body } 

That is like the changeable. 

.XVI 11 . Consider the matter in yet another way. 

80 . When the soul and the body are united, nature 
ordains the one to be a slave and to be ruled, 
and the other to be master and to rule. 'I cll 
me once agiun, which do you think is like the 
divine, and which is like the mortal ? Do you 
not think that the divine naturally rules and 
has authority, and that the mortal naturally is 
ruled and is a slave ? 

I do. 

Then which is the soul like ? 

That is quite plain, Socrates. The soul is 
like the divine, and the body is like the mortal. 

Now tell me, Cebes ; is the result of all that 
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we have said that the soul is most like the 
divine, and the immortal, and the intclligil)lc, 
and the uniform, and the indissoluble, and the 
unchangeable ; while the body is most like the 
liumaii, and the mortal, and tlic unintelligible, 
and the multiform, and the dissoluble, and the 
changeable ? Have we any other argument to 
show that this is not so, my dear Cebes ? 

We have not. 

Then if this is so, is it not the nature of the XXIX, 
body to be dissolved ({uickly, and of the soul to 
be wholly or very nearly indissoluble ? ' 

Certainly. 

You observe, he said, that after a man is 
dead, the visible part of him, his body, which 
lies in the visil)lc world, and which we call the 
corpse, which is subject to dissolution and de- 
composition, is not dissolved and decomposed 
at once ? It remains as it was for a consider- 
able time, and even for a long tinu', if a man 
dies with his body in good condition, and in the 
vigour of life. And when the body falls in and 
is embalmed, like the mummies of IfgyiH, it 
remains nearly entire for an immense time. 

And should it decay, yet some parts of it, such 
as the bones and muscles, may almost be said 
to be immortal. Is it not so? 

Yes. 

* C'ompnrc* Bishop Butler’s Analot^y, Pt. i. ch. i, 
whtae a similar argument is used : tlie soul Ijoing iudis- 
a;rptil)le is imriiorUil. 'J'he argument bused on the 
‘ divine’ nature of the soul is, of course, also a modern 
one. I^ord Tennyson, In Mcmorlam, LIV. -LVI. 
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And shall we believe that the soul, which is 
invisil3le, and which goes hence to a place that 
is like herself, glorious, and pure, and invisible, 
to Hades, which is rightly called the unseen 
world, to dwell with the good and wise God, 
whither, if it be the will of God, my soul too 
must shortly go; -shall we believe that the 
soul, whose nature is so glorious, and pure, and 
invisible, is blown away by the winds and 
perishes as soon as she leaves the body, as the 
world says ? Nay, dear Cebes and Simmias, 
it is not so. I will tell you what happens to a 
soul which is pure at her departure, and which 
in her life has had no intercourse that she could 
avoid with the body, and so draws after her, 
when she dies, no taint of the body, but has 
shunned it, and gathered herself into herself, 
for such has been her constant study ; — and 
that only means that she has loved wisdom 
81 rightly, and has truly practised how to die. Is 
not this tlic practice of death ? 

Ves, certainly. 

Does not the soul, then, which is in that 
state, go aw'ay to the invisible that is like her- 
self, and to the divine, and the immortal, and 
the wise, where she is released from error, and 
folly, and fear, and fierce passions, and all the 
other evils that fall to the lot of men, and is 
happy, and for the rest of time lives in very 
truth with the gods, as they say that the 
initiated do t Shall we affirm this, Cebes ? 

Yes, certainly, said Cebes. 

XXX. f^ut if she be defiled and impure when she 
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leaves the body, from lieing ever with it, and 
serving it and loving it, and from being besotted 
by it, and by its desires and pleasures, so that 
she thinks nothing true, but what is bodily, and 
can be touched, and seen, and eaten, and drunk, 
and used for men’s lusts ; if she has learnt to 
hate, and tremble at, and fiy from what is dark 
and invisible to the eye, and intelligible and 
apprehended by philosophy — do you think 
that a soul which is in that state will be pure 
and without alloy at her departure ? 

No, indeed, he replied. 

She is penctrat(id, 1 suppose, by the cor- 
poreal, which the unceasing intercourse and 
company and care of the body has made a part 
of her nature. 

Yes. 

And, my dear friend, the corporeal must be 
burdensome, and heavy, and earthy, and visible ; 
and it is by this that such a soul is weighed 
down and dragged back to the visible world, 
because she is afraid of the invisible world of 
Hades, and haunts, it is said, the graves and 
tombs, where shadowy forms of souls have been 
seen, which are the phantoms of souls which 
were impure at their release, and still cling to 
the visible ; which is the reason why they arc 
seen.* 

That is likely enough, Socrates. 

That is likely^ certainly, Cebes : and these 
are not the souls of the good, but of the evil, 
which are compelled to wander in such places 
' Professor jovvett compares Milton, 463 foil. 



as a punisliinciU for the wicked lives that they 
have lived ; and tlicir wandcrin.L;s continue 
until, from the desire for the corporeal that 
clings to them, they arc again imprisoned in a 
body. 

XXXI. And, he continued, they arc imprisoned, 
probably, in the bodies of animals with habits 
similar to the habits which were theirs in their 
lifetime. 

What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

I mean that men who have practised un- 
])) idled gluttony, and wantonness, and drunken- 
ness, probably enter the bodies of asses, and 
82 . suchlike animals. Do you not think so ? 

Certainly that is very likely. 

And those who have chosen injustice, and 
tyranny, and robbery, enter the bodies of wolves, 
and hawks, and kites. Where else sliould we 
say that siK'h souls go ? 

No doubt, said Cebes, they go into such 
animals. 

In short, it is quite ])lain, lie said, whither 
each soul goes ; each enters an animal with 
h.abils like its own. 

Certainly, he replied, that is so. 

And of these, he said, the hapjjiest, who go 
to tlic best place, arc those who liave ])racN 
tised the popular and social virtues which are 
called temperance and justice, and which come 
from habit aiul practice, without philosophy or 
reason ? 

And why are they the happiest ? 

because it is probable that they return into 



a mild and social nature like their own, such 
as that of bees, or wasps, or ants ; or, it may 
be, into llie ])odies of men, and that from them 
arc made worthy citizens. 

Very likely. 

But none but the philosopher or the lover of XXXI 
knowledge, who is wholly pure when he gmes 
hence, is permitted to go to the race of the 
gods ; and therefore, my friends Simmias and 
Cebes, the true philosopher is temperate, and 
refrains from all the ])lcasures of the body, and 
docs not give himself up to them. It is not 
S(iuandering his substance and poverty that he 
fears, as the multitude and the lovers of wealth 
do ; nor again does he dread the dishonour and 
disgrace of wickedness, like the lovers of j^ower 
and honour. It is not for these reasons, that 
he is temperate. 

No, it would be unseemly in him if he were, 
Socrates, said Cebes. 

Indeed it would, he replied : and therefore 
all those who have any care for their souls, and 
who do not spend their lives in forming and 
moulding their bodies, bid farewell to such 
jiersons, and do not walk in their ways, think- 
ing that they know not whither they arc going. 

'I’hey themsches turn and follow whithersoever 
])hiloso])hy leads them, for they believe that 
they ought not to resist philosophy, or its 
deliverance and purification. 

How, vSocrales ? 

I will tell you, he replied. The lovers ofxxx 
knowledge know that when philosophy receives 
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the soul, she is fast bound in the body, and 
fastened to it : she is unable to contemplate 
what is, by herself, or except through the bars 
of her prison - house, the body ; and she is 
w'allowing in utter ignorance. And philosophy 
sees that the dreadful thing about the imprison- 
ment is that it is caused by lust, and that the 
83. captive herself is .an accomplice in her own 
captivity. I'he lovers of knowledge, I repeat, 
know that philosophy takes the soul when she 
is in this condition, and gently encourages her, 
and strives to release her from her captivity, 
showing her that the pcrceiHions of the eye, and 
the ear, and the other senses, are full of deceit, 
and persuading her to stand aloof from the 
senses, and to use them only when she must, 
and exhorting her to rally and gather herself 
together, and to trust only to herself, and to the 
real existence which she of her own self a])pre- 
hends ; and to believe that nothing which is 
subject to change, and which she perceives by 
other faculties, has any truth, for such things 
are visible and sensible, while what she herself 
sees is apprehended by reason and invisible, 
d he soul of the true philosopher thinks that it 
would be wrong to resist this deliverance from 
captivity, and therefore she holds aloof, so far 
as slie can, from pleasure, and desire, and pain, 
and fear ; for she reckons that when a man has 
vehement pleasure, or fear, or pain, oi- desire, he 
sufifers from them, not merely the evils which 
might be expected, such as sickness, or some 
loss arising from the indulgence of his desires ; 
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he suffers what is the greatest and last of evils, 
and docs not take it into acrount. 

What do you mean, Socrates? asked Cebes. 

I mean that wlien the soul of any man feels 
vehement pleasure or pain, she is forced at the 
same time to think that the object, whatever it 
be, of these sensations is the most distinct and 
truest, when it is not. Such objects arc chiefly 
visible ones, are they not? 

They are. 

And is it not in tins state that the soul is 
most completely in })ondagc to the body ? 

I I ow so ? 

Because every pleasure and pain has a kind 
of nail, and nails and pins her to the body, and 
gives her a bodily nature, making her think 
that whatever the body says is true. And so, 
from having the same fancies and the same 
pleasures as the body, she is obliged, I suppose, 
to conic to have the same ways, and way of life : 
she must always be defiled with the body when 
slic leaves it, and cannot be pure when she 
reaches the other world ; and so she soon falls 
back into another body, and takes root in it, 
like seed tliat is sown. Therefore she loses all 
]iart in intercourse with the divine, and pure, 
and uniform. 

I'hat is very true, Socrates, said Cebes. 

It is for these reasons then, Cebes, that the XXXI 
real lovers of knowledge ai'e temp(?rate and 
brave ; and not for the world’s reasons. Or 
do you think so ? 

No, certainly I do not. 


84 . 
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Assuredly not.i The soul of a philosopher 
will consider that it is the office of philosophy 
to set her free. She will know that she must 
not ^ivc lierself up once more to the bondage 
of pleasure and pain, from which philosophy is 
releasing her, and, like Penelope, do a work, 
only to undo it continually, weaving instead of 
unw'caving her web. She gains for herself 
peace from these things, and follows reason 
and ever abides in it, contemplating what is 
true and divine and real, and fostered up by 
them. So she thinks that she should live in 
this life, and when she dies she believes that 
she will go to what is akin to and like herself, 
and be released from Imman ills. A soul, 
Simmias and Cebes, that has been so nurtured, 
and so trained, w'ill never fear lest she should 
be toil! in ))ieccs at her departure from the 
body, and blown away by the winds, and vanish, 
and utterly cease to exist. 

XXXV. At these words there was a long silence. 
Socrates himself seemed to be al)sorbcd in his 
argument, and so were most of us. Cebes and 
Simmias conversed for a little by themselves 
When Socrates observed them, he said : What ? 
Do you think that our reasoning is incomj)lcte ? 
It still offers many points of doubt and attack, 
if it is to be examined thoroughly. If you are 
discussing anotlicr (picstion, I have nothing to 
say. but if you have any difficulty about this 
one, do not hesitate to tell me what it is, and, 
if you ai e of opinion that the argument should 
^ Reading, o«5 7ap’ dXV, with Stallbauni. 
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l3e slated in a better way, explain your views 
yourselves : and take lue al{)n<^ with you, if 
you think that you will be more successful in 
my company. 

Simmias replied : Well, Socrates, I will tell 
you the truth. Each of us lias a difliculty, and 
each has been pushing on the other, and urging 
liim to ask you about it. We were anxious 
to licar what you have to say ; but we were 
reluctant to troulilc you, for we were afraid 
that it might be unjileasant to you to be asked 
fpicstions now. 

Socrates smiled at this answer, and said. 
Dear me ! Simmias ; 1 shall find it hard to 
convince other people that I do not consider 
my fate a misfortune, when I cannot convince 
even you of it, and you are afraid lliat I am 
more peevish now than I used to be. You 
seem to think me inferior in prophetic ])ower 
to the swans, which, when they find that they 
lia.\c to die, sing more loudly than they ever 
sang before, for joy that they arc about to depart 85. 
into the ])rescnce of (iod, whose serxants they 
'are. The fear which men have of death them- 
selves makes them speak falsely of the swans, 
and they say that the swan is wailing at its 
death, and that it sings loud for grief. 'I’hey 
forget that no bird sings when it is hungry, or 
cold, fir in any ])ain ; not even the nightingale, 
*nor the swallow, nor the hoojioe, which, they 
assert, wail and sing for grief, but I think 
that neither these birds nor the swan sing for 
giicf. I believe that they have a pniphetic 
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power and foreknowledge of the good things in 
the next world, for they are Apollo’s birds : and 
so they sing and rejoice on the day of their 
death, more than in all their lif(x And I believe 
that I myself am a fellow slave with the swans, 
and consecrated to the service of the same God, 
and that I have prophetic power fi om my master 
no less than they ; and that I am not more 
despondent than they are at leaving this life. 
So, as far as vexing me goes, you may talk to 
me and ask questions as you please, as long as 
the Eleven of the Athenians ^ will let you. 

Ch)od, said Simmias ; 1 will tell you my 
difficulty, and Cebes will tell you why lu' is 
dissatisfied with your statement. 1 think, Soc- 
rates, and 1 daresay you think so too, that it is 
very difficult, and jierbaps impossible, to obtain 
clear knowledge about these matters in this life. 
Yet I should hold him to be a very poor creature 
who did not t(;st what is said about them in 
every way, and persevere until he had examined 
the question from every side, and could do no 
more. It is our duty to do oin^ of two things. 
We must learn, or we must discover for our- 
selves, the truth of these matters ; or, if that be 
impossible, we must take the best and most 
irrefragable of human doctrines, and embarking 
on that, as on a raft, risk the voyage of life,“ 
unless a stronger vessel, some divine word, 
could be found, on which we might take our* 

^ Officials whose duty il was to superintend ext'culions. 
Cp. lUifc, 59. K. 

- .See liishop Ikitler’s Analogy, Introduction. 
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journey more safely and more securely. And 
noWj after what you have said, I shall not be 
ashamed to put a question to you : and then 
\ shall not have to blame myself hereafter for 
not havin^r said now what I think, Cebes and 
I have been considering your argument ; and 
we think that it is hardly sufficient 

I daresay you are right, my friend, said XXXVI 
Socrates. lUit tell me, where is it insufficient.^ 

To me it is insufficient, he replied, because 
the very same argument might be used of a 
liannony, and a lyre, and its strings. It might 
1)0 said that the harmony in a tuned lyre is 
something unseen, and incorporeal, and jicr- 
fectly beautiful, and divine, while the lyre and its C 6 . 
strings arc corporeal, and with the nature of 
bodies, and compounded, and earthly, und akin 
to the mortal. Now suppose that, when the lyre 
is broken and the strings arc cut or snapped, a 
man were to press the same argument tliat you 
have used, and were to say that the harmony 
cannot have perished, and that it must still exist: 
for it cannot possibly 1)C that the lyre and the 
strings, with their mortal nature, continue to 
exist, though those strings have been broken, 
while the harmony, which is of the same nature 
as the divine and the immortal, and akin to 
them, has perished, and perished before the 
mortal lyre. He would say that the harmony 
itself must still exist soin'^where, and that the 
wood and the strings will rot away before any. 
thing happens to it. And I think, Socrates, 
that you too must be aware tliat many of us 
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believe the soul to be most probably a mixture 
and liarmony of the elements by which our 
body is, as it were, strunj^ and held together, 
such as heat and cold, and dry and wet, and 
the like, when they arc mixed together well and 
in due proportion. Now if the soul is a liar- 
inony, it is clear that, when the body is relaxetl 
out of proportion, or over-strung by disease or 
other evils, the soul, though most divine, must 
perish at once, like other harmonies of sound 
and of all works of art, while what remains of 
each body must remain for a long time, until it 
be burnt or rotted away. What then sliall we 
say to a man who asserts that the soul, being a 
mixture of the elements of the body, perishes 
first, at what is called death ? 

CXVII. Socrates looked keenly at us, as he often 
used to do, and smiled. Simmias’ objection is 
a fair one, he said. If any of you is readier 
than I am, why docs he not answer ? F or 
Siinmias looks like a formidable assailant. But 
before w'c answer him, 1 think tliat we had 
better hear what fault Cebes has to find with 
my reasoning, and so gain time to consider our 
reply. And then, when we have heard tliem 
both, we must cither give in to them, if they 
seem to harmonise, or, if they do not, we must 
proceed to argue in defence of our reasoning. 
Come, Cebes, what is it that trouldes you, and 
makes you doubt ? 

I will tell you, replied Cebes. I think that 
the argument is just where it was, and still open 
87. to our former objedion. You have shown very 
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cleverly, and, if it is not arroi^ant to say so, 
quite conclusively, that our souls existed before 
they entered the human form. I don’t jc- 
tract my admission on tlicU point. Hut I am 
not convinced that they will continue to exist 
after we are dead. 1 do not agree with Simmias’ 
objection, that the soul is not stronger and 
more lasting than the body : I think that it is 
very much superior in those respects. ‘ Well, 
then,’ the argument might reply, ‘ do you still 
doubt, when you see that the weaker part of 
a man continues to exist after his death ? 
Do you not think that the more lasting part 
of him must necessarily be preserved for as 
long.^’ Sec, therefore, if there is anything in 
what I say ; for I think that I, like Simmias, 
shall best express my meaning in a tigure. It 
seems to mo that a man might use an argument 
similar to yours, to prove that a weaver, who 
had died in old age, had not in fact perished, but 
was still alive somewhere ; on the ground that 
the; ganmuit, which the wea\cr had woven for 
himself and used to wear, had not perished or 
been destroyed. And if any one were incredu- 
lous, he might ask wdiethcr a human being, or 
a garment constantly in use and Avear, lasts the 
longest ; and on being told that a human being 
lasts much the longest, he might think that he 
had shown l;eyond all doubt that the man was 
safe, because wdiat lasts a shorter time than the 
man had not perished. Hut that, I suppose, is 
not so, Simmias ; for you too must examine 
what I say. Every one Avould imderstand that 
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such an ar^uiinent was simple nonsense. This 
weaver wove himself many such garments and 
wore them out ; he outlived them all but the 
last, but he peuished before that one. Yet a 
man is in no wise inferior to his cloak, or weaker 
than it, on that account. • And I think that the 
soul’s relation to the body may be expressed in a 
similar figure. Why should not a man very 
reasonably say in just the same way that the 
soul lasts a long time, while the body is weaker 
and lasts a shorter time Hut, he might go 
on, each soul wears out many bodies, especially 
if she lives for many years. For if the body is 
in a state of flux and decay in the man’s life- 
time, and the soul is ever repairing the worn- 
out part, it will surely follow that the soul, on 
perishing, will be clothed in her last robe, and 
perish before that alone. Hut when the soul 
has perished, then the body will show its 
w(;akness and quickly rot away. So as yet we 
have no right to be confident, on the stiengtli 
of this argument, that our souls continue to 
88. exist after we are dead. And a man might con- 
cede even more than this to an o])))oncnt wdio 
used your aiguiiicnt he might admit not ojily 
tliat our souls existed in the peuiod before we 
w'cre born, but also that there is no reason why 
some of them should not continue to exist in 
the future, and often come into being, and die 
again, after we are dead ; for the soul is strong 
enough by nature to endure coming into being 
many times. He might grant that, without 
^ Reading ry X^yoifri a (TV (Schanz). 
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concedinfj that she siiflers no harm in all these 
births, or that she is not at last wholly destroyed 
at one of the deaths ; and he nii<:,dit say tliat no 
man knows when this death and dissolution of 
the body, which brings destruction to the soul, 

-will be, for it is impossible for any man to find 
out that. Hut if this is true, a man’s confidence 
about death must be an irrational confidence, 
unless he can prove that the soul is wholly 
indestructible and immortal. Otherwise every 
one who is dying must fear that his soul will 
perish utterly this time in her separation from 
the body. 

It made us all very uncomfortable to listen XXX\ 
to them, as we .afterwards said to each other. 

W e had been fully convinced by the previous 
argument ; and now they seemed to overturn 
our conviction, .and to make us distrust all the 
ai guments that were to come, as well as the 
preceding ones, and to doubt if our judgment 
w.as worth anything, or even if certainty could 
be attained at all. 

KJi. By the gods, Pha^do, I c.an understand 
your feelings very well. I myself felt inclined 
while you were speaking to ask myself, ‘ Then 
what rc.asoning are we to believe in future ? 

That of wSocrates was quite convincing, and 
now it has fallen into discredit.’ For the 
doctrine that our soul is a harmony has always 
taken a wonderful hold of me, .and your mention- 
ing it reminded me that i myself had held it. 

And now I must begin again and find some 
other reasoning whicli shall convince me that 
M 
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a man s soul docs not die witli liini at his death. 
So tell nic, I jiray you, how did Socrates pursue 
the art;unient ? Did he show any signs of 
uneasiness, as you say that you did, or did he 
come to the dcfeitce of his argument calmly ? 
And did he defend it satisfactorily or no ? Tell 
me the whole story as exactly as you can. 

89 . PJurdo. I have often, h'checrates, wondered at 
Soci-atcs ; but I never admired him more than 
I admired him then. There was nothing very 
strange in his having an answer : what I chiefly 
wondered at was, first, the kindness and good- 
nature and respect with which he listened to 
the young men’s objections ; and, secondly, the 
quickness with which he pcrceixcd their effect 
upon us ; and, lastly, how well he healed our 
wounds, and rallied us as if we were beaten and 
Hying troops, and encouraged us to follow him, 
and to examine the reasoning with him. 

Kch. How.^ 

PJurdo. I will tell you, I was sitting by the 
bed on a stool at his right hand, and his scat 
w'as a good deal higher than mine. He stroked 
my head and gathered up the hair on my neck 
in his hand you know he used often to play 
with my hail — and said, 'fo-morrowg I’ha^do, 
I daresay you will cut off these beautiful locks. 

1 suppose so, Socrates, I replied. 

You will not, if )ou take my advice. 

Why not ? I asked. 

You jind 1 w'ill cut off our hair to-day, he 
said, if our argument be dead indeed, and w'c 
cannot bring it to life again. And I, if I were 



you, and the argument were to escape mo, 
would swear an oatli, as the Argives did, nut 
to wear my hair long again, until 1 liad renew ed 
the tight andconquered the argument ofSimmias 
and Ciebes. 

Ikit Heracles himself, they say, is nut a 
match for two, I replied. 

Then summon me to aid you, as your lolaus, 
while there is still light. 

Then I summon you, not as Heracles 
summoned lolaus, ]}iit as lolaus might summon 
Heracles. 

It will be the same, he replied. Ihit liist let XXXI 
us take care not to make a mistake. 

What mistake ? I asked. 

The mistake of becoming misologists, or 
haters of reasoning, as men become misan- 
tlu'opists, he re])lied : for to hate reasoning is 
tlie greatest evil tliat can hap[)en to us. M iso- 
logy and misanthropy both come from similar 
causes. 'The latter arises out of the implicit 
and irrational confidence which is placed in 
a man, wlu) is belie\(‘d by his friend to be 
thoroughly true and sincere and trustworthy, 
and who is soon afterwards discovered to h'c a 
bad man and untrustworthy. This happens 
again and again ; and when a man has had 
this experience many times, particularly at 
the liands of those whom he has believed to 
be his nearest and dearest friends, and he has 
quarrelled v;ilh many of them, he ends by hating 
all men, and thinking that there is no good at 
all in any one. Have you not seen this happen? 
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Yes, certiiinly, said 1. 

Is it not discrcditaldc ? he said. Is it not 
clear that such a man tries to deal with men 
without understanding human nature ? Had 
he understood it he would liave known that, 
90 . in fact, good men and bad men are very few 
indeed, and that the majority of men arc 
neither one nor the other. 

What do you mean ? 1 asked. 

Just what is true of extremely large and 
extremely small things, he replied. What is 
rarer than to find a man, or a dog, or anything 
else which is either extremely large or cx- 
ti'cmely small ? Or again, what is rarer than 
to find a man who is extremely swift or slow, 
or extremely base or honourable, or extremely 
black or white ? Have you not noticed that in 
all these cases the extremes are rare and few, 
and that the average specimens are abundant 
and many ? 

Yes, certainly, I replied. 

And in the same way, if there were a com- 
I)ctition in wickedness, he said, don’t you think 
that the leading sinners would be found to be 
very few ? 

That is likely enough, said I. 

Yes, it is, he replied. Hut this is not the 
point in which arguments arc like men : it was 
you who led me on to discuss this point. The 
analogy is this. When a man believes some 
reasoning to be true, though he docs not under- 
stand the art of reasoning, and then soon after- 
wards, rightly or wrongly, comes to think that 
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it is false, and this happens to him lime after 
time, he ends by disbelieving in reasoning alto- 
gether. You know that persons who spend 
their time in disputation, come at l.ast to think 
themselves the wisest of men, and to imagine 
that they alone have discovered that there is 
no soundness or certainty anywhere, cither in 
reasoning or in things ; and that all existence 
is in a state of perpetual flux, like the currents 
of the PZuripus, and never remains still for a 
moment. 

Yes, I replied, that is certainly true. 

And, Phmdo, he said, if there be a system of 
reasoning which is true, and certain, and which 
our minds can gras}), it would be very lament- 
able that a man, win.) has met with some of 
these arguments which at one time seem true 
and at another false, should at last, in tlic bitter- 
ness of his heart gladly put all the blame on 
the reasoning, instead of on himself and his own 
iinskilfulness, and sj)erjd the rest of his life in 
hating and reviling reasoning, and lose the 
truthi aufl knowledge of reality. 

Indeed, I replied, that would be very lament- 
aide. 

First then, he said, let us be careful not to XL. 
admit into our souls the notion that all reason- 
ing is very likely unsound : let us rather think 
that we ourselves arc not yet sound. And we 
must strive earnestly lik.‘ men to become sound, 
you, my friends, for the :>ake of all your future 
life ; and 1, because of my death, fkir I am 91 . 
afraid that at present I can hardly look at 
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clcatli like a philosopher ; I am in a conten- 
tious mood, like the uneducated persons who 
never give a thought to the truth of the 
question about which they arc disputing, but 
are only anxious to ])ersuadc their audience that 
they themselves are right. And I think that 
to-day I shall differ from them only in one 
thing. 1 shall not be anxious to ])ersuade my 
audience that 1 am right, except l)y the way; 
but I shall be very anxious indeed to peu'suade 
myself. For sec, my dear friend, how selfish 
my reasoning is. If what 1 say is true, it is 
well to believe it. Jkit if there is nothing after 
death, at any rate I shall pain my friends Ic‘ss 
by my lamentations in the interval before 1 die. 
And this ignorance will not last for ever - that 
would have been an evil — it will s(.)on come to 
an end. So prepared, Simmias ancl C'ebes, he 
said, I come to the argument. And you, ii 
you take my advice, will think not of Socrates, 
but of the truth ; and you will agree with me, 
if you think that what I say is true: otherwise 
you will oppose me with every argument that 
you have : and be careful that, in my anxiety to 
convince you, I do not deceive both you and 
myself, and go away, leaving my sting behind 
me, like a bee. 

Now let us proceed, he said. And first, if 
you find 1 have forgotten your arguments, 
repeat them. Simmias, 1 think, has fears and 
misgivings that the soul, being of the nature of 
a Jiarmony, may perish before the body, though 
she is more divine and nobler than the body. 



Ccbes, if I am not mistaken, conceded tliat the 
soul is more endunn<,»- than the Ijody ; l)ut lie 
said that no one could tell whether the soul, 
after wearing out many bodies many times, diil 
not herself perish on lea.ving her last body, and 
whether death be not precisely this, tlu^ destruc- 
tion of the soul ; for the destruction of the 
body is unceasing. Is there anything else, 
Simmias and Cebes, which we liave to 
examine ? 

'They both agreed that these were the i[U(.-s- 
tions. 

Do you reject all our previous conclusions, 
he asked, or only some of them ? 

Only some of them, they rcjilied. 

Well, said he, what do you say of our doctrine 
that knowledge is recollec tion, and that therefoic 
our souls must necessarily have existed some- 
where else, before they were ingirisoned in our 
bodies ? 

1, replied C'ebes, was ('onvinced by it at the 
time in a wonderful way : and now there is no 
doctrine to whieli I adhere more lirmly. 

And I am of that mind too, said Simmias ; 
and 1 shall be very much surprised if 1 ever 
change it. 

lUil, my I’hcban friend, you will have to 
change it, said Socrates, if this opinion of 
yours, that a harmony is a composite thing, and 
that the soul is a harn ony composed of the ele- 
ments of the body at the right tension, is to stand. 
You will hardly allow yoinself to assert that the 
harmony was in existence before the things from 



which it was to be composed ? Will you do 
that ? 

Certainly not, Socrates. 

But you see that that is what your assertion 
comes to when you say that the soul existed 
before slie came into the form and body of man, 
and yet that she is composed of elements which 
did not yet exist ? Your harmony is not like 
what you compare it to : the lyre and the strings 
and the sounds, as yet untuned, come into exist- 
ence first ; and the harmony is composed last 
of all, and perishes first. How will this belief 
of yours accord with the other ? 

It will not, replied Simmias. 

And yet, said he, an argun\ent about harmony 
is hardly the place for a discord. 

No, indeed, said Simmias. 

Well, there is a discord in your argument, 
he said. You must choose which doctrine you 
will retain, that knowledge is recollection, or 
that the soul is a harmony. 

'I he former, Socrates, certainly, ho replied, 
'fhe latter has never been demonstrated to me ; 
it rests only on probable and plausible grounds, 
which make it a popular opinion. I know that 
doctrines which ground their proofs on prob- 
abilities are impostors, and that they are very 
apt to mislead, l)oth in geometry and everything 
else, if one is not on one’s guard against them. 
But the doctrine about recollection and know- 
ledge rests upon a foundation which claims 
belief. We agreed that the soul exists before 
she ever enters the body, as surely as the 
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essence itself which has the name of real being, 
exists.^ And I am persuaded that I believe in 
this essence rigiitly and on sufficient evidence. 

It follows therefore, I supjX)SC, that 1 cannot 
allow myself or any one else to say that the 
soul is a harmony. 

And, consider the question in another way, XLIT, 
Simmias, said Socrates. Do you think that a 93. 
harmony (jr any other composition can exist in 
a state other than the state of the elements of 
which it is composed ? 

Certainly not. 

Nor, I suppose, can it do or suffer anything 
beyond what they do and suffer ? 

He assented. 

A harmony therefore cannot lead the ele- 
ments of which it is composed ; it must follow 
them ? 

He agreed. 

And much less can it be moved, or make a 
sound, or do anything else, in opposition to its 
parts. 

Much less, indeed, he replied. 

Well ; is not eveiy harmony by nature a 
harmony according as it is adjusted ? 

1 don’t understand you, he replied. 

If it is tuned more, and to a greater extent, 
he said, sup])osing that to be possible, will it 
not be more a harmony, and to a greater extent, 
while if it is tuned less, and to a smaller extent, 
will it not be less a harmony, and to a smallei: 
extent ? 

^ Roarling aiV?; for auTrjs (Schanz), 
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Certainly. 

Well, is this true of the soul ? Can one soul 
be more a soul, and to a i^realcr extent, or less 
a soul, and to a smaller extent, than another, 
even in the smallest degree ? 

Certainly not, he replied. 

Well then, he replied, please tell me this ; is 
not one soul said to have intelligence and virtue 
and to be e,dod, while another is s.aid to have 
f(dly and vice and to be bad ? Atul is it not 
true ? 

Vos, certainly. 

What then will those, who assert that the soul 
is a harmony, say that the virtue and the vice 
whirh are in our souls are ? Another harmony 
and another discord ? Will tht‘y say that the 
good soul is in tune, and that, herself a harmony, 
sh(i lias within herself another harmony, and 
that the bad soul is out of tunc herself, and has 
no other harmony within her ? 

I, said Simmias, cannot tell. Hut it is clear 
that they would have to say something of the 
kind. 

But it has been conceded, he said, that one 
soul is never more or less a soul than another. 
In other words, we have agreed that one har- 
mony is never more, or to a greater extent, or 
less, or to a smaller extent a harmony than 
another. Is it not so ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And the harmony which is neither more nor 
less a harmony, is not more or less tuned. Is 
that so ? 



And has that which is neither more nor less 
tuned, a ii^reatcr, or n less, or an e(tiial share of 
harmony ? 

An equal share. 

'rhen, since one soul is never more nor less 
a soul than another, it has not been more oi less 
tuned either? 

I'ruc. 

Therefore it can have no ‘j^reater share of 
liarmony or of discord ? 

Certainly not. 

And, therefore, can one soul contain more? 
vice or virtue than another, if \ ice be discord, 
and virtue harmony ? 

Jiy no means. 

Or rather, Simmias, to speak (|nitc accurately, 04 
1 suppose tliat there will be no vice in any soul, 
if the soul is a harmony. 1 take? it, there can 
nercr be any discord in a harmony, which is a 
perfect harmony. 

Certainly not. 

Neither can a soul, if it lie a perfect soul, 
have any vice in it ? 

No ; tliat follows necessarily from what has 
been said. 

Then the result of this reasonin<:t that all 
the souls of all living creatures will be equally 
good, if the nature of all souls is to be equally 
souls. 

Yes, I think so, Socrates, he said. 

And do you think that this is true, he asked, 
and that this would have been the fate of our 
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argument, if the hypothesis that tlie soul is a 
harmony had been correct ? 

No, certainly not, he replied. 

KLIII. Well, said he, of all the parts of a man, should 
you not say that it was tlic soul, and i)articularly 
the wise soul, which rules ? 

I should. 

Docs she yield to the passions of the body, 
or docs she oppose them ? I mean this. When 
the body is hot and thirsty, dot^s not the soul 
drag it away and prevent it from drinking, and 
when it is hungry does she not prevent it from 
eating ? And do we not see her opposing the 
passions of the l)ody in a thousand other ways ? 

Yes, certainly. 

Ihit we have also agreed that, if she is a 
harmony, she can never give a sound contrary 
to the tensions, and relaxations, and vibrations, 
and other changes of the elements of which she 
is composed ; that she must follow them, and 
can never lead them ? 

Yes, he replied, we certainly have. 

Well, now do we not find the soul acting in 
just the opposite way, and leading all the 
elements of which she is said to consist, and 
opposing them in almost everything all through 
life ; and lording it over them in every way, 
and chastising them, sometimes severely, and 
with a painful discipline, such as gymnastic and 
medicine, and sometimes lightly ; sometimes 
threatening and sometimes admonishing the 
desires and passions and fears, as though she 
were speaking to something other than herself, 
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as Homer makes Odysseus do in the Odyssey, 
where he says that 

“ He smote ui)on his breast, and chid his lieart : 

‘ Endnro, niy heart, e'en worse hast thou endured.' ” ^ 

Do you think that when Homer wrote that, he 
supposed the soul to be a harmony, and capable 
of beini; led by the passions of the body, and 
not of a nature to lead them, and be their lord, 
being herself far too divine a thing to be like a 
harmony ? 

Certainly, Socrates, I think not. 

'fhen, my excellent friend, it is quite wrong 
to say that the soul is a harmony. For then, 
you see, we should not be in agreement cither 
with the divine j)oct Homer, or with ourselves. 95. 

That is true, he replied. 

Very good, said Socrates ; 1 think that we XLIV 
ha\e contrived to ap])ease our Theban Har- 
monia with toleraldc success. But how about 
Cadmus, Cebes he said. How shall we 
appease him, and with what reasoning } 

I daresay that you will find out how to do 
it, said Cebes. At all events you have argued 
that the soul is not a harmony in a way which 
surprised me very much. When Simmias 
was stating his objection, I wondered how any 
one could possibly dispose of his argument : 
and so I was very much surprised to sec it fall 
before the very first onset of yours. 1 should 
not wonder if the same fate awaited the argu- 
ment of Cadmus. 


1 Horn. Od.^ XX, 17. 
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My p;ood friend, said Socrates, do not be 
over conlidc'iit, or some evil eye will overturn 
(lie ar^iiincnl. that is Id conic. However, tliat 
we will l(;ave to God; let us, like Homer’s 
heroes, ‘ndvancin^ boldly,’ see if there is any- 
ihinj^ in what you say. The sum of what you 
seek is this. V'ou require mo to prove to you 
that the soul is indestructible and immortal ; 
for if it be not so, you think that the confidence 
of a philosojiher, who is confident in de.ath, and 
who l)(dievcs that when he is dead he will fare 
infinitely better in the other world than if he 
had lived a different sort of life in this world, 
is a foolish and idle confidence. You say 
tliat to show that the soul is strong and 
godlike, and that she existed before wc were 
born men, is not enough ; for that docs not 
necessarily prove her immortality, but only 
that she lasts a long time, and has existed 
an enormous while, and has known and done 
many things in a previous state. Yet she 
is not any tlic more immortal for that : lier 
very entrance into man’s body w'as, like a disease, 
the beginning of her destruction. And, you 
say, she passes this life in misery, and at last 
perishes in what we call death. You think that 
it makes no difference at all to the fears of each 
one of us, whether she enters the body once or 
many times : for every one but a fool must fear 
death, if he does not know' and cannot prove 
that she is immortal. That, I think, Cebes, is 
the substance of your objection. state it 
again and again on purpose, that nothing may 
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escape us, and that you may add to it or lake 
away from it anythiiyi^ that you wisli. 

Cebes rejdied : No, that is my menning. I 
don’t want to add or to take away anything at 
present. 

Socrates paused for some time and thought. XI., V 
I'hcn he said, It is not an easy (piestion that 
you are raising, Cebes. We must examine 
fully the whole subject of the causes of genera- 
tion and decay. If you like, 1 will give you 00 . 
rny own experiences, and if you think that you 
can make use of anything that I say, you may 
employ it to satisfy your misgivings. 

Indeed, said Cebes, 1 should like to hear 
your (‘xperienccs. 

Listen, then, and I will tell you, Cebes, he 
replieil. When 1 was a young man, I had a 
p,'is'-ionate desire for the wisdom which is called 
J’h}'sical Science. 1 thought it a splendid thing 
to know the causes of everything ; why a thing 
‘ Qincs into btdng, and why it perishes, and why 
it exists. I was always worrying myself with 
such questions as, Jhj living creatures take a 
ilelinitt* form, as some persons say, from the 
fermentation of heat and cold? Is it the 
hlood, or the air, or lire by which we think? 

Or is it none of these, but the brain which gives 
the senses of hearing and sight and smell, and 
do memory and opinion come from thestg and 
knowledge from memory ind opinion when in 
a state of quit'scencc? Again, 1 used to examine 
the destruction of these things, and the changes 
of the heaven and the earth, until at last I con- 
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eluded that 1 was wholly and absolutely unfitted 
for these studies. I will prove that to you 
conclusively. T was so completely blinded by 
these studies, that I forj^ot what 1 had formerly 
seemed to myself and to others to know quite 
well : 1 unlearnt all that I had been used to 
think that I understood ; even the cause of 
man’s j^o'owth. Formerly 1 had thought it 
evident on the face of it that the cause of 
growth was eating and drinking ; and that, 
when from food flesh is added to flesh, and 
bone to bone, and in the same way to the 
other parts of the body their proper elements, 
then by degrees the small bulk grows to be 
large, and so the boy becomes a man. Don’t 
you think that iny belief was reasonable ? 

I do, said Cebes. 

'I'licn here is another experience for you. 

I used to feel no doulit, when T saw a tall man 
standing by a short one, that the tall man was, 
it might be, a head the taller, or, in the same 
way, that one horse was bigger than anotlier. 
I was even clearer that ten was more than 
eight by the addition of two, and that a thing 
two cubits long was longer by half its length 
than a thing one cubit long. 

And what do you think now ? asked Cebes. 

I think that 1 am very far from believing 
that I know the cause of any of these things. 
Why, when you add one to one, I am not sure 
either that the one to which one is added has 
become two, or that the one added and the one 
97. to which it is added become, by the addition, 
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two. I cannot understand how, when tliey are 
l)rouj;^ht toi;cthcr, this union, or placin'; of one 
by the other, should be the cause of their 
becoming two, whereas, wlicn they were 
separated, eacli of them was one, and they were 
not two. Nor, again, if you divide one into 
two, can I convince myself tliat this division is 
tlu' ('ause of one becoming two : for then a thing 
1.)e(:oincs two from exactly tlie opposite cause. 

In tlic fonut r ('asc it was l)ecauso two units 
were brouglil together, and the one was added 
to the other ; while now it is because tluy arc 
septuated, and the one divided fiom the other. 

Nor, again, can 1 persuade myself tliat 1 know 
liow one is generated; in short, this method 
does not show me the cause of tlie generation or 
destruction or existence of anything : I have in 
inv' own mind a confused idea of another method, 
b it 1 cannot admit this one for a moment. 

lUit one day I listened to a man who said NT.VJ 
that he was reading from a book of Anaxagoias, 
which afrirmed tluU it is Mind wliich orders 
and IS the caii.-^e of all things. 1 was delighted 
wiili this theory; it seemed to me to be right 
that Mind should be the cause of all things, 
and I thought to myself. If this is so, then 
Mind will order and arrange each thing in the 
best possible wiiy. So if we wish to discover 
the cause of tlie generation or destruction or 
existence of a thing, W'* must discover how’ it 
is best for that thing to exist, or to act, or to 
be acted on. Man therefore has only to con- 
sider what is best and iittest for himself, or for 
N 
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other and then it follows necessarily 

that he will know what is bad ; for both are 
inchulcd in the same science. These reflec- 
tions made me very happy : I thought that I 
had found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the 
cause of existence after my own heart, and 1 
expected that he would tell me first whether 
the earth is flat or round, and that he w^ould 
then go on to explain to me the cause and the 
necessity, and tell me what is best, and that 
it is best fen* the earth to be of that sha])e. If 
he said that the earth was in the centre of the 
universe, I thought that he would cx'iilain that 
it was best for it to be there ; and I wxis pre- 
98. pared not to require any other kind of cause, 
if he made this clear to me. In the same way 
I was prepared to ask questions about the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, about their 
relative speeds, and revolutions, and changes ; 
and to hear why it is best for each of them to 
act and be acted on as they are acted on. I 
never thought that, when he said that things 
arc ordered by Mind, he w'ould introduce any 
reason for their being as they arc, except that 
they are best so. I thought that he would 
assign a cause to each thing, and a cause 
to the universe, and then would go on to 
explain to me w'hat was best for each thing, 
and what was the common good of all. I 
would not have sold my hopes for a great deal : 
I seized the books very eagerly, and read them 
as fast as I could, in order that I might know 
what is best and what is worse. 
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All my splendid hopes were dashed lo the XI.V 
ground, my friend, for as I went on reading I 
found that the writer made no use of Mind at 
all, and that he assigned no causes for the order 
of things, liis causes were air, and ether, and 
water, and many other strange things. I thought 
that he was exactly like a man who should 
begin by saying that Socrates docs all that he 
does by Mind, and who, when he tried to give 
a reason for each of my actions, should say, 
first, that I am sitting here now, because my 
body is composed of liones and muscles, and 
that the bones are hard and separated by joints, 
while the muscles can be tightened and loosened, 
and, together with the llesh, and the skin which 
holds them together, cover the bones ; and that 
therefore, when the bones arc raised in their 
sockets, the relaxation and contraction of the 
niuscles makes it possible for me now to bend 
my limbs, and that that is the cause of my sitting 
here with my legs bent And in the same way 
he ivould go on to explain why I am talking to 
you . he waiLild assign voice, and air, and hear- 
ing, and a thousand other things as causes ; but 
he would quite forget to mention the real cause, 
w’hich is that since the Athenians thought it 
right to ('ondemn me, I have thought it right 
and just to sit here and to submit to w'hat- 
cver sentence they may think lit to impose. 

I'or, by the dog of Egypt, I think that these 
muscles and bones w'ould long ago have been 09. 
in Megara or Hceotia, prompted by their opinion 
of what is best, if I had not thought it better 
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and moje honourable to submit to whatever 
penalty the state inflicts, rather than escape l^y 
flight. I3ut to call these things causes is too 
absurd ! If it w’ere said that without l)()nes and 
muscles and the otlier parts of my l)ody I could 
not have carried my resolutions into effect, that 
would be true. But to say that they arc the 
cause of what I do, and that in this way 1 am 
acting by Mind, and not from choice of what is 
best, would be a very loose and careless way of 
talking. It simply means that a man cannot dis- 
tinguish the real cause from that without which 
the cause ('an not be the cause, and this it is, 1 
think, w'hich the multitude, groping about in the 
dark, sj)eak of as the cause, giving it a name 
which does not belong to it. And so one man 
surrounds the earth w'ith a vortex, ana makes 
the heavens sustain it. Another represents the 
earth as a llat kneading-trough, and supports it 
on a basis of air. But they never thii\k of 
looking for a jiow’cr which is involved in these 
things being disposed as it is best for them 
to be, nor do they think that such a power 
has any divine strength : they expect to find 
an Atlas who is stronger and more immortal 
and abler to hold the W()rld together, and 
they never for a moment imagine that it is 
the binding fljrce of good which really binds 
and holds things together. I would most 
gladly learn the nature of that kind of cause 
from any man ; but I wholly failed either 
to discover it myself, or to h^arn it from any 
one else. However, I had a second string 
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to my bow, and pcrhai)s, Cebes, you would 
like me to describe to you how I })ro(;ecdcd 
in my search for the cause. 

I should like to hear very much indeed, he 
replied. 

When I had ^iven up in(]uirin" into real XLV 
existence, he proceeded, 1 thou.i^ht that I must 
tiikc care that I did not suffer as people do who 
look at the sun diirinj^^ an eclipse. For they 
are apt to lose their eyesi^’hl, unless they look 
at the sun’s reflection in water or some such 
medium. That dan<(er occurred to me. I was 
afraid that my soul might be com])l(“tely blinded 
if 1 looked at things with my eyes, and tried to 
grasp them with my senses. So I thought that 
I must have recourse to conceptions, ’ and 
examine the truth of existence by means of 
tiiom. I’erhaps my illustration is not quite 
accurate. I am scarcely j)reparcd to admit that 100. 
he wiio examines existence through concep- 
tions is dealing with mere reflections, any 
mo]c than he who examines it as manifested in 
sensible objects. However I began in this way. 

1 assumed in each case whatever principle I 
judged to be strongest ; and then I held as true 
whatever seemed to agree with it, whether 
in the case of the cause or of anything else, and 
as untrue, whatever seemed not to agree with 
it. 1 should like to c: >lain my meaning more 
clearly : I don’t think yt' i understand me yet. 

^ The ci^nceplion is the inijwrfect iningc in man’s 
mind of tlu^ self -existing id<n, which i’huo s])eaks of in 
the next chapter See 7.4. A, .w’c/. / Rvp. 507. A. .svy. 
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Indeed I do not very well, said Cebcs. 
blX. I mean nothing new, he said ; only what I 
have repeated over and over again, both in our 
conversation to-day and at other times. I am 
going to try to explain to you the kind of cause 
at which I have worked, and 1 will go back to 
what we have so often spoken f)f, and begin 
with the assumption that there exists an absolute 
beauty, and an absolute good, and an absolute 
greatness, and so on. If you grant me this, 
and agree that they exist, 1 hope to be able to 
show you what my cause is, and to discover 
that the soul is immortal. 

You may assume that I grant it you, said 
Cebcs ; go on with your proof. 

'riien do you agree with me in what follows ? 
he asked. It appears to me that if anything 
besides absolute beauty is beautiful, it is so 
simply because it partakes of absolute beauty, 
and I say the same of all phenomena. Do you 
allow that kind of cause 't 

I do, he answered. 

Well then, he said, I no longer recognise 
nor can I understand, these other wise causes : 
if I am told that anything is beautiful because 
it has a rich colour, or a goodly form, or the 
like, I pay no attention, for such language only 
confuses me ; and in a simple and plain, and 
perhaps a foolish way, I hold to the doctrine 
lliat the thing is only made beautiful by the 
presence or communication, or whatever you 
please to call it, of absolute beauty — I do 
not wish to insist on the nature of the com- 
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mnnication, but what I am sure of is, that it 
is absolute beauty which makes all beautiful 
things beautiful. This seems to me to be 
the safest answer that I can give myself or 
others ; I believe that 1 shall never fall if I 
hold to this ; it is a safe answer to make to 
myself or any one else, that it is absolute 
beauty which makes beautiful things Ijeautiful. 
Don’t you think so ? 

I do. 

And it is size that makes large things large, 
and larger things larger, and smallness that 
makes smaller tilings smaller ? 

Yes. 

And if you were told that one man was taller 
than another by a head, and that the shorter 
man was shorter liy a head, you would not 
a'xcpt the statement. You would protest that 101. 
you say only that the greater is greater by size, 
and that size is the cause of its being greater ; 
and that the less is only Ic.ss by smallness, and 
that smallness is the cause of its being less. 

You would be afraid to assert that a man is 
greater or smaller by a head, lest you should 
be met by the retort, first, that the greater is 
greater, and the smaller smaller, by the same 
thing, and secondly, that the greater is greater 
by a head, which is a small thing, and that it is 
truly marvellous that a small thing shoukl make 
a man great. Should yiui not be afraid of that 

Yes, indeed, said Cebes, laughing. 

And you would be afraid to say that ten is 
more than eight by two. and that two is the 
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cause of the excess ; you would say tliat ten 
was more than ei^ht by nuni])cr, and tliat 
number is the cause of the excess ? And in 
just the same way you would be afraid to say 
that a tiling two cubits long was longer than 
a thing one cubit long by half its length, instead 
of by size, would you not ? 

Yes, certainly. 

Again, you would be careful not to affirm 
that, if one is added to one, the addition is the 
cause of two, or, if one is divided, that the 
division is the cause of two ? You would pro- 
test loudly that you know of no way in which a 
thing can be generated, except ])anicipation 
in its own proper essence ; and that you ('an 
give no cause f(W the generation of two excej^t 
pailicij)ation in duality; and that all things 
which arc to be two must participate in duality, 
while whatever is to be one must |)articipatc in 
unity. You would leave the cxjilanation of these 
divisions and additions and all such subtleties 
to wiser men than yourself. You would be 
friglUencd, as the saying is, at your ow'u shadow 
and ignoram e, and would hold fast to the safely 
of our princii)le, and so give your answer. but 
if any one should attack the princijde itself, you 
would not mind him or answer him until you 
had considered w^hethcr the consecjiienccs of it 
are consistent or inconsistent, and when you 
had to give an account of the princijde itself, 
you would give it in the same way, by assum- 
ing some other princijdc which you think the 
strongest of the higher ones, and so go on until 
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You would not mix up tlie first principle and its 
consequencf^s in your argument, as mere dis- 
putants do, if you really wish to discover any- 
thing of existence. Such persons will very 
likely not s])end a single word or thought upon 
that : for they arc clever enough to he able to 
ple.'isc themselves entirely, though their argu- 
ment is a chaos. Kut you, I think, if you arc 
a philosopher, will do as I say. loa 

Very true, said Simmias and Cebes together. 

Jich, And they were right, Phaxlo. I think 
the clearness of his reasoning, even to the 
dullest, is quite wonderful. 

PJui'iio. Indeed, Echecrates, all who were 
there thought so too. 

hch. So do wo who were not there, but who 
aii. listening to your story, but how did the 
ajguinent proceed after that? 

Pha'do. They had admitted that each of the b. 
Ideas exists, and that Thenomena take the 
nnmc's of the Ideas as they |)arlicipate in them 
Socrates, 1 think, then went on to ask, ■ 

If you say this, do you not, in saying that 
Simmi IS is taller than Socrates and shorter 
than Plia'do, say that Simmias jmssesses both 
the attribute of tallness and the attribute ol 
shortness ? 

1 do. 

Put you admit, he sanl. that the proposition 
tliat Simmias is taller than So('ralcs is not 
exactly true, as it is stated : Simmias is not 
really taller because he is Simmias, l.)iit because 
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of his height. Nor again is he taller than 
Socrates because Socrates is Socrates, but 
because of Socrates’ shortness compared with 
Siinmias’ tallness. 

True. 

Nor is Simmias shorter than Phredo because 
Phicdo is Iduedo, but because of Pha do’s tall- 
ness compartal with Simmias’ shortness. 

That is so. 

'Phen in this way Simmias is called both 
short and tall, when he is between the two : he 
exc:ccds the shortness of one by the excess of 
his height, and gives the other a tallness exceed- 
ing his own shortness. I daresay you think, 
he said, smiling, that my language is like a 
legal doruinont for precision and formality. 
Jiiit I think that it is as I say. 

He agreed. 

I say it because I want you to think as I do. 
It seems to me not only that absolute greatness 
will never be great and small at once, l>ut also 
that greatness in us never admits smallness, 
and will not be exceeded. One of two things 
must happen : either the greaten* will give way 
and fly at the at>proach of its opposite, the less, 
or it will perish. It will not stand its ground, 
and receive smallness, and be other than it was, 
just as I stand my ground, and receive smallness 
and remain the very same small man that 1 was. 
lUit greatness cannot endure to be small, being 
great. Just in the same w^ay again smallness 
in us wall never become nor be great : nor wall 
any opposite, wdnlc it remains w'hat it w^as. 
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become or lie at the same lime the opposite of 
what it was. Either it goes away, or it perishes 103. 
in the change. 

That is exactly what I think, said Cebes. hi. 

^'hereupon some one- -1 am not sure who — 
said, 

But surely is not this just the reverse of 
whr't we agreed to be true earlier in the argu- 
ment, that the greater is generated from the 
less, and the less from the greater, and, in short, 
that o])posites arc generated from opposites ? ‘ 

But now it seems to be denied tliat this can 
ever happen. 

Socrates inclined his head to the speaker 
and listened. Well and bravely remarked, he 
said : but you have not noticed the difference 
between the two propositions. What we said 
then was that a concrete thing is generated 
from its opposite : what we say now is that the 
absolute opposite can never become opposite to 
itself, either when it is in us, or when it is in 
nature. We were speaking then of things in 
which the opposites arc, and we named them 
after those opposites : but now we arc speaking 
of the opposites themselves, whose inherence 
gives the things their names ; and they, we say, 
will never be generated from each other. At 
the same time he turned to Cebes and asked, 

Did his objection troubl ' you at all, Cebes ? 

No, replied Cebes ; 1 don’t feci that difficulty. 

But I will not deny that many other things 
trouble mo. 


* 1 ''.. scq. 
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Tlien wc are quite agreed on tliis point, he 
said. An opposite will never be opposite to 
itself. 

No, never, lie replied. 

LIl. Now tell me again, he said; do you agree 
with me in this ? Are there not things which 
you call heat and cold ? 

Yes. 

Are th(!y the same as snow and fire ? 

No, certainly not. 

Meat is different from fire, and cold from 
snow ? 

Yes. 

but T suppose, as wc have said, that you do 
not think that snow can ever receive heat, and 
yet remain what it was, snow and hot ; it will 
eitheu' retire or perish at the approach of heat. 

Certainly. 

And fire, again, will either retiie or perish 
at tlic a])pr()ach of cold. It will never endure 
to receive the cold and still nnnain what it was, 
fire and cold. 

True, he said. 

't hen, it is true of some of these things, that 
not only the idea itself has a right to its name 
for all time, but that something else t(H^, which 
is not the idea, but which has the form of 
the idea wherever it exists, shares the name. 
Peihaps my meaning will be clearer by an 
example. I'hc odd ought always to have the 
name of odd, ought it not 1 

Yes, certainly. 

Well, my question is this. Is the odd the only 
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with this name, or is there something else, 
which is not the same as the odd, but which 104» 
must always have this name, together with its 
own, because its nature is such that it is never 
sei)arated from the odd ? I'hcrc are many 
examples of what I m(‘an : let us take one of 
them, the number three, and consider it. Do 
you not think that we must always call it by 
the name of odd, as well as by its own name, 
although the odd is not the same as the number 
three ? Yet the nature of the number three, 
and of the number five, and of half the whole 
series of numbers, is such that eat h of tliem is 
odd, though none of them is the same as the 
odd. In the same way the number two, and 
the number four, and the whole of the other 
series of numbers, are each of them always even, 

I In ugh they are not the same as the even. Do 
}'cii agree or not ? 

H's, of course, he replied. 

'fhen see what I want to show you. It is 
not only opposite idi-as which appear not to 
admit their op])osites ; things also which are not 
opposites, Init which always contain opjiositcs, 
seem as if tliey would not admit the idea wliich 
is opjiositc to the idea that they coniain : they 
cither perish, or retire at its a])proach. Shall 
wc not say that the number tlncc would perish 
or endure aii)'thing sooner than become even 
while it remains three t 

Yes, indeed, said (Ybes. 

And yet, said he, the number two is not the 
opposite of the number three. 
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No, certainly not. 

Then it is not only the ideas which will not 
endure the approach of their opposites ; there 
are some other things besides which will not 
endure such an approach. 

LIIl. That is quite true, he said. 

Shall w'e determine, if we can, what is their 
nature ? he asked. 

Certainly. 

Will they not be those things, Cebes, which 
force whatever they are in to have always not 
its own idea only, but the idea of some opposite 
as well 

What do you mean ? 

Only what we were saying just now. You 
know, I think, that whatever the idea of three is 
in, is bound to be not tlii'cc only, but odd as well. 

Certainly, 

Well, wo say that the opposite idea to the 
form which produces this result will never come 
to that thing. 

Indeed, no. 

But the idea of the odd produces it ? 

Yes. 

And the idea of the even is the opposite ot 
the idea of the odd 1 

Yes. 

Then the idea of the even will never come 
to three 1 

Certainly not. 

So three has no part in the even 1 

None. 

Then the number three is uneven ? 
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Yes. 

So much for the definition which I under- 
took to give of things which are not opposites, 
and yet do not admit opj)ositcs ; thus we have 
seen that the number three does not admit the 
even, though it is not the opposite of the even, 
for it always brings with it tlie opposite of the 
even ; and the number two docs not admit the 
odd, nor fire cold, and so on. Do you agree 105. 
with me in saying that n(»t only does the 
opposite not admit the opposite, but also that 
whatever brings witli it an opposite of anylliing 
to which it goes, never admits the opposite of 
that which it brings ? Let me recall this to 
you again ; there is no harm in repetition. 

Five will not admit the idea of the even, nor 
will the double of five- -ten -admit the idea of 
the odd. It is not itself an opposite,^ yet 
it will not admit the idea of the odd. Again, 
one and a half, a half, and the other num- 
bers of that kind will not admit the idea of 
the whohr, nor again will such numbers as a 
third. Do you follow and agree ? 

1 follow you and entirely agree with you, he 
said. 

Now begin again, and answer me, lie said. LIV. 
And imitate me ; do not answta- me in the terms 
of my ([uestion : I mean, do not give the old 
safe answer which 1 have already spoken of, for 
I see another n a)' of saicty, which is the result 
of what we have been sa) ing. If )’ou ask me, 
what is that which must be in the body to make 
^ Reading oux Uvavriov (.Schanz). 
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it hot, I shall not <^ive our old safe and stupid 
answer, and say that it is heat ; I shall make a 
more refined answer, drawn from what we have 
been sajing, and reply, lire. If you ask me, what 
is that which must be in the body to make it sicl^ 
I shall not say sickness, but fever: a ml aipiiii 
10 the question what is that which must be 
in number to make it odd, I shall not reply 
oddness, but unity, and so on. Do you under- 
stand my meaning clearly yet ? 

Yes, t[ui(c, he said. 

'I'hen, he went on, tell me, wliat is that whicJi 
must be in a body to make it alive ? 

A soul, he replied. 

And is this always so ? 

Of canirse, he said. 

'riien the soul always brings life to whatever 
contains her? 

No doubt, he answered. 

.And is there an opposite to life, or not ? 

Yes. 

What is it ? 

Death. 

And we liave already agreed that the soul 
cannot ever receixe tlie o])pusite of what slie 
brings ? 

Y(*s, certainly we have, said Cebes. 

Well ; whai name did we give to that which 
docs not admit the idea of the even ? 

The uncvtai, he rejilicd. 

And what do we call that which does not 
admit justice or music ? 

I’hc unjust, and the unmusical. 
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Good ; and wlial do we call that whirli does 
not admit death ? 

The immortal, he said. 

And the soul docs not admit death ? 

No. 

'Dicn tlie soul is immortal ? 

It is. 

Good, he said. Shall we say that this is 
])rovcd ? What do you think ? 

Yes, Socrates, and very sufticiently. 

Well, Cebes, he said, if the odd had been 
ncr('ssarily imi)crishable, must not three ha\’e 106 , 
been imperishalde ? 

Of course. 

And if cold had been necessarily imperish- 
able, snow would have retired safe and unmelted, 
uhene\'er warmth was applied to it. It would 
n(»t ha\'e perished, and it would not have stayed 
and admitted the heat. 

True, he said. 

In the same way, I suppose, if warmth were 
iinperishablc, whenever cold attacked fire, the 
fire would never have been extinj^uished or have 
perished. It would liavc gone away in safety. 

Necessarily, he replied. 

And must we not say the same of the im- 
mortal ? he asked. Tf the immortal is imperish- 
able, the soul cannot perish when death comes 
upon her. It follows ^’-om what we have said 
that she will not ever admit death, or be in 
a state of death, any more than three, or the 
odd itself, will ever be even, or fire, or the heat 
itself which !<= in fire. cold. But, it may be said, 
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Granted that the odd does not become even at 
the approach of the even ; why, when tlie odd 
has perished, may not the even come into its 
place ? We couhl not contend in reply that it 
does not perish, for the uneven is not imperish- 
able : if had agreed that the uncN'cn was 
imperishable, we could have easily contended 
that the odd and three go away ai the approach 
of the even ; and we could have urged the 
same contention about fire and heat and the 
rest, could we not ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And now, if we are agreed that the immortal 
is imperishable, then the soul will be not im- 
mortal only, but also imperishable; otherwise 
we shall require another argument. 

Nay, he said, there is no need of that, as far 
as this point goes ; for if the immortrd, which 
is eternal, will admit of destruction, what will 
not ? 

LVI. And all men would admit, said Socrates, that 
God, and the essential form of life, and all else 
that is immortal, never perishes. 

All men, indeed, he said, and, what is more, 
I think, all gods would admit that. 

Then if the immortal is indestructible, must 
not the soul, if it l^e immortal, be im])erishable.^ 

Certainly, it must. 

Then, it seems, when death attack:-; a man, 
his mortal part dies, but his immoilal part 
retreats before death, and goes away safe and 
indestructible. 

It seems so. 
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Tlien, Ccbcs, said he, beyond all (iuestion 
tlic soul is immortal and imperishable ; and our 107. 
souls will indeed exist in the other world. 

1, Soc rates, he rcpliecl, have no more objec- 
tions to urjTc ; your rcasonini^ has quite satisfied 
me. If Simmias, or any one else, has anything 
to say, it would be well for him to say it now ; 
for 1 know not to what other season he can 
defer the discussion, if he wants to say or to 
hear an)lhing touching* this matter. 

No, indeed, said Simmias ; neither have I 
any further ground for doubt after what yon 
have said. Yet I cannot help feeling some 
doubts still in my mind ; for the subject of our 
c:onversation is a vast one, and I distrust the 
fceldencss of man. 

^'ou are right, Simmias, said Socrates, and 
more than that, you must re-examine our ori- 
ginal assumptions, however certain they seem 
iO you ; and vhen you have analysed them 
sulhcieiitly, you will, I think, follow the argu- 
ment, as far as man can follow it ; and when 
tlint bc'coiiies clear to you, you will seek for 
notliing more. 

That is true he said. 

Ihit then, my friends, said he, wc must think 
of this, if it be true that the soul is immortal, 
we have to take care of her, not merely on 
account of the time! which we call life, but also 
on ac<a)unl of all time. Now we can see how 
teiri])le is the danger .-f neglect. For if death 
had hcivAi a release from all things, it would 
have been a godsend to the wicked ; for when 
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they died they would have been released with 
their souls from the body and from their own 
wickedness. lUit now we have found that the 
soul is immortal ; and so her only refuge and 
salvation from evil is to become as perfect and 
wise as possible. For she takes nothing with 
her to the other world but her education and 
culture ; and these, it is said, arc of the greatest 
service or of the greatest injury to the dead 
man, at the very beginning of his journey 
thither. For it is said that the genius, who 

h.'is had charge of each man in his life, proceeds 
to lead him, when he is dead, to a certain place, 
where the departe<l have to assemble and receive 
judgment, and then go to the world below with 
the guide who is ap])ointed to conduct them 
thither. And when they have received their 
deserts there, and remained tlic appointed time, 
another guide brings them back again after 
many long revolutions of ages. So this journey 
is not as /Eschylus describes it in the 'rdephus, 
108. where he says that ‘ a sim])lc way leads to 
Hades.’ But 1 think that the way is neither 
simple nor single ; there would have been no 
need of guides had it been so ; for no one could 
miss tlic way, if there were but one path. But this 
road must have many branches and many wind- 
ings, as I judge from the rites of burial on earth.^ 
The orderly and wise soul follows her leader, 
and is not ignorant of the things of that world ; 
but the soul which lusts after the body, flutters 

^ Sacrifices were offered to the gods of the lower, 
world in places where three roads met. 
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about the body and the visible world for a lon^ 
time, as I have said, and struj^^des hard and 
painfully, and at last is forcibly and reluctantly 
(lrn; 4 .L;ed away by her appointed genius. And 
when she conics to tlic place where the other 
souls are, if she is impure and stained with evil, 
and has been concerned in foul murders, or if 
she has committed any other crimes that arc 
akin to these, and the deeds of kindred souls, 
then every one shuns her and turns aside from 
ivu'cting her, and will neither be her companion 
nor her guide, and she wanders about by herself 
in extreme distress until a certain time is com- 
pleted, and then she is borne away by force to 
the habitation which befits her. lUit the soul 
that has s])cnt her life in purity and temperance 
has the gods for her companions and guides, 
and dwells in the place which befits her. 'fhere 
arc many wonderful })laces in the earth ; and 
neither its nature nor its size is what those who 
arc wont to describe it imagine, as a friend has 
(.onvinced me. 

Wlnt do you mean, Socrates ? said Sirnmias. 

1 have heard a great deal about the earlii my- LVIll. 
self, but I have never heard the view of which 
you are convinced. I should like to hear it 
very much. 

^^’ell, Simmias, 1 don't think that it needs 
the skill of Glaucus to describe it to you, but I 
think that it is beyond the skill of Cllaucus to 
prove it true : I am sii. e that 1 could not do so ; 
and besides, Simmias, even if I knew how, I 
think that my life would come to an end before 
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the argument was finished, ikit there is nothing 
to prevent my describing to you wliat I believe 
to be the form of the earth, and its regions. 

Well, said Simmias, that will do. 

In the first place then, said he, I believe 
that the earth is a spherical body jilaccd in tlie 
centre of the licavens, and that therefore it has 
no need of air or of any other force to su])port 
109. it : llie ecjuiformily of the heavens in all their 
parts, and the equipoise of the earth itself, 
arc sufficient to hold it u)). A thing in equi- 
poise placed in the centre of what is ciiuiform 
cannot incline in any diixu lion, either more or 
less : it will reniain unmoved and in perfect 
balaiu:e. That, said lie, is the first thing that 
I believe. 

And riglilly, said Simmias. 

Also, he proceeded, I think tlial llie earth is 
of vast extent, and that we wlio dwell bdween 
the Idiasis and the pillars of llera< les inhabit 
only a small portion of it, and dwell round the 
sea, like ants or frogs round a marsh ; and 1 
believe that many other men dwell elsewhere 
in similar places. For every wliei e. on the earth 
there are many hollows of every kind of shape 
and size, into wdiich the water and tlie mist and 
the air collect ; but the earth itself lies pure in 
the purity of the heavens, wherein are the stars, 
and which men who speak of these things 
commonly call ether. 'Die water and the mist 
and the air, whicli collect into the liollows of 
the earth, arc the sediment of it. Now^ we 
dwell in these hollows though we think that wc 
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are dwelling on the surface of the earth. We 
are just like a man dwelling in llic depths of 
the ocean, who thought that he was dwelling 
on its surface, and believed that the sea was 
the heaven, because he saw the sun and the 
stars through the water ; l)Ut who was too weak 
and slow e\’c:r to ha\e reached the water’s sur- 
lacc, and to have lifted his head from the sea, 
and come out from his de))ths to our woild, 
and sceiij or heard from one who had seen, 
h(ov much purer and fairer our world was than 
the place wherein he dwelt. We are just in that 
stale ; we dwell in a hollow of the earth, and 
think that we are dwelling on its surface ; and 
we call the air heaven, and think it to be the 
hea\ en wherein tite stars run their courses. I hit 
the truth is that we are too weak and slow to 
pass throng, h to the surface of the air.^ For if 
aay man could reach the surface, or take wings 
•lud (]y upward, he would look up and see a 
world l)eyond, just as the fishes look forth from 
the sc'a, and behold our world. And he would 
ktic.w that that was the real heaven, and the real 
light, and the real earth, if his natuie were aide HO. 
to {'iidure the sight. For this eartli, and its 
Slones, and all its regions have been spoilt and 
cornxlcd, as tilings in the sea arc corroded by 
the brine : nothing of any worth grows in tlie 
sea, nor, in short, is there anything tliercin 
witliout blemish, but, wherever land does exist, 
there are only caves, a al sand, and vast tracts 
of mud and slime, wdiieh arc not worthy even 
^ Omitting tbai ravTuP (Scli-anz). 
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to be compared with the fair things of our 
world. Jkit you would think th;it Ihc things of 
tliat other world still further suipass the things 
of our world. I can tell you a tale, Siminias, 
about what is on the earth that lies beneath 
the heavens, which is worth your hearing. 

Indeed, Socrates, said Simmias, we should 
like to hear your tale very much. 

LIX. Well, my friend, he said, this is my talc. 
In the lirst place, the earth itself, if a man 
could look at it from above, is like one of those 
balls which are covered with twelve pieces of 
leather, and is marked with various colours, of 
which the colours that our painters use here 
are, as it were, samples, but there the whole 
earth is covered with them, and with others 
which are far brighter and purer ones than 
they. For part of it is ])urple of mai vcllous 
beauty, and part of it is golden, and the white 
of it is whiter than chalk or snow. It is made 
up of the other colours in the same way, and 
also of colours which are more beautiful than 
any that we luivc ever seen. The \ cry liollows 
in it, that arc hllcd with water and air, have 
themselves a kind of colour, and glisten amid 
the diversity of the others, so that its form 
appears as one unbroken and vaiied surface. 
And what grows in this fair earth - its trees 
and llowcrs and fruit — is more beautiful than 
what grows with us in the same pro])ortion : 
and sc likewise arc the hills and the stones 
ii\ their smoothness and transparency and 
colour : the pebbles which we prize in this 
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world, our cornelians, and jaspers, and emeralds, 
and the like, arc but fra;;mcnls of them : but 
there all the stones arc as our pjecious stones^ 
and e\ cn more beautiful still. The reason of 
this is that they arc pure, and not corroded 
or spoilt, as ours are, with the decay and brine 
from the sediment that collects in the hollows, 
and brin^^s to the stones and the earth and 
aU animals and plants deformity and disease. 

All these things, and with them gold and sihaa 
and tlic like, adorn the real earth : and they 111 
arc conspicuous from their multitude and size, 
and the many places where they are found; so 
that he who could behold it would be a happy 
man. iMany creatures live upon it ; and there 
are men, some dwelling inland, and others round 
the air, as we dwell round the sea, and others 
in islands encircled by the air, which lie near 
the continent. In a word, they use the air as 
v e use water and the sea, and the ether as we 
use the air. The temperature of their seasons 
is such that they are free from disease, and live 
inmh jf)nger tlian we do; and in sight, and 
hearing, and smell, and the other senses, they 
arc as much more perfect than we, as air is 
purer than w.iter, and ether than air. .Moreover 
they l)ave sanctuaries and teinj)les of the gods, 
in which the gods dwell in very truth ; they 
hear the voices and oracles of the gods, and 
see them in visions, a..d have intercourse with 
them face to face : and they sec the sun and 
moon and stars as they really arc ; and in olhei 
matters their happinesi is of a piece with this. 
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LX. 'Phat is the nature of the earth as a whole^ 
and of wliat is upon it ; and everywheie 
on its "lobe there are many regions in 
the liollows, some of them deeper and rnoie 
open than that in which we dwell ; and others 
also decider, but with narrower mouths ; and 
others a"ain shallower and broader than ours. 
All tliese are connected by many channels 
l)encath the earth, some of them narrow and 
others wide ; and there arc passages, by which 
iniH.h water flows from one of tluan to another, 
as into basins, and vast and never-failiu" rivers 
of both hot and cold water beneatli the earth, 
and much lire, and "reat ji\cis of lire, and 
m.'iny rivets of li((uid mud, some clearer and 
others moi'c turbid, like the rivens of mud 
which precede the lava stream in Sicily, and 
the lava stream itself. 'I'hcse fill each hollow 
in turn, as each stream llows round to it. 
All of them are moved up and dow ti by a 
certain osc'illatiou wliich is in the earth, and 
which is produced by a natural cause of 
the followiu" kinvk One of the chasms in 
the earth is larjn'r than all the others, arid 
112. pierces rii;ht through it, from side to side. 
Homer descril)es it in the words - - 

‘Far awav, wlifn- is ibc (Ka-post dcj)th iM'iiratli the 
earth 

And elsewhere he and many others of the poets 
have called it 'rartariis. All the rivers How into 
this chasm, and out of it ai;ain ; and each of 

^ II. viii. 14. 
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them comes to he like the soil through \v]ii(:h it 
flows. The reason why they all flow into and 
oiil of the chasm is that the liquid has no bottom 
or base to rest on : it oscillates and surges up 
and down, and the air and wind around it do 
the same : for they accompany it in its passage 
to the other side of the earth, and in its return ; 
and just as in breathing the breath is always in 
])ro< ess of being exhaled and inhaletl, so there 
the wind, oscillating with the water, produces 
terrible and irresistible Iflasts as it ('omes in and 
goes out. When the water retires w ith a rush 
to what we call the lower parts of the earth, it 
flows through to the regions of those, streams, 
and tills them, as if it were pnm])ed into them. 
.\nd again, when it rushes l)ack liither from 
those regions, it fills the streams here again, and 
then they flow through the channels of the earth, 
and make their way to their so\ cral })laces, and 
create sf'as, and lakes, and rivers, and s])iings. 
'riien lliey sink om c more into the earth, and 
after making, some a long circuit through many 
irgn ris, and some a shorter one through fewer, 
thf y fall again into 'rartarus, some at a point 
lunch lower than that at whicli they rosig and 
others only a little lower; but they all flow' in 
below tlu'ir point of issue. And some of them 
burst f(.)rth again on the side on which they 
entered; others again on the opposite side; 
and there arc some w' ich completely encircle 
the earth, twining round it, like snakes, once 
or perhaj)s oftencr, and then fall again into 
rartariis, as low down as they can. 'I'licy can 
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descend as Air as the centre of the earth from 
cither side luit no farther. Beyond tliat point 
on cither side they would have to How upliill. 

LXI. 'I'licsc streams arc many, and great, and 
various ; but among them all arc four, of which 
the greatest and outermost, whicli flows round 
the whole of the earth, is called Oceamis. 
Opposite Oceamis, and flowing in the reverse 
direction, is Acheron, which runs tlirough 
113. desert places, and then under the earth until it 
rca('hcs the Achcrusian lake, whither the souls 
of the dead generally go, and after abiding, there 
the appointed time, which for some is longiM', 
and for (Uhers shorter, arc sent forth again to 
be born as animals. I'lic third river rises 
between these two, and near its source falls 
into a vast and fiery region, and Avrins a lake 
larger than our sea, seething with water and 
mud. 'I'hence it goes forth turbid and muddy 
round the earth, and after many windings conies 
to the end of the Achcrusian lake, but it does 
not mingle witli tlie waters of the lake ; and 
after many windings more beiu'ath the earth, 
it falls into the lower part of 'i'arlarus. ddiis 
is the river that men name ryriphlegcthon ; 
and portions of it are disi harged in the lava 
streams, wherever they are found on the earth. 
The fourtli river is on the opposite side : it is 
said to fall first into a terrible and savage 
region, of which the colour is one dark blue. 
It is called the Stygian stream, and the lake 
which its waters create is called Styx. After 
falling into the lake and receiving strange 
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powci's in its waters, it sinks into the earth, 
and runs winding- abniit in the opposite direc- 
tion to Pyripldej;cth()n, which it hiects in the 
Achcnisian lake from the opposite side. Its 
waters too inin;^le with no other waters : it 
llows round in a circle and falls into 'fartanis 
opposite to kyriphlet^ethon. Its name, the poets 
say, is Cocytus. 

Such is the nature of these rcy^ions ; and LXJl 
when the dead come to the place whither each 
IS hrouj^ht l_)y his genius, sentence is first ])assed 
on them according as their lives have been good 
and holy, or not. 'Hiose whose lives seem to 
have been neither very good nor very bad, go 
t<) the river Acheron, and einlxirking on the 
vessels which they find there, proceed to the 
lake. 'I'hcre they dwell, and are ])unished for 
li/c crimes which they have committeil, and are 
[)urified and absolved ; and for their g(^nd deeds 
they are rewarded, each according; to his deserts, 
but all who appear to be incurable from the 
enonnit) of their sins those who have com- 
mitted ic.any and great sacrileges, and foul and 
lanle.'js murders, or other crimes like these- - 
are hurled down to 'fartarus by the fate which 
is their due, whence they never come forth 
again, d hose who have committed sins which 
are great, Init not too great for atonement, such, 
for instance, as those who have used violence 
towards a father nv a in uher in wrath, and then 
repented of it for the rest of their lives, or who 
have committed homicide in some similar wa)', 114. 
have also to descend into Tartarus : but then 
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when they have been there a year, a wave casts 
them forth, the homicides by CocyUis, and the 
parricides and matricides by I’yriphlegethon ; 
and when they have been carried as far as the 
Acheriisiaii lake they cry out and call on those 
whom they slew or outrai^ed, and beseech and 
pray that they may be allowed to come out into 
the lake, and l^e received as ('omrades. And if 
they prevail, they come out, and their suffei in«;s 
cease ; but if they do not, they are carried back 
to Tartarus, and thence into the rivers again, 
and their punishment does not end until they 
have prevailed on those whom they wronged : 
such is the sentence ])ronoun(‘ed on thc in by 
their judges. Jiut such as have been pre- 
eminent for holiness in their lives are set free 
and released from this world, as from a ])rison: 
they ascend to their pure habitation, and dwell 
on the earth’s surface. And those of them 
who have sufficiently purified themselves with 
philosojiliy, live thenceforth without bodies, and 
proceed to dwellings still fairer than these, 
which are not easily described, and of whic h I 
have not time to speak now.^ lUit for all these 
reasons, Simmias, we must leave nothing un- 
done that we may obtain virtue and wisdom in 
this life. Noble is the prize, and great the 
ho})e. 

A man of sense will not insist that these 

' 'I'lu* accouiU of llic rewards and imnislnnents of Uk: 
next world given in Rt'p. x. 614 ll saj., llio story of l\r 
{he son of Annenius, is worth comparing with tlic pre* 
ceding passage. 
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tilings are exactly as 1 have described them. 

Unt 1 think tliat lie will believe that something 
of tlie kind is true of the soul and her habita- 
tions, seeing that she is shown to be immortal, 
and that it is worth his while to stake everything 
on this belief. 'The venture is a fair one, and 
he must charm his doubts with sjiells like these. 

'I'll it is why 1 have been prolonging the fable 
all this time. For these reasons a man should 
be of good cheer about his soul, if in his life 
he has renounced tlic pleasures and adorn- 
ments of the body, because they were nothing 
to him, and because he thought that they 
would do him not good but harm ; and if he 
has instead earnestly pursued the pleasures 
of learning, and adorned his soul with the 
adornment of temperance, and justice, and 
c .iirage, and freedom, and truth, which be- 115, 
h.mgs to her, and is her own, and so awaits 
his jouincy to the other world, in readiness 
to set forth whenever late calls him. You, 
Siinmias and C('l)es, and the rest will set forth 
at some futuio day, each at his own time. Mut 
me now, as a tragic poet would say, fate calls 
at oui e ; and it is tiine for me to betake myself 
to the bath. 1 think that J had better bathe 
before 1 vlrink the poison, and not give the 
women the trouble of washing my dead l)ody. 

W’hcii he had fmislual spesaking Crito said, LXIV 
He it SI), Sociates. I.’.it have you any com- 
mands for yv)ur friends or for me about your 
children, or about other tilings ? How shall 
we serve you best 1 
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Simply by doin^- what I always tell you, Crito. 
Take care of your own selves, and you will 
serve me and mine and yourselves in all that 
you do, even though you make no promises now. 
lUit if you arc careless of your own selves, and 
will not follow the path of life which we have 
pointed out in our discussions both to-day and 
at other times, all your promises now, however 
profuse and earnest they are, will l.)e of no 
avail. 

We will do our best, said Crito. Hut how 
shall we bury you ? 

As you please, he answered ; only you must 
cat('h me first, and not let me escape you. 
And then he looked at us with a smile and said, 
Aly friends, I cannot convince Crito that I arn 
the Socrates w ho has been conversing with you, 
and arranging his arguments in order. He 
thinks that I am the body which he will pre- 
sently sec a ccjrpse, and he asks how' he is to 
bury me. Ail the aiguntents which I haife 
used to prf)ve that 1 shall not remain with you 
after I have drunk the poison, but that I shall 
go away to the happiness of the blessed, with 
whic h 1 tried to comfort you and myself, have 
becai t blown aw'ay on him. Do you therefore 
be my sureties to him, as he was my surety at 
the trial, but in a different way. He was surety 
for me then that I would remain ; but you 
must be my sureties to him that 1 shall go away 
w^hen I am dead, and not remain with you : 
then he will feel my death less ; and when he 
sees my body being burnt or buried, he w ill not 
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be grieved because he thinks that I am suffering 
dreadful things : and at my funeral he will not 
say lhal it is Socrates whom he is laying out, 
or bearing to the grave, or burying. For, dear 
Crito, he continued, you must know that to use 
words wrongly is not only a fault in itself ; it 
also creates evil in the soul. You must be of 
ge td cheer, and say that you are burying my 
body : and you must bury it as you please, and 110. 
as you think riglit. 

With these words he rose and went into hX\^ 
ancjthcr room to bathe himself : Crito went with 
him and told us to wait. So wt; waited, talking 
of the argument, and discussing it, and then 
again dwelling on the greatness of the calamity 
whic h had fallen uj)on us : it seemed as if we 
wtue goijig to lose a father, and to be orphans 
fa- tlte rest of our life. When he had bathed, 

.md his children had l^ecn brought to him, - he 

liad two sons (juite little, and one grown up, 

and the women of his family were ( ome, he 
spohe with them in Crito's presence, and gave 
them hi;i last commands ; then he sent the 
women and children away, and returned to us. 

By that time it wais near the hour of sunset, for 
he had been a long while within. W'hen he 
came back to us from the bath he sat down, 
but not much was said after lhal. Presently the 
scr\ant of the Klevcn came and stood before 
him and said, ‘ I know ihat 1 shall not find you 
unreasonable like other men, Socrates. They 
are angry with me and curse me when I bid 
them drink the poison because the authorities 
1 * 
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make me do it. tUit I have found you all alon.Lj 
the noblest and j^entlest and best man that has 
ever come here ; and now 1 am sure tlial you 
will not be angry with me, but with those who 
you know are to blame. And so farewell, and 
try to bear what must be as lightly as you can; 
you know why 1 have come.’ W'ith that hr- 
turned away weeping, and went out. 

.Socrates looked up at him, and rej)lie(l, Fare 
well : I will do as you say. Then he turned t(' 
us and said. How courteous th(‘. man is ! And 
the whfde tinn^ that 1 have beem here, he ha., 
constantly come in to see me, and sometimes 
he has talked to me, and has l)cen (he best of 
men ; and now, how generously he weeps for 
me 1 Come, (Aito, let us obey him : let the 
poison be brought if it is ready ; and if it is no! 
ready, let it be prepared. 

Crito replied : Nay, Socrates, 1 think that 
the sun is still upon the hills ; it has not set, 
Mesidcs, I know' that other men lake the poison 
quite late, and cat and drink heartily, and evci. 
enjoy the cornpa'ny of their chosen friends, after 
the announcement h.as been made. So do nai 
hurry ; there is still time. 

Socrates replied : And those w hom you spcal, 
of, Crito, naturally do so ; for they think that thr y 
wall be gainers by so doing. And I natiirally 
shall not do .so; for I tliink that 1 should gnn; 

117 . nothing by drinking the poison a little lau c 
but my own contem})t for so greedily saving uji 
a life which is already si)ent. So do not rein 
to do as I say. 
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Then Crito made a sign to his slave who was LXVI 
standing l)y ; and the slave went out, and alter 
some delay returned with tlic man who was to 
give tlie poison, carrying it prepared in a cup. 

Wlieii Socrates saw liim, he asked, ^\>u under- 
stand these things, my good sir, what have i 
to do ? 

\o\\ have only to drink this, he replied, and 
to walk about until your legs feel heavy, and 
then lie down ; and it will act of itself. W ith 
that he handed the cup to Socrates, who took it 
quite cheerfully, Kchecrales, without tremlding, 
and without any change of colour or of feature, 
and looked up at the man with that fixed glance 
of his, and asked, Wliat say you to making a 
liliatlon from this draught ? May I, or not ? 

W\; only prepare so mucli as we think sufficient, 
S(.H:rates, he answered. I understand, said 
Socrates. But 1 suppose that I may, and must, 

]); ay to the gods that my journey hence may be 
[prosperous : that is my prayer ; be it so. With 
these words he [piit the cup to his lips and drank 
Hie [)ois*.u quite calmly and cheerfully. Till then 
most of us had been able to control our grief 
fairly well ; but when we saw him drinking, and 
then the poison finished, w’e could do so no 
longer : my tears came fast in s])ite of myself, and 
1 covered my face and vvept for myself : it was 
not for him, but at my own misfortune in losing- 
such a friend. Even before that Crito had been 
unable to restrain his tears, and had gone away ; 
and Apollodorus, who had never once ceased 
weeping the whole time, burst into a loud cry. 
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and made us one and all break a 1i ‘ 

sobbin^^ and grief, except only Soevn si* 

What are you doing, my friends? he / i. 

I sent away the women chiefly in ihai 

they might not offend in this way : ha c 

heard that a man should die in s 
calm yourselves and bear up. Win uaud 

that we were ashamed, and wc (.< ’i<. a 

weeping. Ihit he walked about, s,' I 

that his legs were getting heavy,. -n 


lay down on his Ixick, as he wa>. Ana 

the man who gave the ])()ison began rni-ie. 

his feet and legs, from lime to tun* n i>e 
pressed his foot hard, and asked if was 

any feeling in it ; and Socrates said a. rid 

118. then his legs, and so higher and I. arj 

showed us that he was cold and ‘ A., a! 

Socrates felt himself, and said \'\.i it 

came to his heart, he should be gone,. a as 

already growing cold alxuit the gro' i ;r 

uncovered his face, whi('h had be c !, 

and sj)oke for the last lime. Crit. : !, f 

owe a cock to Asclepius ; do not to f:i\ 

it.^ It shall be done, replied Crito. e.-- 

anything else that you wish? lie i. • 

answer to this question ; but aft; » :o - 

interval there was a movement, a - 


1 'Dirsc words ]irol.)ahlv n f r to lli(’ o 
iiiadr to A.sclq)iu.s on ivcovrrv fnan illia 
a rclca^sc from the ‘ fitful fever of life.' Set 
66 H. ivy. , 67 C. AnolhiT explanatie 
the word refer to the omission (d a Iri 
duty. 
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uncovered him, and his eyes were fixed. 'I’lien 
Crito closed his mouth and his eyes. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, 
a man, I think, wlio was the wisest and justest, 
and tlie best man that I have ever known. 


THE END 



hy R. iSf R. Ci.AKk', i.nWTKn, Kdblhuryfi. 
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Eitlicr we are all born with this knowlcd^^e, and 
retain it all our life ; or, after birth, those whom 
we say arc learnin;^ are only recollect in;^^, and 
our knowledge is rerolliK'tion. 

\'cs indeed, that is undoubtedly true, vSocrates. 

Then which do you choose, Simmias ? Are ^^1* 
we born with knowledge, or do we recollect the 
things of which wc have received knowledge 
before our birth ? 

1 cannot say at ])resent, Socrates. 

Well, have you an oy/mion about this ques- 
tion ? Can a man who knows give an account 
of what he- know’S, or not? What do you 
think al)out that ? 

Yes, of course he can, Socrates. 

And do you think that every one can give 
an account of the ideas of which we have been 
speaking ? 

1 wish I did, indeed, said Simmias : Init I 
am very much afraid that by this time to-morrow 
there wall no longer be any man living able to 
do so as it should be done. 

'J’hcn, Simmias, he said, you do not think 
that ail men know' these things ? 

Certainly not. 

'riien they recollect what they once learned ? 

Necessarily. 

And when did our souls gain this knowledge? 

It cannot have been after we wane l)orn men, 

No, certainly not. 

'Hum it was before ? 

Yes. 

Then, Simmias, our souls existed formerly, 
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apart from our bodies, and possessed intelli- 
gence before they came into man’s shape. ^ 

Unless we receive this knowledge at the 
moment of birth, Socrates. That time still 
remains. 

Well, my friend : and at what other time do 
we lose it ? We agreed just now that we are 
not born with it : do we lose it at the same 
moment that we gain it ? or can you suggest 
any other lime ? 

I cannot, Socrates. I did not see that I was 
talking nonsense. 

Then, Simmias, he saul, is not this the truth ? 

XX U. If, as we are for ever repeating, beauty, and 
goocl, and the other ideas- really exist, and if 
wc refer all the objects of sensible perception 
to these ideas which were formerly ours, and 
which we tind to be ours still, and compare 
sensible objects with them, then, just as they 
exist, our souls must have existed before ever 
we wovf' born. Tint if they do not exist, then 
our reasoning will have been thrown away. 
Is it so .? If these iileas exist, doexs it not at 

^ ('f. Wordsworth’s fuinous Ode on I/ilimafiofis of 
Immortiilify. It must he iiotia^d tliat in one respeet 
Wordsworth exactly reverses Plal<j’s theory. W’ith 
Wordsworth “Ih-avtmlies about us in our infancy ’’ : 
ninl as we grow to manhood we gradually forg(>t it. 
Witli I’lato, we lose tin* knowltMlge whicli we possess('(l 
in a prior state, of existence, at birth, and ri'cover it, as 
we grow up. [Mr. Archcr-Ilind lues a .similar remark 
in his note on fins j)assng<\] 

J “ l'’or n fnlii'r account of the ideas, see pos^t. ch. 

■ xlix., roo Ik .y.y. 
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once follow that our souls must have existed 
before we were born, and if they do not exist, 
then neither did our souls ? 

Admirably put, Socrates, said Simmias. I 
think that the necessity is the same for the one 
as for the other. The reasoning has reached 77. 
a place of safety in the common proof of the 
existence of our souls before Ave were born, 
and of the existence of the ideas of which you 
spoke. Nothing is so evident to me as that 
beauty, and good, and the other ideas, which you 
spoke of just now, have a very real existence 
indeed. Vour proof is quite sufficient for me. 

I hit what of Cebes } said Socrates. I must 
convince Cebes too. 

I think that he is satisfied, said Simmias, 
tlioLigh he is the most sceptical of men in 
argument. Ibit I think that he is }jcrfectly 
convinced tliat our souls existed before we were 
b('rn. 

TUit I do not think myself, Socrates, he con- XXIII 
tinned, that you have proved that the soul will 
continue to exist when we are dead. The 
common fear which Cebes spoke of, that she 
may lie scattered to the winds at death, and 
that death may be tlie end of her existence, still 
stands in the way. Assuming that the soul is 
gencnited .and comes together from some other 
elements, and exists before she ever enters the 
human b()dy, wh)' should she not come to an 
end and l)e destroyed, after she has entered 
into the body, when she it leleased from it ? 

You art! right, Simmias, said Cebes. 1 think 
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that only half the required proof has been j^iven. 
It has been shown that our souls existed before 
wc were born ; but it must also Ije shown that 
our souls will continue to exist after we are 
dead, no less than that they existed before we 
were born, if the proof is to be complete. 

'I’hat lias been shown already, Siinmias and 
Cebes, said Socrates, if you will combine this 
reasonint^ with our previous conclusion, that all 
life is generated from death. For if the soul 
exists in a previous state, and if when she 
comes into life and is born, she can only be born 
from death, and from a state of death, must she 
not exist after death too, since slie has to be 
born again ? So the point which you s])cak of 
has beam already proved. 

XXIV. Still I think that you and Simmias would he 
glad to discuss this question further, lake 
children, you arc afraid that the wind will really 
blow the soul away and dis])crse her when slie 
leaves the body ; especially if a man happens 
to die in a storm and not in a calm. 

Cebes laughed and said, dVy and convince 
us as if we were afraid, Socrates ; or rather, do 
not think that wc are afraid ourselves. Fer- 
Iiaps there is a cliild within us who has these 
fears. Let us try and ])ersuade him not to be 
afraid of death, as if it were a bugbear. 

You must charm him every day, until you 
have charmed him away, said Socrates. 

78. And where shall we find a good charmer, 
Socrates, he asked, now that you arc leaving 
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Hellas is a larL;e country, Cebes, he replied, 
and ^,^00(1 men may doubtless be found in it ; 
and llie nations of the JUrbarians are many. 

You must search them all throui^h for such a 
charmer, sparing neither money nor labour ; 
for tlicrc is nothing on which you could spend 
money moj-e profitably. And you must searcli 
for him among yourselves too, for )'ou will 
hardly find a belter charmer than )()urselvcs. 

That shall be done, said Cebes. j>ut let us 
return to the point where we left off, if you will. 

Yes, I will : why not ? 

Very good, he replied. 

Well, said Socrates, must we mg ask our- XXV. 
selves this (lucstion ? What kind of thing is 
liable to suffer dispersion, and for what kind of 
thing have w’e to fear disj)crsi(>n And then 
w'c must see wliethcr the soul belongs to that 
kind or not, and be conlidcnt or afraid about 
our own souls accordingly. 

'I'hat is true, he answ'crcd. 

Now is it not the compound and composite 
\rhich is naturally liable to be dissolved in 
the same way in wdiich it wns compounded ? 

And is not wliat is nneompounded alone not 
liable to dissolution, if anything is not ? 

I think that that is so, said (.'cbes. 

And what ahv.ays remains in the same stale 
and unchanging is most likely to be uncom- 
poiinded, and wTat is always changingand never 
the sam.e is most likely to be compounded, I 
suppose ? 

Yes, I think so. 
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Now let us return to wluit we were speaking 
of before in the discussion, he said. Docs the 
Ijeing, which in our dialectic we define as mean- 
ing absolute existence, remain always in exactly 
the same state, or does it change ? Do absolute 
ectuality, absolute beauty, and every other abso- 
lute existence, admit of any change at all } or 
docs absolute existence in each case, being 
essentially uniform, remain the same and un- 
changing, and never in any case admit of any 
sort or kind of change whatsoever ? 

It must remain the same and unchanging, 
Socrates, said Cebes. 

And what of the many beautiful things, such 
as men, and horses, and garments, and the like, 
and of all wliich bears the names of the ideas, 
whether C(]ual, or beautiful, or anything else ? 
Do they remain the same, or is it exactly the 
opposite with them? In short, do they never 
remain the same at all, cither in themselves or 
in their relations ? 

'fhese things, said Cebes, never remain the 
same. 

79. You can touch them, and see them, and 
perceive them with the other senses, while you 
can grasp the unchanging only by the reasoning 
of the intellect. 'I'liesc latter are invisible and 
not seen. Is it not so? 

4’hat is ])errectly true, he said. 

XXVI, Let us assume then, he said, if you will, that 
llicre arc two kinds of existence, the one visible, 
the other invisible. 

Yes, he said. 
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And the invisible is unchanging, while the 
visible is always changing. 

Yes, he said again. 

Arc not we men made up of body and soul ? 

There is nothing else, he replied. 

And which of these kinds of existence should 
we say that the body is most like, and most 
akin to ? 

The visible, he replied ; that is quite obvious. 

And the soul Is that visible or invisible t 

It is invisible to man, Socrates, he said. 

Ikit we mean by visible and invisible, visible 
and invisible to man ; do we not ? 

Yes ; that is what we mean. 

Then what do we say of the soul 't Is it 
visible, or not visible } 

It is not visible. 

'I hcn is it invisible ? 

Yes. 

'rhen the soul is more like the invisible than 
the body ; and the body is like the visible. 

'I'hat is necessarily so, Socrates. 

Have ue not also said that, when the soul XXVi 
employs the body in any inquiry, and makes 
use of sight, or hearing, or any other sense, — 
for inquiry with the body means imiuiry with 
the senses, — she is dragged away by it to the 
things which never remain the same, and 
wanders about blindly, and becomes confused 
and dizzy, like a drunken man, from dealing 
with things that arc ever changing ? 

Certainly. 

But when she investigates any question by 

f. 
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herself, she goes away to the pure, and eternal, 
and immortal, and unchangeable, to which she 
is akin, and so she conies to be ever with it, as 
soon as she is by herself, and can be so : and 
then she rests from her wanderings, and dwells 
with it unchangingly, for she is dealing with 
what is unchanging ? And is not this state of 
the soul called wisdom ? 

Indeed, Socrates, you speak well and truly, he 
replied. 

Which kind of existence do you think from 
our former and our present arguments that the 
soul is more like and more akin to ? 

I think, Socrates, he replied, that after this 
iiKjuiry the very dullest man would agree that 
the soul is intinitely more like the unchangeable 
than the changeable. 

And the body } 

That is like the changeable. 

.XVI 11 . Consider the matter in yet another way. 

80 . When the soul and the body are united, nature 
ordains the one to be a slave and to be ruled, 
and the other to be master and to rule. 'I cll 
me once agiun, which do you think is like the 
divine, and which is like the mortal ? Do you 
not think that the divine naturally rules and 
has authority, and that the mortal naturally is 
ruled and is a slave ? 

I do. 

Then which is the soul like ? 

That is quite plain, Socrates. The soul is 
like the divine, and the body is like the mortal. 

Now tell me, Cebes ; is the result of all that 
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we have said that the soul is most like the 
divine, and the immortal, and the intclligil)lc, 
and the uniform, and the indissoluble, and the 
unchangeable ; while the body is most like the 
liumaii, and the mortal, and tlic unintelligible, 
and the multiform, and the dissoluble, and the 
changeable ? Have we any other argument to 
show that this is not so, my dear Cebes ? 

We have not. 

Then if this is so, is it not the nature of the XXIX, 
body to be dissolved ({uickly, and of the soul to 
be wholly or very nearly indissoluble ? ' 

Certainly. 

You observe, he said, that after a man is 
dead, the visible part of him, his body, which 
lies in the visil)lc world, and which we call the 
corpse, which is subject to dissolution and de- 
composition, is not dissolved and decomposed 
at once ? It remains as it was for a consider- 
able time, and even for a long tinu', if a man 
dies with his body in good condition, and in the 
vigour of life. And when the body falls in and 
is embalmed, like the mummies of IfgyiH, it 
remains nearly entire for an immense time. 

And should it decay, yet some parts of it, such 
as the bones and muscles, may almost be said 
to be immortal. Is it not so? 

Yes. 

* C'ompnrc* Bishop Butler’s Analot^y, Pt. i. ch. i, 
whtae a similar argument is used : tlie soul Ijoing iudis- 
a;rptil)le is imriiorUil. 'J'he argument bused on the 
‘ divine’ nature of the soul is, of course, also a modern 
one. I^ord Tennyson, In Mcmorlam, LIV. -LVI. 
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And shall we believe that the soul, which is 
invisil3le, and which goes hence to a place that 
is like herself, glorious, and pure, and invisible, 
to Hades, which is rightly called the unseen 
world, to dwell with the good and wise God, 
whither, if it be the will of God, my soul too 
must shortly go; -shall we believe that the 
soul, whose nature is so glorious, and pure, and 
invisible, is blown away by the winds and 
perishes as soon as she leaves the body, as the 
world says ? Nay, dear Cebes and Simmias, 
it is not so. I will tell you what happens to a 
soul which is pure at her departure, and which 
in her life has had no intercourse that she could 
avoid with the body, and so draws after her, 
when she dies, no taint of the body, but has 
shunned it, and gathered herself into herself, 
for such has been her constant study ; — and 
that only means that she has loved wisdom 
81 rightly, and has truly practised how to die. Is 
not this tlic practice of death ? 

Ves, certainly. 

Does not the soul, then, which is in that 
state, go aw'ay to the invisible that is like her- 
self, and to the divine, and the immortal, and 
the wise, where she is released from error, and 
folly, and fear, and fierce passions, and all the 
other evils that fall to the lot of men, and is 
happy, and for the rest of time lives in very 
truth with the gods, as they say that the 
initiated do t Shall we affirm this, Cebes ? 

Yes, certainly, said Cebes. 

XXX. f^ut if she be defiled and impure when she 
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leaves the body, from lieing ever with it, and 
serving it and loving it, and from being besotted 
by it, and by its desires and pleasures, so that 
she thinks nothing true, but what is bodily, and 
can be touched, and seen, and eaten, and drunk, 
and used for men’s lusts ; if she has learnt to 
hate, and tremble at, and fiy from what is dark 
and invisible to the eye, and intelligible and 
apprehended by philosophy — do you think 
that a soul which is in that state will be pure 
and without alloy at her departure ? 

No, indeed, he replied. 

She is penctrat(id, 1 suppose, by the cor- 
poreal, which the unceasing intercourse and 
company and care of the body has made a part 
of her nature. 

Yes. 

And, my dear friend, the corporeal must be 
burdensome, and heavy, and earthy, and visible ; 
and it is by this that such a soul is weighed 
down and dragged back to the visible world, 
because she is afraid of the invisible world of 
Hades, and haunts, it is said, the graves and 
tombs, where shadowy forms of souls have been 
seen, which are the phantoms of souls which 
were impure at their release, and still cling to 
the visible ; which is the reason why they arc 
seen.* 

That is likely enough, Socrates. 

That is likely^ certainly, Cebes : and these 
are not the souls of the good, but of the evil, 
which are compelled to wander in such places 
' Professor jovvett compares Milton, 463 foil. 



as a punisliinciU for the wicked lives that they 
have lived ; and tlicir wandcrin.L;s continue 
until, from the desire for the corporeal that 
clings to them, they arc again imprisoned in a 
body. 

XXXI. And, he continued, they arc imprisoned, 
probably, in the bodies of animals with habits 
similar to the habits which were theirs in their 
lifetime. 

What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

I mean that men who have practised un- 
])) idled gluttony, and wantonness, and drunken- 
ness, probably enter the bodies of asses, and 
82 . suchlike animals. Do you not think so ? 

Certainly that is very likely. 

And those who have chosen injustice, and 
tyranny, and robbery, enter the bodies of wolves, 
and hawks, and kites. Where else sliould we 
say that siK'h souls go ? 

No doubt, said Cebes, they go into such 
animals. 

In short, it is quite ])lain, lie said, whither 
each soul goes ; each enters an animal with 
h.abils like its own. 

Certainly, he replied, that is so. 

And of these, he said, the hapjjiest, who go 
to tlic best place, arc those who liave ])racN 
tised the popular and social virtues which are 
called temperance and justice, and which come 
from habit aiul practice, without philosophy or 
reason ? 

And why are they the happiest ? 

because it is probable that they return into 



a mild and social nature like their own, such 
as that of bees, or wasps, or ants ; or, it may 
be, into llie ])odies of men, and that from them 
arc made worthy citizens. 

Very likely. 

But none but the philosopher or the lover of XXXI 
knowledge, who is wholly pure when he gmes 
hence, is permitted to go to the race of the 
gods ; and therefore, my friends Simmias and 
Cebes, the true philosopher is temperate, and 
refrains from all the ])lcasures of the body, and 
docs not give himself up to them. It is not 
S(iuandering his substance and poverty that he 
fears, as the multitude and the lovers of wealth 
do ; nor again does he dread the dishonour and 
disgrace of wickedness, like the lovers of j^ower 
and honour. It is not for these reasons, that 
he is temperate. 

No, it would be unseemly in him if he were, 
Socrates, said Cebes. 

Indeed it would, he replied : and therefore 
all those who have any care for their souls, and 
who do not spend their lives in forming and 
moulding their bodies, bid farewell to such 
jiersons, and do not walk in their ways, think- 
ing that they know not whither they arc going. 

'I’hey themsches turn and follow whithersoever 
])hiloso])hy leads them, for they believe that 
they ought not to resist philosophy, or its 
deliverance and purification. 

How, vSocrales ? 

I will tell you, he replied. The lovers ofxxx 
knowledge know that when philosophy receives 
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the soul, she is fast bound in the body, and 
fastened to it : she is unable to contemplate 
what is, by herself, or except through the bars 
of her prison - house, the body ; and she is 
w'allowing in utter ignorance. And philosophy 
sees that the dreadful thing about the imprison- 
ment is that it is caused by lust, and that the 
83. captive herself is .an accomplice in her own 
captivity. I'he lovers of knowledge, I repeat, 
know that philosophy takes the soul when she 
is in this condition, and gently encourages her, 
and strives to release her from her captivity, 
showing her that the pcrceiHions of the eye, and 
the ear, and the other senses, are full of deceit, 
and persuading her to stand aloof from the 
senses, and to use them only when she must, 
and exhorting her to rally and gather herself 
together, and to trust only to herself, and to the 
real existence which she of her own self a])pre- 
hends ; and to believe that nothing which is 
subject to change, and which she perceives by 
other faculties, has any truth, for such things 
are visible and sensible, while what she herself 
sees is apprehended by reason and invisible, 
d he soul of the true philosopher thinks that it 
would be wrong to resist this deliverance from 
captivity, and therefore she holds aloof, so far 
as slie can, from pleasure, and desire, and pain, 
and fear ; for she reckons that when a man has 
vehement pleasure, or fear, or pain, oi- desire, he 
sufifers from them, not merely the evils which 
might be expected, such as sickness, or some 
loss arising from the indulgence of his desires ; 
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he suffers what is the greatest and last of evils, 
and docs not take it into acrount. 

What do you mean, Socrates? asked Cebes. 

I mean that wlien the soul of any man feels 
vehement pleasure or pain, she is forced at the 
same time to think that the object, whatever it 
be, of these sensations is the most distinct and 
truest, when it is not. Such objects arc chiefly 
visible ones, are they not? 

They are. 

And is it not in tins state that the soul is 
most completely in })ondagc to the body ? 

I I ow so ? 

Because every pleasure and pain has a kind 
of nail, and nails and pins her to the body, and 
gives her a bodily nature, making her think 
that whatever the body says is true. And so, 
from having the same fancies and the same 
pleasures as the body, she is obliged, I suppose, 
to conic to have the same ways, and way of life : 
she must always be defiled with the body when 
slic leaves it, and cannot be pure when she 
reaches the other world ; and so she soon falls 
back into another body, and takes root in it, 
like seed tliat is sown. Therefore she loses all 
]iart in intercourse with the divine, and pure, 
and uniform. 

I'hat is very true, Socrates, said Cebes. 

It is for these reasons then, Cebes, that the XXXI 
real lovers of knowledge ai'e temp(?rate and 
brave ; and not for the world’s reasons. Or 
do you think so ? 

No, certainly I do not. 


84 . 
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Assuredly notJ The soul of a philosopher 
will consider that it is the office of philosophy 
to set lier free. She will know that she must 
not give herself up once more to the bondage 
of pleasure and pain, from which philosophy is 
releasing her, and, like Penelope, do a work, 
only to undo it continually, weaving instead of 
unweaving her web. She gains for herself 
peace from these things, and follows reason 
and ever abides in it, contemplating what is 
true and divine and real, and fostered up by 
them. So she thinks that she should live in 
this life, and when she dies she believes that 
she will go to what is akin to and like herself, 
and be released from luiman ills. A soul, 
Simmias and Cebes, that has been so nurtured, 
and so trained, will never fear lest she should 
be torn in jneces at her departure from the 
body, and blown away by the winds, and vanish, 
and utterly cease to exist. 

At these words there was a long silence. 
Socrates himself seemed to be absorbed in his 
argument, and so were most of us. Cebes and 
Simmias conversed for a little by themselves 
When Socrates observed them, he said : What ? 
Do you think that our reasoning is incomjdete ? 
It still offers many points of doubt and attack, 
if it is to be examined thoroughly. If you arc 
discussing another (picstion, I have nothing to 
say. Put if you have any difficulty about this 
one, do not hesitate to tedl me what it is, and, 
if you are of o|)inion that the argument should 
* Reading, ov yap' d\\\ with Stallbauin. 
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l3e slated in a better way, explain your views 
yourselves : and take lue al{)n<^ with you, if 
you think that you will be more successful in 
my company. 

Simmias replied : Well, Socrates, I will tell 
you the truth. Each of us lias a difliculty, and 
each has been pushing on the other, and urging 
liim to ask you about it. We were anxious 
to licar what you have to say ; but we were 
reluctant to troulilc you, for we were afraid 
that it might be unjileasant to you to be asked 
fpicstions now. 

Socrates smiled at this answer, and said. 
Dear me ! Simmias ; 1 shall find it hard to 
convince other people that I do not consider 
my fate a misfortune, when I cannot convince 
even you of it, and you are afraid lliat I am 
more peevish now than I used to be. You 
seem to think me inferior in prophetic ])ower 
to the swans, which, when they find that they 
lia.\c to die, sing more loudly than they ever 
sang before, for joy that they arc about to depart 85. 
into the ])rescnce of (iod, whose serxants they 
'are. The fear which men have of death them- 
selves makes them speak falsely of the swans, 
and they say that the swan is wailing at its 
death, and that it sings loud for grief. 'I’hey 
forget that no bird sings when it is hungry, or 
cold, fir in any ])ain ; not even the nightingale, 
*nor the swallow, nor the hoojioe, which, they 
assert, wail and sing for grief, but I think 
that neither these birds nor the swan sing for 
giicf. I believe that they have a pniphetic 
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power and foreknowledge of the good things in 
the next world, for they are Apollo’s birds : and 
so they sing and rejoice on the day of their 
death, more than in all their lif(x And I believe 
that I myself am a fellow slave with the swans, 
and consecrated to the service of the same God, 
and that I have prophetic power fi om my master 
no less than they ; and that I am not more 
despondent than they are at leaving this life. 
So, as far as vexing me goes, you may talk to 
me and ask questions as you please, as long as 
the Eleven of the Athenians ^ will let you. 

Ch)od, said Simmias ; 1 will tell you my 
difficulty, and Cebes will tell you why lu' is 
dissatisfied with your statement. 1 think, Soc- 
rates, and 1 daresay you think so too, that it is 
very difficult, and jierbaps impossible, to obtain 
clear knowledge about these matters in this life. 
Yet I should hold him to be a very poor creature 
who did not t(;st what is said about them in 
every way, and persevere until he had examined 
the question from every side, and could do no 
more. It is our duty to do oin^ of two things. 
We must learn, or we must discover for our- 
selves, the truth of these matters ; or, if that be 
impossible, we must take the best and most 
irrefragable of human doctrines, and embarking 
on that, as on a raft, risk the voyage of life,“ 
unless a stronger vessel, some divine word, 
could be found, on which we might take our* 

^ Officials whose duty il was to superintend ext'culions. 
Cp. lUifc, 59. K. 

- .See liishop Ikitler’s Analogy, Introduction. 
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journey more safely and more securely. And 
noWj after what you have said, I shall not be 
ashamed to put a question to you : and then 
\ shall not have to blame myself hereafter for 
not havin^r said now what I think, Cebes and 
I have been considering your argument ; and 
we think that it is hardly sufficient 

I daresay you are right, my friend, said XXXVI 
Socrates. lUit tell me, where is it insufficient.^ 

To me it is insufficient, he replied, because 
the very same argument might be used of a 
liannony, and a lyre, and its strings. It might 
1)0 said that the harmony in a tuned lyre is 
something unseen, and incorporeal, and jicr- 
fectly beautiful, and divine, while the lyre and its C 6 . 
strings arc corporeal, and with the nature of 
bodies, and compounded, and earthly, und akin 
to the mortal. Now suppose that, when the lyre 
is broken and the strings arc cut or snapped, a 
man were to press the same argument tliat you 
have used, and were to say that the harmony 
cannot have perished, and that it must still exist: 
for it cannot possibly 1)C that the lyre and the 
strings, with their mortal nature, continue to 
exist, though those strings have been broken, 
while the harmony, which is of the same nature 
as the divine and the immortal, and akin to 
them, has perished, and perished before the 
mortal lyre. He would say that the harmony 
itself must still exist soin'^where, and that the 
wood and the strings will rot away before any. 
thing happens to it. And I think, Socrates, 
that you too must be aware tliat many of us 
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believe the soul to be most probably a mixture 
and liarmony of the elements by which our 
body is, as it were, strunj^ and held together, 
such as heat and cold, and dry and wet, and 
the like, when they arc mixed together well and 
in due proportion. Now if the soul is a har- 
mony, it is clear that, when the body is relaxed 
out of proportion, or over-strung by disease or 
other evils, the soul, though most divine, must 
perish at once, like other harmonies of sound 
and of all works of art, while what remains of 
each body must remain for a long time, until it 
be burnt or rotted away. What then sliall we 
say to a man who asserts that the soul, beinj; a 
mixture of the elements of the body, perishes 
first, at what is called death ^ 

<XVII, Socrates looked keenly at us, as he often 
used to do, and smiled. Simmias’ objection is 
a fair one, he said. If any of you is readier 
than I am, why does he not answer ? F or 
Siiiimias looks like a formidable assailant. But 
before we answer him, 1 think that we had 
belter hear what fault Cebes has to find with 
my reasoning, and so gain time to consider our 
reply. And then, when we have heard them 
both, we must cither give in to them, if they 
seem to harmonise, or, if they do not, we must 
proceed to argue in defence of our reasoning. 
Come, Cebes, what is it that trouldes you, and 
makes you doubt 

I will tell yi)U, replied Cebes. I think that 
the argument is just where it was, and still open 
87. to our former objedion. You have shown very 
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cleverly, and, if it is not arroi^ant to say so, 
quite conclusively, that our souls existed before 
they entered the human form. I don’t jc- 
tract my admission on tlicU point. Hut I am 
not convinced that they will continue to exist 
after we are dead. 1 do not agree with Simmias’ 
objection, that the soul is not stronger and 
more lasting than the body : I think that it is 
very much superior in those respects. ‘ Well, 
then,’ the argument might reply, ‘ do you still 
doubt, when you see that the weaker part of 
a man continues to exist after his death ? 
Do you not think that the more lasting part 
of him must necessarily be preserved for as 
long.^’ Sec, therefore, if there is anything in 
what I say ; for I think that I, like Simmias, 
shall best express my meaning in a tigure. It 
seems to mo that a man might use an argument 
similar to yours, to prove that a weaver, who 
had died in old age, had not in fact perished, but 
was still alive somewhere ; on the ground that 
the; ganmuit, which the wea\cr had woven for 
himself and used to wear, had not perished or 
been destroyed. And if any one were incredu- 
lous, he might ask wdiethcr a human being, or 
a garment constantly in use and Avear, lasts the 
longest ; and on being told that a human being 
lasts much the longest, he might think that he 
had shown l;eyond all doubt that the man was 
safe, because wdiat lasts a shorter time than the 
man had not perished. Hut that, I suppose, is 
not so, Simmias ; for you too must examine 
what I say. Every one Avould imderstand that 
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such an ar^uiinent was simple nonsense. This 
weaver wove himself many such garments and 
wore them out ; he outlived them all but the 
last, but he peuished before that one. Yet a 
man is in no wise inferior to his cloak, or weaker 
than it, on that account. • And I think that the 
soul’s relation to the body may be expressed in a 
similar figure. Why should not a man very 
reasonably say in just the same way that the 
soul lasts a long time, while the body is weaker 
and lasts a shorter time Hut, he might go 
on, each soul wears out many bodies, especially 
if she lives for many years. For if the body is 
in a state of flux and decay in the man’s life- 
time, and the soul is ever repairing the worn- 
out part, it will surely follow that the soul, on 
perishing, will be clothed in her last robe, and 
perish before that alone. Hut when the soul 
has perished, then the body will show its 
w(;akness and quickly rot away. So as yet we 
have no right to be confident, on the stiengtli 
of this argument, that our souls continue to 
88. exist after we are dead. And a man might con- 
cede even more than this to an o])))oncnt wdio 
used your aiguiiicnt he might admit not ojily 
tliat our souls existed in the peuiod before we 
w'cre born, but also that there is no reason why 
some of them should not continue to exist in 
the future, and often come into being, and die 
again, after we are dead ; for the soul is strong 
enough by nature to endure coming into being 
many times. He might grant that, without 
^ Reading ry X^yoifri a (TV (Schanz). 
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concedinfj that she siiflers no harm in all these 
births, or that she is not at last wholly destroyed 
at one of the deaths ; and he nii<:,dit say tliat no 
man knows when this death and dissolution of 
the body, which brings destruction to the soul, 

-will be, for it is impossible for any man to find 
out that. Hut if this is true, a man’s confidence 
about death must be an irrational confidence, 
unless he can prove that the soul is wholly 
indestructible and immortal. Otherwise every 
one who is dying must fear that his soul will 
perish utterly this time in her separation from 
the body. 

It made us all very uncomfortable to listen XXX\ 
to them, as we .afterwards said to each other. 

W e had been fully convinced by the previous 
argument ; and now they seemed to overturn 
our conviction, .and to make us distrust all the 
ai guments that were to come, as well as the 
preceding ones, and to doubt if our judgment 
w.as worth anything, or even if certainty could 
be attained at all. 

KJi. By the gods, Pha^do, I c.an understand 
your feelings very well. I myself felt inclined 
while you were speaking to ask myself, ‘ Then 
what rc.asoning are we to believe in future ? 

That of wSocrates was quite convincing, and 
now it has fallen into discredit.’ For the 
doctrine that our soul is a harmony has always 
taken a wonderful hold of me, .and your mention- 
ing it reminded me that i myself had held it. 

And now I must begin again and find some 
other reasoning whicli shall convince me that 
M 
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a man s soul docs not die witli liini at his death. 
So tell nic, I jiray you, how did Socrates pursue 
the art;unient ? Did he show any signs of 
uneasiness, as you say that you did, or did he 
come to the dcfeitce of his argument calmly ? 
And did he defend it satisfactorily or no ? Tell 
me the whole story as exactly as you can. 

89 . PJurdo. I have often, h'checrates, wondered at 
Soci-atcs ; but I never admired him more than 
I admired him then. There was nothing very 
strange in his having an answer : what I chiefly 
wondered at was, first, the kindness and good- 
nature and respect with which he listened to 
the young men’s objections ; and, secondly, the 
quickness with which he pcrceixcd their effect 
upon us ; and, lastly, how well he healed our 
wounds, and rallied us as if we were beaten and 
Hying troops, and encouraged us to follow him, 
and to examine the reasoning with him. 

Kch. How.^ 

PJurdo. I will tell you, I was sitting by the 
bed on a stool at his right hand, and his scat 
w'as a good deal higher than mine. He stroked 
my head and gathered up the hair on my neck 
in his hand you know he used often to play 
with my hail — and said, 'fo-morrowg I’ha^do, 
I daresay you will cut off these beautiful locks. 

1 suppose so, Socrates, I replied. 

You will not, if )ou take my advice. 

Why not ? I asked. 

You jind 1 w'ill cut off our hair to-day, he 
said, if our argument be dead indeed, and w'c 
cannot bring it to life again. And I, if I were 



you, and the argument were to escape mo, 
would swear an oatli, as the Argives did, nut 
to wear my hair long again, until 1 liad renew ed 
the tight andconquered the argument ofSimmias 
and Ciebes. 

Ikit Heracles himself, they say, is nut a 
match for two, I replied. 

Then summon me to aid you, as your lolaus, 
while there is still light. 

Then I summon you, not as Heracles 
summoned lolaus, ]}iit as lolaus might summon 
Heracles. 

It will be the same, he replied. Ihit liist let XXXI 
us take care not to make a mistake. 

What mistake ? I asked. 

The mistake of becoming misologists, or 
haters of reasoning, as men become misan- 
tlu'opists, he re])lied : for to hate reasoning is 
tlie greatest evil tliat can hap[)en to us. M iso- 
logy and misanthropy both come from similar 
causes. 'The latter arises out of the implicit 
and irrational confidence which is placed in 
a man, wlu) is belie\(‘d by his friend to be 
thoroughly true and sincere and trustworthy, 
and who is soon afterwards discovered to h'c a 
bad man and untrustworthy. This happens 
again and again ; and when a man has had 
this experience many times, particularly at 
the liands of those whom he has believed to 
be his nearest and dearest friends, and he has 
quarrelled v;ilh many of them, he ends by hating 
all men, and thinking that there is no good at 
all in any one. Have you not seen this happen? 
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Yes, certiiinly, said 1. 

Is it not discrcditaldc ? he said. Is it not 
clear that such a man tries to deal with men 
without understanding human nature ? Had 
he understood it he would liave known that, 
90 . in fact, good men and bad men are very few 
indeed, and that the majority of men arc 
neither one nor the other. 

What do you mean ? 1 asked. 

Just what is true of extremely large and 
extremely small things, he replied. What is 
rarer than to find a man, or a dog, or anything 
else which is either extremely large or cx- 
ti'cmely small ? Or again, what is rarer than 
to find a man who is extremely swift or slow, 
or extremely base or honourable, or extremely 
black or white ? Have you not noticed that in 
all these cases the extremes are rare and few, 
and that the average specimens are abundant 
and many ? 

Yes, certainly, I replied. 

And in the same way, if there were a com- 
I)ctition in wickedness, he said, don’t you think 
that the leading sinners would be found to be 
very few ? 

That is likely enough, said I. 

Yes, it is, he replied. Hut this is not the 
point in which arguments arc like men : it was 
you who led me on to discuss this point. The 
analogy is this. When a man believes some 
reasoning to be true, though he docs not under- 
stand the art of reasoning, and then soon after- 
wards, rightly or wrongly, comes to think that 
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it is false, and this happens to him lime after 
time, he ends by disbelieving in reasoning alto- 
gether. You know that persons who spend 
their time in disputation, come at l.ast to think 
themselves the wisest of men, and to imagine 
that they alone have discovered that there is 
no soundness or certainty anywhere, cither in 
reasoning or in things ; and that all existence 
is in a state of perpetual flux, like the currents 
of the PZuripus, and never remains still for a 
moment. 

Yes, I replied, that is certainly true. 

And, Phmdo, he said, if there be a system of 
reasoning which is true, and certain, and which 
our minds can gras}), it would be very lament- 
able that a man, win.) has met with some of 
these arguments which at one time seem true 
and at another false, should at last, in tlic bitter- 
ness of his heart gladly put all the blame on 
the reasoning, instead of on himself and his own 
iinskilfulness, and sj)erjd the rest of his life in 
hating and reviling reasoning, and lose the 
truthi aufl knowledge of reality. 

Indeed, I replied, that would be very lament- 
aide. 

First then, he said, let us be careful not to XL. 
admit into our souls the notion that all reason- 
ing is very likely unsound : let us rather think 
that we ourselves arc not yet sound. And we 
must strive earnestly lik.‘ men to become sound, 
you, my friends, for the :>ake of all your future 
life ; and 1, because of my death, fkir I am 91 . 
afraid that at present I can hardly look at 



death like a philo.so])her ; I am in a conten- 
tious mood, like the uneducated persons who 
never ^ive a thoui^ht to tlic truth of tlie 
question about which tliey arc disputin.i;, but 
are only anxious to ])ersuadc their aiulicnce that 
they themselves are ri^dit. And I think that 
to-day I shall differ from them only in one 
thing. 1 shall not be anxious to j)ersuade my 
audience that 1 am right, except by the way; 
but 1 shall be very anxious indeed to peu'suade 
myself. For sec, my dear friend, how sellish 
my reasoning is. If what I say is true, it is 
well to believe it. Jhit if there is nothing after 
death, at any rate I shall pain my friends h.‘ss 
by my lamentations in the interval l)efore 1 die. 
And this ignorance will not last for ever-- that 
would have been an evil- -it will soon come to 
an end. So prepared, Simmias ami C'ebes, he 
said, I come to the argument. And you, ii 
you take my advice, will think not of Socrates, 
but of the truth ; and you will agree with me, 
if you think that what I say is true: otherwise 
you will oppose me with ev'ciy argument that 
you liave : and be careful that, in my anxiety to 
convince you, I do not deceive both you and 
myself, and go away, leaving my sting behind 
me, like a bee. 

J. Now let us proceed, he said. And first, if 
you find 1 have forgotten your arguments, 
repeat them. Simmias, I think, has fears and 
misgivings that the soul, being of the nature of 
a Jiarmony, may perisli before the body, though 
she is more divine and nobler than the body. 



Ccbes, if I am not mistaken, conceded tliat the 
soul is more endunn<,»- than the Ijody ; l)ut lie 
said that no one could tell whether the soul, 
after wearing out many bodies many times, diil 
not herself perish on lea.ving her last body, and 
whether death be not precisely this, tlu^ destruc- 
tion of the soul ; for the destruction of the 
body is unceasing. Is there anything else, 
Simmias and Cebes, which we liave to 
examine ? 

'They both agreed that these were the i[U(.-s- 
tions. 

Do you reject all our previous conclusions, 
he asked, or only some of them ? 

Only some of them, they rcjilied. 

Well, said he, what do you say of our doctrine 
that knowledge is recollec tion, and that therefoic 
our souls must necessarily have existed some- 
where else, before they were ingirisoned in our 
bodies ? 

1, replied C'ebes, was ('onvinced by it at the 
time in a wonderful way : and now there is no 
doctrine to whieli I adhere more lirmly. 

And I am of that mind too, said Simmias ; 
and 1 shall be very much surprised if 1 ever 
change it. 

lUil, my I’hcban friend, you will have to 
change it, said Socrates, if this opinion of 
yours, that a harmony is a composite thing, and 
that the soul is a harn ony composed of the ele- 
ments of the body at the right tension, is to stand. 
You will hardly allow yoinself to assert that the 
harmony was in existence before the things from 



which it was to be composed ? Will you do 
that ? 

Certainly not, Socrates. 

But you see that that is what your assertion 
comes to when you say that the soul existed 
before slie came into the form and body of man, 
and yet that she is composed of elements which 
did not yet exist ? Your harmony is not like 
what you compare it to : the lyre and the strings 
and the sounds, as yet untuned, come into exist- 
ence first ; and the harmony is composed last 
of all, and perishes first. How will this belief 
of yours accord with the other ? 

It will not, replied Simmias. 

And yet, said he, an argun\ent about harmony 
is hardly the place for a discord. 

No, indeed, said Simmias. 

Well, there is a discord in your argument, 
he said. You must choose which doctrine you 
will retain, that knowledge is recollection, or 
that the soul is a harmony. 

'I he former, Socrates, certainly, ho replied, 
'fhe latter has never been demonstrated to me ; 
it rests only on probable and plausible grounds, 
which make it a popular opinion. I know that 
doctrines which ground their proofs on prob- 
abilities are impostors, and that they are very 
apt to mislead, l)oth in geometry and everything 
else, if one is not on one’s guard against them. 
But the doctrine about recollection and know- 
ledge rests upon a foundation which claims 
belief. We agreed that the soul exists before 
she ever enters the body, as surely as the 
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essence itself which has the name of real being, 
exists.^ And I am persuaded that I believe in 
this essence rigiitly and on sufficient evidence. 

It follows therefore, I supjX)SC, that 1 cannot 
allow myself or any one else to say that the 
soul is a harmony. 

And, consider the question in another way, XLIT, 
Simmias, said Socrates. Do you think that a 93. 
harmony (jr any other composition can exist in 
a state other than the state of the elements of 
which it is composed ? 

Certainly not. 

Nor, I suppose, can it do or suffer anything 
beyond what they do and suffer ? 

He assented. 

A harmony therefore cannot lead the ele- 
ments of which it is composed ; it must follow 
them ? 

He agreed. 

And much less can it be moved, or make a 
sound, or do anything else, in opposition to its 
parts. 

Much less, indeed, he replied. 

Well ; is not eveiy harmony by nature a 
harmony according as it is adjusted ? 

1 don’t understand you, he replied. 

If it is tuned more, and to a greater extent, 
he said, sup])osing that to be possible, will it 
not be more a harmony, and to a greater extent, 
while if it is tuned less, and to a smaller extent, 
will it not be less a harmony, and to a smallei: 
extent ? 

^ Roarling aiV?; for auTrjs (Schanz), 
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Certainly. 

Well, is this true of the soul ? Can one soul 
be more a soul, and to a i^realcr extent, or less 
a soul, and to a smaller extent, than another, 
even in the smallest degree ? 

Certainly not, he replied. 

Well then, he replied, please tell me this ; is 
not one soul said to have intelligence and virtue 
and to be e,dod, while another is s.aid to have 
f(dly and vice and to be bad ? Atul is it not 
true ? 

Vos, certainly. 

What then will those, who assert that the soul 
is a harmony, say that the virtue and the vice 
whirh are in our souls are ? Another harmony 
and another discord ? Will tht‘y say that the 
good soul is in tune, and that, herself a harmony, 
sh(i lias within herself another harmony, and 
that the bad soul is out of tunc herself, and has 
no other harmony within her ? 

I, said Simmias, cannot tell. Hut it is clear 
that they would have to say something of the 
kind. 

But it has been conceded, he said, that one 
soul is never more or less a soul than another. 
In other words, we have agreed that one har- 
mony is never more, or to a greater extent, or 
less, or to a smaller extent a harmony than 
another. Is it not so ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And the harmony which is neither more nor 
less a harmony, is not more or less tuned. Is 
that so ? 



And has that which is neither more nor less 
tuned, a ii^reatcr, or n less, or an e(tiial share of 
harmony ? 

An equal share. 

'rhen, since one soul is never more nor less 
a soul than another, it has not been more oi less 
tuned either? 

I'ruc. 

Therefore it can have no ‘j^reater share of 
liarmony or of discord ? 

Certainly not. 

And, therefore, can one soul contain more? 
vice or virtue than another, if \ ice be discord, 
and virtue harmony ? 

Jiy no means. 

Or rather, Simmias, to speak (|nitc accurately, 04 
1 suppose tliat there will be no vice in any soul, 
if the soul is a harmony. 1 take? it, there can 
nercr be any discord in a harmony, which is a 
perfect harmony. 

Certainly not. 

Neither can a soul, if it lie a perfect soul, 
have any vice in it ? 

No ; tliat follows necessarily from what has 
been said. 

Then the result of this reasonin<:t that all 
the souls of all living creatures will be equally 
good, if the nature of all souls is to be equally 
souls. 

Yes, I think so, Socrates, he said. 

And do you think that this is true, he asked, 
and that this would have been the fate of our 
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argument, if the hypothesis that tlie soul is a 
harmony had been correct ? 

No, certainly not, he replied. 

Well, said he, of all the parts of a man, should 
you not say that it was the soul, and i)articularly 
the wise soul, which rules ? 

I should. 

Docs she yield to the passions of the body, 
or docs she oppose them ? I mean this. When 
the body is hot and thirsty, dot^s not the soul 
drag it away and prevent it from drinking, and 
when it is hungry does she not prevent it from 
eating ? And do we not see her opposing the 
passions of the body in a thousand other ways ? 

Yes, certainly. 

Ihit we have also agreed that, if she is a 
harmony, she can never give a sound contrary 
to the tensions, and relaxations, and vibrations, 
and other changes of the elements of which she 
is composed ; that she must follow them, and 
can never lead them ? 

Yes, he replied, we certainly have. 

Well, now do we not find the soul acting in 
just the opposite way, and leading all the 
elements of which she is said to consist, and 
opposing them in almost everything all through 
life ; and lording it over them in every way, 
and chastising them, sometimes severely, and 
with a painful discipline, such as gymnastic and 
medicine, and sometimes lightly ; sometimes 
threatening and sometimes admonishing the 
desires and passions and fears, as though she 
were speaking to something other than herself, 
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as Homer makes Odysseus do in the Odyssey, 
where he says that 

“ He smote ui)on his breast, and chid his lieart : 

‘ Endnro, niy heart, e'en worse hast thou endured.' ” ^ 

Do you think that when Homer wrote that, he 
supposed the soul to be a harmony, and capable 
of beini; led by the passions of the body, and 
not of a nature to lead them, and be their lord, 
being herself far too divine a thing to be like a 
harmony ? 

Certainly, Socrates, I think not. 

'fhen, my excellent friend, it is quite wrong 
to say that the soul is a harmony. For then, 
you see, we should not be in agreement cither 
with the divine j)oct Homer, or with ourselves. 95. 

That is true, he replied. 

Very good, said Socrates ; 1 think that we XLIV 
ha\e contrived to ap])ease our Theban Har- 
monia with toleraldc success. But how about 
Cadmus, Cebes he said. How shall we 
appease him, and with what reasoning } 

I daresay that you will find out how to do 
it, said Cebes. At all events you have argued 
that the soul is not a harmony in a way which 
surprised me very much. When Simmias 
was stating his objection, I wondered how any 
one could possibly dispose of his argument : 
and so I was very much surprised to sec it fall 
before the very first onset of yours. 1 should 
not wonder if the same fate awaited the argu- 
ment of Cadmus. 


1 Horn. Od.^ XX, 17. 
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My p;ood friend, said Socrates, do not be 
over conlidc'iit, or some evil eye will overturn 
(lie ar^iiincnl. that is Id conic. However, tliat 
we will l(;ave to God; let us, like Homer’s 
heroes, ‘ndvancin^ boldly,’ see if there is any- 
ihinj^ in what you say. The sum of what you 
seek is this. V'ou require mo to prove to you 
that the soul is indestructible and immortal ; 
for if it be not so, you think that the confidence 
of a philosojiher, who is confident in de.ath, and 
who l)(dievcs that when he is dead he will fare 
infinitely better in the other world than if he 
had lived a different sort of life in this world, 
is a foolish and idle confidence. You say 
tliat to show that the soul is strong and 
godlike, and that she existed before wc were 
born men, is not enough ; for that docs not 
necessarily prove her immortality, but only 
that she lasts a long time, and has existed 
an enormous while, and has known and done 
many things in a previous state. Yet she 
is not any tlic more immortal for that : lier 
very entrance into man’s body w'as, like a disease, 
the beginning of her destruction. And, you 
say, she passes this life in misery, and at last 
perishes in what we call death. You think that 
it makes no difference at all to the fears of each 
one of us, whether she enters the body once or 
many times : for every one but a fool must fear 
death, if he does not know' and cannot prove 
that she is immortal. That, I think, Cebes, is 
the substance of your objection. state it 
again and again on purpose, that nothing may 
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escape us, and that you may add to it or lake 
away from it anythiiyi^ that you wisli. 

Cebes rejdied : No, that is my menning. I 
don’t want to add or to take away anything at 
present. 

Socrates paused for some time and thought. XI., V 
I'hcn he said, It is not an easy (piestion that 
you are raising, Cebes. We must examine 
fully the whole subject of the causes of genera- 
tion and decay. If you like, 1 will give you 00 . 
rny own experiences, and if you think that you 
can make use of anything that I say, you may 
employ it to satisfy your misgivings. 

Indeed, said Cebes, 1 should like to hear 
your (‘xperienccs. 

Listen, then, and I will tell you, Cebes, he 
replieil. When 1 was a young man, I had a 
p,'is'-ionate desire for the wisdom which is called 
J’h}'sical Science. 1 thought it a splendid thing 
to know the causes of everything ; why a thing 
‘ Qincs into btdng, and why it perishes, and why 
it exists. I was always worrying myself with 
such questions as, Jhj living creatures take a 
ilelinitt* form, as some persons say, from the 
fermentation of heat and cold? Is it the 
hlood, or the air, or lire by which we think? 

Or is it none of these, but the brain which gives 
the senses of hearing and sight and smell, and 
do memory and opinion come from thestg and 
knowledge from memory ind opinion when in 
a state of quit'scencc? Again, 1 used to examine 
the destruction of these things, and the changes 
of the heaven and the earth, until at last I con- 
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eluded that 1 was wholly and absolutely unfitted 
for these studies. I will prove that to you 
conclusively. T was so completely blinded by 
these studies, that I forj^ot what 1 had formerly 
seemed to myself and to others to know quite 
well : 1 unlearnt all that I had been used to 
think that I understood ; even the cause of 
man’s j^o'owth. Formerly 1 had thought it 
evident on the face of it that the cause of 
growth was eating and drinking ; and that, 
when from food flesh is added to flesh, and 
bone to bone, and in the same way to the 
other parts of the body their proper elements, 
then by degrees the small bulk grows to be 
large, and so the boy becomes a man. Don’t 
you think that iny belief was reasonable ? 

I do, said Cebes. 

'I'licn here is another experience for you. 

I used to feel no doulit, when T saw a tall man 
standing by a short one, that the tall man was, 
it might be, a head the taller, or, in the same 
way, that one horse was bigger than anotlier. 
I was even clearer that ten was more than 
eight by the addition of two, and that a thing 
two cubits long was longer by half its length 
than a thing one cubit long. 

And what do you think now ? asked Cebes. 

I think that 1 am very far from believing 
that I know the cause of any of these things. 
Why, when you add one to one, I am not sure 
either that the one to which one is added has 
become two, or that the one added and the one 
97. to which it is added become, by the addition, 
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two. I cannot understand how, when tliey are 
l)rouj;^ht toi;cthcr, this union, or placin'; of one 
by the other, should be the cause of their 
becoming two, whereas, wlicn they were 
separated, eacli of them was one, and they were 
not two. Nor, again, if you divide one into 
two, can I convince myself tliat this division is 
tlu' ('ause of one becoming two : for then a thing 
1.)e(:oincs two from exactly tlie opposite cause. 

In tlic fonut r ('asc it was l)ecauso two units 
were brouglil together, and the one was added 
to the other ; while now it is because tluy arc 
septuated, and the one divided fiom the other. 

Nor, again, can 1 persuade myself tliat 1 know 
liow one is generated; in short, this method 
does not show me the cause of tlie generation or 
destruction or existence of anything : I have in 
inv' own mind a confused idea of another method, 
b it 1 cannot admit this one for a moment. 

lUit one day I listened to a man who said NT.VJ 
that he was reading from a book of Anaxagoias, 
which afrirmed tluU it is Mind wliich orders 
and IS the caii.-^e of all things. 1 was delighted 
wiili this theory; it seemed to me to be right 
that Mind should be the cause of all things, 
and I thought to myself. If this is so, then 
Mind will order and arrange each thing in the 
best possible wiiy. So if we wish to discover 
the cause of tlie generation or destruction or 
existence of a thing, W'* must discover how’ it 
is best for that thing to exist, or to act, or to 
be acted on. Man therefore has only to con- 
sider what is best and iittest for himself, or for 
N 
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other and then it follows necessarily 

that he will know what is bad ; for both are 
inchulcd in the same science. These reflec- 
tions made me very happy : I thought that I 
had found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the 
cause of existence after my own heart, and 1 
expected that he would tell me first whether 
the earth is flat or round, and that he w^ould 
then go on to explain to me the cause and the 
necessity, and tell me what is best, and that 
it is best fen* the earth to be of that sha])e. If 
he said that the earth was in the centre of the 
universe, I thought that he would cx'iilain that 
it was best for it to be there ; and I wxis pre- 
98. pared not to require any other kind of cause, 
if he made this clear to me. In the same way 
I was prepared to ask questions about the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, about their 
relative speeds, and revolutions, and changes ; 
and to hear why it is best for each of them to 
act and be acted on as they are acted on. I 
never thought that, when he said that things 
arc ordered by Mind, he w'ould introduce any 
reason for their being as they arc, except that 
they are best so. I thought that he would 
assign a cause to each thing, and a cause 
to the universe, and then would go on to 
explain to me w'hat was best for each thing, 
and what was the common good of all. I 
would not have sold my hopes for a great deal : 
I seized the books very eagerly, and read them 
as fast as I could, in order that I might know 
what is best and what is worse. 
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All my splendid hopes were dashed lo the XI.V 
ground, my friend, for as I went on reading I 
found that the writer made no use of Mind at 
all, and that he assigned no causes for the order 
of things, liis causes were air, and ether, and 
water, and many other strange things. I thought 
that he was exactly like a man who should 
begin by saying that Socrates docs all that he 
does by Mind, and who, when he tried to give 
a reason for each of my actions, should say, 
first, that I am sitting here now, because my 
body is composed of liones and muscles, and 
that the bones are hard and separated by joints, 
while the muscles can be tightened and loosened, 
and, together with the llesh, and the skin which 
holds them together, cover the bones ; and that 
therefore, when the bones arc raised in their 
sockets, the relaxation and contraction of the 
niuscles makes it possible for me now to bend 
my limbs, and that that is the cause of my sitting 
here with my legs bent And in the same way 
he ivould go on to explain why I am talking to 
you . he waiLild assign voice, and air, and hear- 
ing, and a thousand other things as causes ; but 
he would quite forget to mention the real cause, 
w’hich is that since the Athenians thought it 
right to ('ondemn me, I have thought it right 
and just to sit here and to submit to w'hat- 
cver sentence they may think lit to impose. 

I'or, by the dog of Egypt, I think that these 
muscles and bones w'ould long ago have been 09. 
in Megara or Hceotia, prompted by their opinion 
of what is best, if I had not thought it better 
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and moje honourable to submit to whatever 
penalty the state inflicts, rather than escape l^y 
flight. I3ut to call these things causes is too 
absurd ! If it w’ere said that without l)()nes and 
muscles and the otlier parts of my l)ody I could 
not have carried my resolutions into effect, that 
would be true. But to say that they arc the 
cause of what I do, and that in this way 1 am 
acting by Mind, and not from choice of what is 
best, would be a very loose and careless way of 
talking. It simply means that a man cannot dis- 
tinguish the real cause from that without which 
the cause ('an not be the cause, and this it is, 1 
think, w'hich the multitude, groping about in the 
dark, sj)eak of as the cause, giving it a name 
which does not belong to it. And so one man 
surrounds the earth w'ith a vortex, ana makes 
the heavens sustain it. Another represents the 
earth as a llat kneading-trough, and supports it 
on a basis of air. But they never thii\k of 
looking for a jiow’cr which is involved in these 
things being disposed as it is best for them 
to be, nor do they think that such a power 
has any divine strength : they expect to find 
an Atlas who is stronger and more immortal 
and abler to hold the W()rld together, and 
they never for a moment imagine that it is 
the binding fljrce of good which really binds 
and holds things together. I would most 
gladly learn the nature of that kind of cause 
from any man ; but I wholly failed either 
to discover it myself, or to h^arn it from any 
one else. However, I had a second string 
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to my bow, and pcrhai)s, Cebes, you would 
like me to describe to you how I })ro(;ecdcd 
in my search for the cause. 

I should like to hear very much indeed, he 
replied. 

When I had ^iven up in(]uirin" into real XLV 
existence, he proceeded, 1 thou.i^ht that I must 
tiikc care that I did not suffer as people do who 
look at the sun diirinj^^ an eclipse. For they 
are apt to lose their eyesi^’hl, unless they look 
at the sun’s reflection in water or some such 
medium. That dan<(er occurred to me. I was 
afraid that my soul might be com])l(“tely blinded 
if 1 looked at things with my eyes, and tried to 
grasp them with my senses. So I thought that 
I must have recourse to conceptions, ’ and 
examine the truth of existence by means of 
tiiom. I’erhaps my illustration is not quite 
accurate. I am scarcely j)reparcd to admit that 100. 
he wiio examines existence through concep- 
tions is dealing with mere reflections, any 
mo]c than he who examines it as manifested in 
sensible objects. However I began in this way. 

1 assumed in each case whatever principle I 
judged to be strongest ; and then I held as true 
whatever seemed to agree with it, whether 
in the case of the cause or of anything else, and 
as untrue, whatever seemed not to agree with 
it. 1 should like to c: >lain my meaning more 
clearly : I don’t think yt' i understand me yet. 

^ The ci^nceplion is the inijwrfect iningc in man’s 
mind of tlu^ self -existing id<n, which i’huo s])eaks of in 
the next chapter See 7.4. A, .w’c/. / Rvp. 507. A. .svy. 
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Indeed I do not very well, said Cebcs. 
blX. I mean nothing new, he said ; only what I 
have repeated over and over again, both in our 
conversation to-day and at other times. I am 
going to try to explain to you the kind of cause 
at which I have worked, and 1 will go back to 
what we have so often spoken f)f, and begin 
with the assumption that there exists an absolute 
beauty, and an absolute good, and an absolute 
greatness, and so on. If you grant me this, 
and agree that they exist, 1 hope to be able to 
show you what my cause is, and to discover 
that the soul is immortal. 

You may assume that I grant it you, said 
Cebcs ; go on with your proof. 

'riien do you agree with me in what follows ? 
he asked. It appears to me that if anything 
besides absolute beauty is beautiful, it is so 
simply because it partakes of absolute beauty, 
and I say the same of all phenomena. Do you 
allow that kind of cause 't 

I do, he answered. 

Well then, he said, I no longer recognise 
nor can I understand, these other wise causes : 
if I am told that anything is beautiful because 
it has a rich colour, or a goodly form, or the 
like, I pay no attention, for such language only 
confuses me ; and in a simple and plain, and 
perhaps a foolish way, I hold to the doctrine 
lliat the thing is only made beautiful by the 
presence or communication, or whatever you 
please to call it, of absolute beauty — I do 
not wish to insist on the nature of the com- 
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mnnication, but what I am sure of is, that it 
is absolute beauty which makes all beautiful 
things beautiful. This seems to me to be 
the safest answer that I can give myself or 
others ; I believe that 1 shall never fall if I 
hold to this ; it is a safe answer to make to 
myself or any one else, that it is absolute 
beauty which makes beautiful things Ijeautiful. 
Don’t you think so ? 

I do. 

And it is size that makes large things large, 
and larger things larger, and smallness that 
makes smaller tilings smaller ? 

Yes. 

And if you were told that one man was taller 
than another by a head, and that the shorter 
man was shorter liy a head, you would not 
a'xcpt the statement. You would protest that 101. 
you say only that the greater is greater by size, 
and that size is the cause of its being greater ; 
and that the less is only Ic.ss by smallness, and 
that smallness is the cause of its being less. 

You would be afraid to assert that a man is 
greater or smaller by a head, lest you should 
be met by the retort, first, that the greater is 
greater, and the smaller smaller, by the same 
thing, and secondly, that the greater is greater 
by a head, which is a small thing, and that it is 
truly marvellous that a small thing shoukl make 
a man great. Should yiui not be afraid of that 

Yes, indeed, said Cebes, laughing. 

And you would be afraid to say that ten is 
more than eight by two. and that two is the 
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cause of the excess ; you would say tliat ten 
was more than ei^ht by nuni])cr, and tliat 
number is the cause of the excess ? And in 
just the same way you would be afraid to say 
that a tiling two cubits long was longer than 
a thing one cubit long by half its length, instead 
of by size, would you not ? 

Yes, certainly. 

Again, you would be careful not to affirm 
that, if one is added to one, the addition is the 
cause of two, or, if one is divided, that the 
division is the cause of two ? You would pro- 
test loudly that you know of no way in which a 
thing can be generated, except ])anicipation 
in its own proper essence ; and that you ('an 
give no cause f(W the generation of two excej^t 
pailicij)ation in duality; and that all things 
which arc to be two must participate in duality, 
while whatever is to be one must |)articipatc in 
unity. You would leave the cxjilanation of these 
divisions and additions and all such subtleties 
to wiser men than yourself. You would be 
friglUencd, as the saying is, at your ow'u shadow 
and ignoram e, and would hold fast to the safely 
of our princii)le, and so give your answer. but 
if any one should attack the princijde itself, you 
would not mind him or answer him until you 
had considered w^hethcr the consecjiienccs of it 
are consistent or inconsistent, and when you 
had to give an account of the princijde itself, 
you would give it in the same way, by assum- 
ing some other princijdc which you think the 
strongest of the higher ones, and so go on until 
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you had reached a satisfactory restint^- place. 

You would not mix up tlie first principle and its 
consequencf^s in your argument, as mere dis- 
putants do, if you really wish to discover any- 
thing of existence. Such persons will very 
likely not s])end a single word or thought upon 
that : for they arc clever enough to he able to 
ple.'isc themselves entirely, though their argu- 
ment is a chaos. Kut you, I think, if you arc 
a philosopher, will do as I say. loa 

Very true, said Simmias and Cebes together. 

Jich, And they were right, Phaxlo. I think 
the clearness of his reasoning, even to the 
dullest, is quite wonderful. 

PJui'iio. Indeed, Echecrates, all who were 
there thought so too. 

hch. So do wo who were not there, but who 
aii. listening to your story, but how did the 
ajguinent proceed after that? 

Pha'do. They had admitted that each of the b. 
Ideas exists, and that Thenomena take the 
nnmc's of the Ideas as they |)arlicipate in them 
Socrates, 1 think, then went on to ask, ■ 

If you say this, do you not, in saying that 
Simmi IS is taller than Socrates and shorter 
than Plia'do, say that Simmias jmssesses both 
the attribute of tallness and the attribute ol 
shortness ? 

1 do. 

Put you admit, he sanl. that the proposition 
tliat Simmias is taller than So('ralcs is not 
exactly true, as it is stated : Simmias is not 
really taller because he is Simmias, l.)iit because 
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of his height. Nor again is he taller than 
Socrates because Socrates is Socrates, but 
because of Socrates’ shortness compared with 
Siinmias’ tallness. 

True. 

Nor is Simmias shorter than Phredo because 
Phicdo is Iduedo, but because of Pha do’s tall- 
ness compartal with Simmias’ shortness. 

That is so. 

'Phen in this way Simmias is called both 
short and tall, when he is between the two : he 
exc:ccds the shortness of one by the excess of 
his height, and gives the other a tallness exceed- 
ing his own shortness. I daresay you think, 
he said, smiling, that my language is like a 
legal doruinont for precision and formality. 
Jiiit I think that it is as I say. 

He agreed. 

I say it because I want you to think as I do. 
It seems to me not only that absolute greatness 
will never be great and small at once, l>ut also 
that greatness in us never admits smallness, 
and will not be exceeded. One of two things 
must happen : either the greaten* will give way 
and fly at the at>proach of its opposite, the less, 
or it will perish. It will not stand its ground, 
and receive smallness, and be other than it was, 
just as I stand my ground, and receive smallness 
and remain the very same small man that 1 was. 
lUit greatness cannot endure to be small, being 
great. Just in the same w^ay again smallness 
in us wall never become nor be great : nor wall 
any opposite, wdnlc it remains w'hat it w^as. 
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become or lie at the same lime the opposite of 
what it was. Either it goes away, or it perishes 103. 
in the change. 

That is exactly what I think, said Cebes. hi. 

^'hereupon some one- -1 am not sure who — 
said, 

But surely is not this just the reverse of 
whr't we agreed to be true earlier in the argu- 
ment, that the greater is generated from the 
less, and the less from the greater, and, in short, 
that o])posites arc generated from opposites ? ‘ 

But now it seems to be denied tliat this can 
ever happen. 

Socrates inclined his head to the speaker 
and listened. Well and bravely remarked, he 
said : but you have not noticed the difference 
between the two propositions. What we said 
then was that a concrete thing is generated 
from its opposite : what we say now is that the 
absolute opposite can never become opposite to 
itself, either when it is in us, or when it is in 
nature. We were speaking then of things in 
which the opposites arc, and we named them 
after those opposites : but now we arc speaking 
of the opposites themselves, whose inherence 
gives the things their names ; and they, we say, 
will never be generated from each other. At 
the same time he turned to Cebes and asked, 

Did his objection troubl ' you at all, Cebes ? 

No, replied Cebes ; 1 don’t feci that difficulty. 

But I will not deny that many other things 
trouble mo. 


* 1 ''.. scq. 
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Tlien wc are quite agreed on tliis point, he 
said. An opposite will never be opposite to 
itself. 

No, never, lie replied. 

LIl. Now tell me again, he said; do you agree 
with me in this ? Are there not things which 
you call heat and cold ? 

Yes. 

Are th(!y the same as snow and fire ? 

No, certainly not. 

Meat is different from fire, and cold from 
snow ? 

Yes. 

but T suppose, as wc have said, that you do 
not think that snow can ever receive heat, and 
yet remain what it was, snow and hot ; it will 
eitheu' retire or perish at the approach of heat. 

Certainly. 

And fire, again, will either retiie or perish 
at tlic a])pr()ach of cold. It will never endure 
to receive the cold and still nnnain what it was, 
fire and cold. 

True, he said. 

't hen, it is true of some of these things, that 
not only the idea itself has a right to its name 
for all time, but that something else t(H^, which 
is not the idea, but which has the form of 
the idea wherever it exists, shares the name. 
Peihaps my meaning will be clearer by an 
example. I'hc odd ought always to have the 
name of odd, ought it not 1 

Yes, certainly. 

Well, my question is this. Is the odd the only 
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with this name, or is there something else, 
which is not the same as the odd, but which 104» 
must always have this name, together with its 
own, because its nature is such that it is never 
sei)arated from the odd ? I'hcrc are many 
examples of what I m(‘an : let us take one of 
them, the number three, and consider it. Do 
you not think that we must always call it by 
the name of odd, as well as by its own name, 
although the odd is not the same as the number 
three ? Yet the nature of the number three, 
and of the number five, and of half the whole 
series of numbers, is such that eat h of tliem is 
odd, though none of them is the same as the 
odd. In the same way the number two, and 
the number four, and the whole of the other 
series of numbers, are each of them always even, 

I In ugh they are not the same as the even. Do 
}'cii agree or not ? 

H's, of course, he replied. 

'fhen see what I want to show you. It is 
not only opposite idi-as which appear not to 
admit their op])osites ; things also which are not 
opposites, Init which always contain opjiositcs, 
seem as if tliey would not admit the idea wliich 
is opjiositc to the idea that they coniain : they 
cither perish, or retire at its a])proach. Shall 
wc not say that the number tlncc would perish 
or endure aii)'thing sooner than become even 
while it remains three t 

Yes, indeed, said (Ybes. 

And yet, said he, the number two is not the 
opposite of the number three. 
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No, certainly not. 

Then it is not only the ideas which will not 
endure the approach of their opposites ; there 
are some other things besides which will not 
endure such an approach. 

LIIl. That is quite true, he said. 

Shall w'e determine, if we can, what is their 
nature ? he asked. 

Certainly. 

Will they not be those things, Cebes, which 
force whatever they are in to have always not 
its own idea only, but the idea of some opposite 
as well 

What do you mean ? 

Only what we were saying just now. You 
know, I think, that whatever the idea of three is 
in, is bound to be not tlii'cc only, but odd as well. 

Certainly, 

Well, wo say that the opposite idea to the 
form which produces this result will never come 
to that thing. 

Indeed, no. 

But the idea of the odd produces it ? 

Yes. 

And the idea of the even is the opposite ot 
the idea of the odd 1 

Yes. 

Then the idea of the even will never come 
to three 1 

Certainly not. 

So three has no part in the even 1 

None. 

Then the number three is uneven ? 
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Yes. 

So much for the definition which I under- 
took to give of things which are not opposites, 
and yet do not admit opj)ositcs ; thus we have 
seen that the number three does not admit the 
even, though it is not the opposite of the even, 
for it always brings with it tlie opposite of the 
even ; and the number two docs not admit the 
odd, nor fire cold, and so on. Do you agree 105. 
with me in saying that n(»t only does the 
opposite not admit the opposite, but also that 
whatever brings witli it an opposite of anylliing 
to which it goes, never admits the opposite of 
that which it brings ? Let me recall this to 
you again ; there is no harm in repetition. 

Five will not admit the idea of the even, nor 
will the double of five- -ten -admit the idea of 
the odd. It is not itself an opposite,^ yet 
it will not admit the idea of the odd. Again, 
one and a half, a half, and the other num- 
bers of that kind will not admit the idea of 
the whohr, nor again will such numbers as a 
third. Do you follow and agree ? 

1 follow you and entirely agree with you, he 
said. 

Now begin again, and answer me, lie said. LIV. 
And imitate me ; do not answta- me in the terms 
of my ([uestion : I mean, do not give the old 
safe answer which 1 have already spoken of, for 
I see another n a)' of saicty, which is the result 
of what we have been sa) ing. If )’ou ask me, 
what is that which must be in the body to make 
^ Reading oux Uvavriov (.Schanz). 
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it hot, I shall not <^ive our old safe and stupid 
answer, and say that it is heat ; I shall make a 
more refined answer, drawn from what we have 
been sajing, and reply, lire. If you ask me, what 
is that which must be in the body to make it sicl^ 
I shall not say sickness, but fever: a ml aipiiii 
10 the question what is that which must be 
in number to make it odd, I shall not reply 
oddness, but unity, and so on. Do you under- 
stand my meaning clearly yet ? 

Yes, t[ui(c, he said. 

'I'hen, he went on, tell me, wliat is that whicJi 
must be in a body to make it alive ? 

A soul, he replied. 

And is this always so ? 

Of canirse, he said. 

'riien the soul always brings life to whatever 
contains her? 

No doubt, he answered. 

.And is there an opposite to life, or not ? 

Yes. 

What is it ? 

Death. 

And we liave already agreed that the soul 
cannot ever receixe tlie o])pusite of what slie 
brings ? 

Y(*s, certainly we have, said Cebes. 

Well ; whai name did we give to that which 
docs not admit the idea of the even ? 

The uncvtai, he rejilicd. 

And what do we call that which does not 
admit justice or music ? 

I’hc unjust, and the unmusical. 
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Good ; and wlial do we call that whirli does 
not admit death ? 

The immortal, he said. 

And the soul docs not admit death ? 

No. 

'Dicn tlie soul is immortal ? 

It is. 

Good, he said. Shall we say that this is 
])rovcd ? What do you think ? 

Yes, Socrates, and very sufticiently. 

Well, Cebes, he said, if the odd had been 
ncr('ssarily imi)crishable, must not three ha\’e 106 , 
been imperishalde ? 

Of course. 

And if cold had been necessarily imperish- 
able, snow would have retired safe and unmelted, 
uhene\'er warmth was applied to it. It would 
n(»t ha\'e perished, and it would not have stayed 
and admitted the heat. 

True, he said. 

In the same way, I suppose, if warmth were 
iinperishablc, whenever cold attacked fire, the 
fire would never have been extinj^uished or have 
perished. It would liavc gone away in safety. 

Necessarily, he replied. 

And must we not say the same of the im- 
mortal ? he asked. Tf the immortal is imperish- 
able, the soul cannot perish when death comes 
upon her. It follows ^’-om what we have said 
that she will not ever admit death, or be in 
a state of death, any more than three, or the 
odd itself, will ever be even, or fire, or the heat 
itself which !<= in fire. cold. But, it may be said, 
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Granted that the odd does not become even at 
the approach of the even ; why, when tlie odd 
has perished, may not the even come into its 
place ? We couhl not contend in reply that it 
does not perish, for the uneven is not imperish- 
able : if had agreed that the uncN'cn was 
imperishable, we could have easily contended 
that the odd and three go away ai the approach 
of the even ; and we could have urged the 
same contention about fire and heat and the 
rest, could we not ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And now, if we are agreed that the immortal 
is imperishable, then the soul will be not im- 
mortal only, but also imperishable; otherwise 
we shall require another argument. 

Nay, he said, there is no need of that, as far 
as this point goes ; for if the immortrd, which 
is eternal, will admit of destruction, what will 
not ? 

LVI. And all men would admit, said Socrates, that 
God, and the essential form of life, and all else 
that is immortal, never perishes. 

All men, indeed, he said, and, what is more, 
I think, all gods would admit that. 

Then if the immortal is indestructible, must 
not the soul, if it l^e immortal, be im])erishable.^ 

Certainly, it must. 

Then, it seems, when death attack:-; a man, 
his mortal part dies, but his immoilal part 
retreats before death, and goes away safe and 
indestructible. 

It seems so. 
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Tlien, Ccbcs, said he, beyond all (iuestion 
tlic soul is immortal and imperishable ; and our 107. 
souls will indeed exist in the other world. 

1, Soc rates, he rcpliecl, have no more objec- 
tions to urjTc ; your rcasonini^ has quite satisfied 
me. If Simmias, or any one else, has anything 
to say, it would be well for him to say it now ; 
for 1 know not to what other season he can 
defer the discussion, if he wants to say or to 
hear an)lhing touching* this matter. 

No, indeed, said Simmias ; neither have I 
any further ground for doubt after what yon 
have said. Yet I cannot help feeling some 
doubts still in my mind ; for the subject of our 
c:onversation is a vast one, and I distrust the 
fceldencss of man. 

^'ou are right, Simmias, said Socrates, and 
more than that, you must re-examine our ori- 
ginal assumptions, however certain they seem 
iO you ; and vhen you have analysed them 
sulhcieiitly, you will, I think, follow the argu- 
ment, as far as man can follow it ; and when 
tlint bc'coiiies clear to you, you will seek for 
notliing more. 

That is true he said. 

Ihit then, my friends, said he, wc must think 
of this, if it be true that the soul is immortal, 
we have to take care of her, not merely on 
account of the time! which we call life, but also 
on ac<a)unl of all time. Now we can see how 
teiri])le is the danger .-f neglect. For if death 
had hcivAi a release from all things, it would 
have been a godsend to the wicked ; for when 
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they died they would have been released with 
their souls from the body and from their own 
wickedness. lUit now we have found that the 
soul is immortal ; and so her only refuge and 
salvation from evil is to become as perfect and 
wise as possible. For she takes nothing with 
her to the other world but her education and 
culture ; and these, it is said, arc of the greatest 
service or of the greatest injury to the dead 
man, at the very beginning of his journey 
thither. For it is said that the genius, who 

h.'is had charge of each man in his life, proceeds 
to lead him, when he is dead, to a certain place, 
where the departe<l have to assemble and receive 
judgment, and then go to the world below with 
the guide who is ap])ointed to conduct them 
thither. And when they have received their 
deserts there, and remained tlic appointed time, 
another guide brings them back again after 
many long revolutions of ages. So this journey 
is not as /Eschylus describes it in the 'rdephus, 
108. where he says that ‘ a sim])lc way leads to 
Hades.’ But 1 think that the way is neither 
simple nor single ; there would have been no 
need of guides had it been so ; for no one could 
miss tlic way, if there were but one path. But this 
road must have many branches and many wind- 
ings, as I judge from the rites of burial on earth.^ 
The orderly and wise soul follows her leader, 
and is not ignorant of the things of that world ; 
but the soul which lusts after the body, flutters 

^ Sacrifices were offered to the gods of the lower, 
world in places where three roads met. 
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about the body and the visible world for a lon^ 
time, as I have said, and struj^^des hard and 
painfully, and at last is forcibly and reluctantly 
(lrn; 4 .L;ed away by her appointed genius. And 
when she conics to tlic place where the other 
souls are, if she is impure and stained with evil, 
and has been concerned in foul murders, or if 
she has committed any other crimes that arc 
akin to these, and the deeds of kindred souls, 
then every one shuns her and turns aside from 
ivu'cting her, and will neither be her companion 
nor her guide, and she wanders about by herself 
in extreme distress until a certain time is com- 
pleted, and then she is borne away by force to 
the habitation which befits her. lUit the soul 
that has s])cnt her life in purity and temperance 
has the gods for her companions and guides, 
and dwells in the place which befits her. 'fhere 
arc many wonderful })laces in the earth ; and 
neither its nature nor its size is what those who 
arc wont to describe it imagine, as a friend has 
(.onvinced me. 

Wlnt do you mean, Socrates ? said Sirnmias. 

1 have heard a great deal about the earlii my- LVIll. 
self, but I have never heard the view of which 
you are convinced. I should like to hear it 
very much. 

^^’ell, Simmias, 1 don't think that it needs 
the skill of Glaucus to describe it to you, but I 
think that it is beyond the skill of Cllaucus to 
prove it true : I am sii. e that 1 could not do so ; 
and besides, Simmias, even if I knew how, I 
think that my life would come to an end before 
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the argument was finished, ikit there is nothing 
to prevent my describing to you wliat I believe 
to be the form of the earth, and its regions. 

Well, said Simmias, that will do. 

In the first place then, said he, I believe 
that the earth is a spherical body jilaccd in tlie 
centre of the licavens, and that therefore it has 
no need of air or of any other force to su])port 
109. it : llie ecjuiformily of the heavens in all their 
parts, and the equipoise of the earth itself, 
arc sufficient to hold it u)). A thing in equi- 
poise placed in the centre of what is ciiuiform 
cannot incline in any diixu lion, either more or 
less : it will reniain unmoved and in perfect 
balaiu:e. That, said lie, is the first thing that 
I believe. 

And riglilly, said Simmias. 

Also, he proceeded, I think tlial llie earth is 
of vast extent, and that we wlio dwell bdween 
the Idiasis and the pillars of llera< les inhabit 
only a small portion of it, and dwell round the 
sea, like ants or frogs round a marsh ; and 1 
believe that many other men dwell elsewhere 
in similar places. For every wliei e. on the earth 
there are many hollows of every kind of shape 
and size, into wdiich the water and tlie mist and 
the air collect ; but the earth itself lies pure in 
the purity of the heavens, wherein are the stars, 
and which men who speak of these things 
commonly call ether. 'Die water and the mist 
and the air, whicli collect into the liollows of 
the earth, arc the sediment of it. Now^ we 
dwell in these hollows though we think that wc 
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are dwelling on the surface of the earth. We 
are just like a man dwelling in llic depths of 
the ocean, who thought that he was dwelling 
on its surface, and believed that the sea was 
the heaven, because he saw the sun and the 
stars through the water ; l)Ut who was too weak 
and slow e\’c:r to ha\e reached the water’s sur- 
lacc, and to have lifted his head from the sea, 
and come out from his de))ths to our woild, 
and sceiij or heard from one who had seen, 
h(ov much purer and fairer our world was than 
the place wherein he dwelt. We are just in that 
stale ; we dwell in a hollow of the earth, and 
think that we are dwelling on its surface ; and 
we call the air heaven, and think it to be the 
hea\ en wherein tite stars run their courses. I hit 
the truth is that we are too weak and slow to 
pass throng, h to the surface of the air.^ For if 
aay man could reach the surface, or take wings 
•lud (]y upward, he would look up and see a 
world l)eyond, just as the fishes look forth from 
the sc'a, and behold our world. And he would 
ktic.w that that was the real heaven, and the real 
light, and the real earth, if his natuie were aide HO. 
to {'iidure the sight. For this eartli, and its 
Slones, and all its regions have been spoilt and 
cornxlcd, as tilings in the sea arc corroded by 
the brine : nothing of any worth grows in tlie 
sea, nor, in short, is there anything tliercin 
witliout blemish, but, wherever land does exist, 
there are only caves, a al sand, and vast tracts 
of mud and slime, wdiieh arc not worthy even 
^ Omitting tbai ravTuP (Scli-anz). 
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to be compared with the fair things of our 
world. Jkit you would think th;it Ihc things of 
tliat other world still further suipass the things 
of our world. I can tell you a tale, Siminias, 
about what is on the earth that lies beneath 
the heavens, which is worth your hearing. 

Indeed, Socrates, said Simmias, we should 
like to hear your tale very much. 

LIX. Well, my friend, he said, this is my talc. 
In the lirst place, the earth itself, if a man 
could look at it from above, is like one of those 
balls which are covered with twelve pieces of 
leather, and is marked with various colours, of 
which the colours that our painters use here 
are, as it were, samples, but there the whole 
earth is covered with them, and with others 
which are far brighter and purer ones than 
they. For part of it is ])urple of mai vcllous 
beauty, and part of it is golden, and the white 
of it is whiter than chalk or snow. It is made 
up of the other colours in the same way, and 
also of colours which are more beautiful than 
any that we luivc ever seen. The \ cry liollows 
in it, that arc hllcd with water and air, have 
themselves a kind of colour, and glisten amid 
the diversity of the others, so that its form 
appears as one unbroken and vaiied surface. 
And what grows in this fair earth - its trees 
and llowcrs and fruit — is more beautiful than 
what grows with us in the same pro])ortion : 
and sc likewise arc the hills and the stones 
ii\ their smoothness and transparency and 
colour : the pebbles which we prize in this 
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world, our cornelians, and jaspers, and emeralds, 
and the like, arc but fra;;mcnls of them : but 
there all the stones arc as our pjecious stones^ 
and e\ cn more beautiful still. The reason of 
this is that they arc pure, and not corroded 
or spoilt, as ours are, with the decay and brine 
from the sediment that collects in the hollows, 
and brin^^s to the stones and the earth and 
aU animals and plants deformity and disease. 

All these things, and with them gold and sihaa 
and tlic like, adorn the real earth : and they 111 
arc conspicuous from their multitude and size, 
and the many places where they are found; so 
that he who could behold it would be a happy 
man. iMany creatures live upon it ; and there 
are men, some dwelling inland, and others round 
the air, as we dwell round the sea, and others 
in islands encircled by the air, which lie near 
the continent. In a word, they use the air as 
v e use water and the sea, and the ether as we 
use the air. The temperature of their seasons 
is such that they are free from disease, and live 
inmh jf)nger tlian we do; and in sight, and 
hearing, and smell, and the other senses, they 
arc as much more perfect than we, as air is 
purer than w.iter, and ether than air. .Moreover 
they l)ave sanctuaries and teinj)les of the gods, 
in which the gods dwell in very truth ; they 
hear the voices and oracles of the gods, and 
see them in visions, a..d have intercourse with 
them face to face : and they sec the sun and 
moon and stars as they really arc ; and in olhei 
matters their happinesi is of a piece with this. 
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LX. 'Phat is the nature of the earth as a whole^ 
and of wliat is upon it ; and everywheie 
on its "lobe there are many regions in 
the liollows, some of them deeper and rnoie 
open than that in which we dwell ; and others 
also decider, but with narrower mouths ; and 
others a"ain shallower and broader than ours. 
All tliese are connected by many channels 
l)encath the earth, some of them narrow and 
others wide ; and there arc passages, by which 
iniH.h water flows from one of tluan to another, 
as into basins, and vast and never-failiu" rivers 
of both hot and cold water beneatli the earth, 
and much lire, and "reat ji\cis of lire, and 
m.'iny rivets of li((uid mud, some clearer and 
others moi'c turbid, like the rivens of mud 
which precede the lava stream in Sicily, and 
the lava stream itself. 'I'hcse fill each hollow 
in turn, as each stream llows round to it. 
All of them are moved up and dow ti by a 
certain osc'illatiou wliich is in the earth, and 
which is produced by a natural cause of 
the followiu" kinvk One of the chasms in 
the earth is larjn'r than all the others, arid 
112. pierces rii;ht through it, from side to side. 
Homer descril)es it in the words - - 

‘Far awav, wlifn- is ibc (Ka-post dcj)th iM'iiratli the 
earth 

And elsewhere he and many others of the poets 
have called it 'rartariis. All the rivers How into 
this chasm, and out of it ai;ain ; and each of 

^ II. viii. 14. 
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them comes to he like the soil through \v]ii(:h it 
flows. The reason why they all flow into and 
oiil of the chasm is that the liquid has no bottom 
or base to rest on : it oscillates and surges up 
and down, and the air and wind around it do 
the same : for they accompany it in its passage 
to the other side of the earth, and in its return ; 
and just as in breathing the breath is always in 
])ro< ess of being exhaled and inhaletl, so there 
the wind, oscillating with the water, produces 
terrible and irresistible Iflasts as it ('omes in and 
goes out. When the water retires w ith a rush 
to what we call the lower parts of the earth, it 
flows through to the regions of those, streams, 
and tills them, as if it were pnm])ed into them. 
.\nd again, when it rushes l)ack liither from 
those regions, it fills the streams here again, and 
then they flow through the channels of the earth, 
and make their way to their so\ cral })laces, and 
create sf'as, and lakes, and rivers, and s])iings. 
'riien lliey sink om c more into the earth, and 
after making, some a long circuit through many 
irgn ris, and some a shorter one through fewer, 
thf y fall again into 'rartarus, some at a point 
lunch lower than that at whicli they rosig and 
others only a little lower; but they all flow' in 
below tlu'ir point of issue. And some of them 
burst f(.)rth again on the side on which they 
entered; others again on the opposite side; 
and there arc some w' ich completely encircle 
the earth, twining round it, like snakes, once 
or perhaj)s oftencr, and then fall again into 
rartariis, as low down as they can. 'I'licy can 
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descend as Air as the centre of the earth fioin 
either side l)ut no hirther. Beyond that point 
on citlK'i* side they would have to How upliill. 

LXI. d'liesc str(;anis arc many, and great, and 
various ; but among them all arc four, of which 
the greatest and outermost, whicli flows round 
the whole of the earth, is called Oceanus. 
Ojiposile Oceanus, and flowing in the rcAcrse 
direction, is Acheron, which runs tlirough 
113. desert places, and then under the earth until it 
reac hes the Achcrusian lake, whither the souls 
of the dead generally go, and after abiding, there 
the appointed time, which for some is longiM', 
and for cHhers shewter, arc sent forth again to 
be born as animals. 'I'lic tliird river liscs 
between these two, and near its source falls 
into a vast and fiery region, and fv)rms a lake 
larger tlian our sea, .seething with water and 
mud. 'I'hence it goes forth turbid and muddy 
round the earth, and after many windings conies 
to the end of the Achcrusian lake, but it docs 
not mingle witli tlic waters of the lake ; and 
after man)' windings more heiu'ath the earth, 
it falls into the lower part of ',1'artarus. Mdiis 
is the river that men name Pyriphhggcthon ; 
and portions of it are disc harged in the lava 
streams, wherever they are found on the earlli. 
The fourtli river is on the opposite side : it is 
said to fall first into a terrible and savage 
region, of which tlic colour is one dark blue. 
It is called the Stygian stream, and the lake 
whicli its waters create is called Styx. After 
falling into the lake and receiving strange 
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powci's in its waters, it sinks into the earth, 
and runs winding- abniit in the opposite direc- 
tion to Pyripldej;cth()n, which it hiects in the 
Achcnisian lake from the opposite side. Its 
waters too inin;^le with no other waters : it 
llows round in a circle and falls into 'fartanis 
opposite to kyriphlet^ethon. Its name, the poets 
say, is Cocytus. 

Such is the nature of these rcy^ions ; and LXJl 
when the dead come to the place whither each 
IS hrouj^ht l_)y his genius, sentence is first ])assed 
on them according as their lives have been good 
and holy, or not. 'Hiose whose lives seem to 
have been neither very good nor very bad, go 
t<) the river Acheron, and einlxirking on the 
vessels which they find there, proceed to the 
lake. 'I'hcre they dwell, and are ])unished for 
li/c crimes which they have committeil, and are 
[)urified and absolved ; and for their g(^nd deeds 
they are rewarded, each according; to his deserts, 
but all who appear to be incurable from the 
enonnit) of their sins those who have com- 
mitted ic.any and great sacrileges, and foul and 
lanle.'js murders, or other crimes like these- - 
are hurled down to 'fartarus by the fate which 
is their due, whence they never come forth 
again, d hose who have committed sins which 
are great, Init not too great for atonement, such, 
for instance, as those who have used violence 
towards a father nv a in uher in wrath, and then 
repented of it for the rest of their lives, or who 
have committed homicide in some similar wa)', 114. 
have also to descend into Tartarus : but then 
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when they have been there a year, a wave casts 
them forth, the homicides by Cocylus, and the 
parricides and matricides l)y I’yrit)hlegeth()n ; 
and when they have been carried as far as the 
Acheriisian lake tlu^y cry out and call on those 
whom they slew or outrai^ed, and beseech and 
pray that they may be allowed to come out into 
the lake, and be received as ('omrades. And if 
they prevail, they come out, and their sufferinj^s 
cease ; but if they do not, they are carried back 
to Tartarus, and thence into the rivers again, 
and their punishment does not end until they 
have prevailed on those whom the)- wronged : 
sucli is the sentence pronount ed on tln in by 
their judges. Jkit such as have been pre- 
eminent for holiness in their lives are set free 
and released from this world, as from a ])rison: 
they ascend to their pure habitation, and dwell 
on the earth’s surface. And those of them 
who have sufficiently purified themselves with 
philosophy, live thenceforth witlnnit bodies, and 
proceed to dwellings still fairer than these, 
which are not easily described, and of which I 
have not time to speak now.^ Hut for all these 
reasons, Simmias, we must leave nothing un- 
done that we may obtain virtue and wisdom in 
this life. Noble is the prize, and great the 
ho})c. 

A man of sense will not insist that these 

' 'I'he iiccouiU c)f the rewards and punishments of llu: 
next world given in AV/. x. 614 ll , the story of I'.r 
{he son of Arnienius, is worth comparing with the pro* 
ceding passage. 
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tilings are exactly as 1 have described them. 

Unt 1 think tliat lie will believe that something 
of tlie kind is true of the soul and her habita- 
tions, seeing that she is shown to be immortal, 
and that it is worth his while to stake everything 
on this belief. 'The venture is a fair one, and 
he must charm his doubts with sjiells like these. 

'I'll it is why 1 have been prolonging the fable 
all this time. For these reasons a man should 
be of good cheer about his soul, if in his life 
he has renounced tlic pleasures and adorn- 
ments of the body, because they were nothing 
to him, and because he thought that they 
would do him not good but harm ; and if he 
has instead earnestly pursued the pleasures 
of learning, and adorned his soul with the 
adornment of temperance, and justice, and 
c .iirage, and freedom, and truth, which be- 115, 
h.mgs to her, and is her own, and so awaits 
his jouincy to the other world, in readiness 
to set forth whenever late calls him. You, 
Siinmias and C('l)es, and the rest will set forth 
at some futuio day, each at his own time. Mut 
me now, as a tragic poet would say, fate calls 
at oui e ; and it is tiine for me to betake myself 
to the bath. 1 think that J had better bathe 
before 1 vlrink the poison, and not give the 
women the trouble of washing my dead l)ody. 

W’hcii he had fmislual spesaking Crito said, LXIV 
He it SI), Sociates. I.’.it have you any com- 
mands for yv)ur friends or for me about your 
children, or about other tilings ? How shall 
we serve you best 1 
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Simply by doin^- what I always tell you, Crito. 
Take care of your own selves, and you will 
serve me and mine and yourselves in all that 
you do, even though you make no promises now. 
lUit if you arc careless of your own selves, and 
will not follow the path of life which we have 
pointed out in our discussions both to-day and 
at other times, all your promises now, however 
profuse and earnest they are, will l.)e of no 
avail. 

We will do our best, said Crito. Hut how 
shall we bury you ? 

As you please, he answered ; only you must 
cat('h me first, and not let me escape you. 
And then he looked at us with a smile and said, 
Aly friends, I cannot convince Crito that I arn 
the Socrates w ho has been conversing with you, 
and arranging his arguments in order. He 
thinks that I am the body which he will pre- 
sently sec a ccjrpse, and he asks how' he is to 
bury me. Ail the aiguntents which I haife 
used to prf)ve that 1 shall not remain with you 
after I have drunk the poison, but that I shall 
go away to the happiness of the blessed, with 
whic h 1 tried to comfort you and myself, have 
becai t blown aw'ay on him. Do you therefore 
be my sureties to him, as he was my surety at 
the trial, but in a different way. He was surety 
for me then that I would remain ; but you 
must be my sureties to him that 1 shall go away 
w^hen I am dead, and not remain with you : 
then he will feel my death less ; and when he 
sees my body being burnt or buried, he w ill not 
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be grieved because he thinks that I am suffering 
drcaciful things : and at iny funeral lie will not 
say that it is Socrates whom he is laying out, 
or bearing to the grave, or burying. For, dear 
Crito, he continued, you must know that to use 
words wrongly is not only a fault in itself ; it 
also creates evil in the soul. You must be of 

1(1 cheer, and say that you are burying my 
body : and you must bury it as you please, and 119 . 
as you think riglit. 

With these words he rose and went into FXY. 
anotlicr room to bathe himself : Crito went with 
him and told us to wait. So we waited, talking 
of the argument, and discussing it, and then 
again dwelling on the greatness of the calamity 
whic h had fallen ujion us : it seemed as if ive 
were going to lose a father, and to be orphans 
f -r the rest of our life. When he had bathed, 
and his children had been brought to him, - he 

had two sons (juite little, and one grown up, 

and the women of his family were come, he 
spoke with ihcm in Crito's presence, and gave 
them hi;i last commands ; then he sent the 
vomen and children away, and returned to us. 

By that time it was near the hour of sunset, for 
he had been a long while within. When he 
came back to ns from the bath he sat down, 
but not much was said after that. Presently the 
scrAant of the Klevcn came and stood before 
him and said, ‘ I know ihat 1 shall not find you 
unreasonable like other men, Socrates. They 
are angry with me and curse me when I bid 
them drink the poison because the authorities 
1 * 
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make me do it. tUit I have found you all alon.Lj 
the noblest and j^entlest and best man that has 
ever come here ; and now 1 am sure tlial you 
will not be angry with me, but with those who 
you know are to blame. And so farewell, and 
try to bear what must be as lightly as you can; 
you know why 1 have come.’ W'ith that hr- 
turned away weeping, and went out. 

.Socrates looked up at him, and rej)lie(l, Fare 
well : I will do as you say. Then he turned t(' 
us and said. How courteous th(‘. man is ! And 
the whfde tinn^ that 1 have beem here, he ha., 
constantly come in to see me, and sometimes 
he has talked to me, and has l)cen (he best of 
men ; and now, how generously he weeps for 
me 1 Come, (Aito, let us obey him : let the 
poison be brought if it is ready ; and if it is no! 
ready, let it be prepared. 

Crito replied : Nay, Socrates, 1 think that 
the sun is still upon the hills ; it has not set, 
Mesidcs, I know' that other men lake the poison 
quite late, and cat and drink heartily, and evci. 
enjoy the cornpa'ny of their chosen friends, after 
the announcement h.as been made. So do nai 
hurry ; there is still time. 

Socrates replied : And those w hom you spcal, 
of, Crito, naturally do so ; for they think that thr y 
wall be gainers by so doing. And I natiirally 
shall not do .so; for I tliink that 1 should gnn; 

117 . nothing by drinking the poison a little lau c 
but my own contem})t for so greedily saving uji 
a life which is already si)ent. So do not rein 
to do as I say. 
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Then Crito made a sign to his slave who was LXVI 
standing l)y ; and the slave went out, and alter 
some delay returned with tlic man who was to 
give tlie poison, carrying it prepared in a cup. 

Wlieii Socrates saw liim, he asked, ^\>u under- 
stand these things, my good sir, what have i 
to do ? 

\o\\ have only to drink this, he replied, and 
to walk about until your legs feel heavy, and 
then lie down ; and it will act of itself. W ith 
that he handed the cup to Socrates, who took it 
quite cheerfully, Kchecrales, without tremlding, 
and without any change of colour or of feature, 
and looked up at the man with that fixed glance 
of his, and asked, Wliat say you to making a 
liliatlon from this draught ? May I, or not ? 

W\; only prepare so mucli as we think sufficient, 
S(.H:rates, he answered. I understand, said 
Socrates. But 1 suppose that I may, and must, 

]); ay to the gods that my journey hence may be 
[prosperous : that is my prayer ; be it so. With 
these words he [piit the cup to his lips and drank 
Hie [)ois*.u quite calmly and cheerfully. Till then 
most of us had been able to control our grief 
fairly well ; but when we saw him drinking, and 
then the poison finished, w’e could do so no 
longer : my tears came fast in s])ite of myself, and 
1 covered my face and vvept for myself : it was 
not for him, but at my own misfortune in losing- 
such a friend. Even before that Crito had been 
unable to restrain his tears, and had gone away ; 
and Apollodorus, who had never once ceased 
weeping the whole time, burst into a loud cry. 
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and made us one and all break a 1i ‘ 

sobbin^^ and grief, except only Soevn si* 

What are you doing, my friends? he / i. 

I sent away the women chiefly in ihai 

they might not offend in this way : ha c 

heard that a man should die in s 
calm yourselves and bear up. Win uaud 

that we were ashamed, and wc (.< ’i<. a 

weeping. Ihit he walked about, s,' I 

that his legs were getting heavy,. -n 


lay down on his Ixick, as he wa>. Ana 

the man who gave the ])()ison began rni-ie. 

his feet and legs, from lime to tun* n i>e 
pressed his foot hard, and asked if was 

any feeling in it ; and Socrates said a. rid 

118. then his legs, and so higher and I. arj 

showed us that he was cold and ‘ A., a! 

Socrates felt himself, and said \'\.i it 

came to his heart, he should be gone,. a as 

already growing cold alxuit the gro' i ;r 

uncovered his face, whi('h had be c !, 

and sj)oke for the last lime. Crit. : !, f 

owe a cock to Asclepius ; do not to f:i\ 

it.^ It shall be done, replied Crito. e.-- 

anything else that you wish? lie i. • 

answer to this question ; but aft; » :o - 

interval there was a movement, a - 


1 'Dirsc words ]irol.)ahlv n f r to lli(’ o 
iiiadr to A.sclq)iu.s on ivcovrrv fnan illia 
a rclca^sc from the ‘ fitful fever of life.' Set 
66 H. ivy. , 67 C. AnolhiT explanatie 
the word refer to the omission (d a Iri 
duty. 
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uncovered him, and his eyes were fixed. 'I’lien 
Crito closed his mouth and his eyes. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, 
a man, I think, wlio was the wisest and justest, 
and tlie best man that I have ever known. 


THE END 



hy R. iSf R. Ci.AKk', i.nWTKn, Kdblhuryfi. 










